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PREFACE. 


Few subjects of human study are comparable to 
that of the human character, viewed in its origin © | 


and traced through its formation. To mark the 
influence of circumstances on the mind of an indi- 


vidual, in developing the genius, directing the 
original bias, and determining the final course,— 
to see how the one met the other, and was either 
retarded or forwarded thereby,—brings into view so 
much of the working of Providence in our world, 
and of ay is analogous to the workings and 


experience of our own minds, as must ever deeply 
interest and instruct the meditative and thoughtful. 


inmost selves. It touches us more sensibly than 


any observations on the physical world. The 
| object there contemplated belongs, indeed, to the 


same system with ourselves, but is not so much a 


‘It is an object from which we cannot separate our 
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iV PREFACE. 
very part of us: the ‘one occurs to the outward 
; view only, the other has its image consciously per- 

‘ceived and reflected in the recesses of our own 

being. Biography therefore, especially of those 

who have observed their interior self, and de- 
tailed its operations with the truth of nature, 
will ever be among the most attractive part of our 
literature, as presenting points of interest that 


require nothing but the possession of the same 


common nature to give them effect. Any one may 


try and prove this for himself, by observing how, 


in any elaborate work of history, narration, cr 


poetry, an unusual emotion is excited, and a secret : 
spring of our nature powerfully moved, when the 
author pauses, and drops for a moment the third 
peor, to give us a. picture of what is passing 
within himself. If these observations are true eo 


as man, they must. be more emphatically so 


in reference to the eminently, wise, good, and 


useful of our race. Here the lessons of biography 
become eminently impressive and instructive. _ : 
It was not till some months after the decease ae 


my, revered and excellent friend, the Rev. Joseph 


Hughes, that the purpose was entertained of 


a memoir of his life and character. 
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Some surprise, indeed, had been edjwrened’ in 
several large circles of his friends, both near and 
remote, that no other than brief notices had yet 
ae appeared, or seemed to be intended, of a man who 
had filled so large a space in public attention, who - 
had stood on the very pinnacles of religious society, 
whose name would assuredly be for ever coupled 
-with the noblest of our institutions, and who was ~ 
ve possessed no small share of those 
precious ¢ alities that command admiration and 
esteem. he expression of this surprise doubtless 
reached the ears of the parties more immediately 
3 id contributed to overcome a reluct- 


ould most likely have otherwise pre-— 


known to 


| concerned, 
ance that w 
vented them from obtruding themselves, through — 
the medium | of their revered relative, on ‘the public 


| 


‘notice. 
The object seemed to be still further favoured — 
and stimulated, by their discovering among the 
_ papers of the deceased a variety of materials suitable 
_ for the projected purpose, and a biographical sketch, 
written with his own hand, extending through the 
first fifteen years of his life. 

When the intention was first announced to me, 
accompanied as it was with a — that I would 
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undertake the editorial department, I at once de- | 


clined. Besides conscious. inability for the work, 


excepting indeed an ardent attachment to the 


deceased, and a somewhat familiar intercourse 


through many years, I had to plead ‘incessant and 
urgent occupation, arising from the demands of a 
numerous charge, which called for all, and more 
than all my energies. 

But when the request was repeated, ‘and urged 
upon me again and again, accompanied with an 
intimation that, if I still refused, no other individual 
would be solicited, I felt ‘that I could no longer 


withstand, without depriving the Christian public 
of a work which could hardly fail, however imper- } 


fectly executed, to be both pleasing and useful. 


By these considerations my reluctance was over- | 


come, and Lembarked at once in the undertaking. 


The public would not have been made acquainted | 
with these particulars, had I not felt some solicitude — 
to shield myself from the suspicion of presumption | 
in undertaking to be the biographer of such a man, | 


as well as to put in a caveat against severe and 
rigorous criticism on the manner in which the 


undertaking has been performed. 
I have not wished to eke out a volume ,and have | 
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therefore been sparing of my own remarks : : my 


aim was to make the deceased speak as much as 


possible through the medium of his own writings, 
For this" purpose, those of his letters, and those 


parts of the em, that have been selected, are inserted | 


at the periods of his history when they. were written. 


It was wished thus to. afford the observer those 


glimpses of his interior . character, to which the 


outward e ents of his life were chiefly indebted for 
their importance, as leading to or resulting from 


its formation. 


In consequence of this prinéiphe of selection, a 
vast number of letters have been omitted, as of too 


eliinaltienatitin a nature, or too irrelevant to the 


matter in hand | to be inserted with propriety ; 1) 
though perhaps, in point of composition and senti- 


ment, meriting a preference. Some of these, ead 
extracts from others, will be introduced in an 


Appendix ; as likewise others from distinguished 
individuals: to the deceased, or to the editor, which 


could not, for the above reason, be injcoryoaed 
the body of the work. nies 


_ I cannot conceal from myself that the absence 


of novel or exciting incident will ‘inevitably detract 
from the interest of the ensuing pele A 
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PREFACE. 


“partiality for the eminent man himself will pro- 
_bably be needed, to excite the lagging: attention 
| | to a volume which must derive its chief interest — 
from its relation to him. But that partiality I doubt. 
| not to find to a large extent, —for where in the 
4 | ie Christian church was not Joseph Hughes known ? 
and where was he known that he was. not be- 

| Dearand lamented Friend 1—thy is still be- 
| fore me. I see that placid countenance, that meek 


and benevolent eye. I think of the numbers that 


would vie with me in exclaiming, ‘‘ My MENTOR !”’ 


| - Never, never shall I forget the hours we have 
spent together ; when I have listened to thy in- 4 
} a | structive voice, have shared in the elevation of 
| _ ss thy rapt spirit, caught a glow of thy devotional 
| ardour, and endeavoured to seize, for the purpose 
of retaining, the treasures of wisdom that fell from 
os | Whe thy lips ! Very pleasant to me, as tothousands, wast 
ms |i. _ thou in life; and I feel that in death we are not 

| I return my sincere thanks to shies of his friends _ 
| and of my brethren i in the ministry who have aided 
“me in this work, by their contributions or loans of | 
correspondence. Most of their names will occur i 
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in the volume, and I persuade myself that I consult 


their wishes by abstaining from a more formal 


enumeration of them. | 


And now, let me intreat the friends and relatives 


of the departed to peruse what is written, so far as 
oy am concerned, with a lenient eye. Let us aim to 


transfer the virtues thus exhibited, however feebly, 


‘and admir 


into our own character. Let us read to admire, 


to imitate. In the animal economy we 


find physical resemblances produced by the power 


of imagin 


of reason 


ation, _ Why should it not: be so in a’ 
fhe nobler _ higher sense, by the reflective powers 


d intelligence ? gl 
J. L. 


London, Fé 1835, 


. Although it has been judged best to put the first — 


part of the 


graphy in th 


appear fron 
ment 


work in the third person, for the sake 


of preserving continuity and uniformity of appear-. 


hole of it is taken, and that as nearly 
could be, from a portion of auto-bio- 
e first person; left by Mr. Hughes him- 
occasion and design of its production 
n the following lines at its commence- 
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4 Battersea, May 9, "1826. — In the course of 


this evening the members of the Ladies’ Bible 


Association established in this place will celebrate 


its fourth anniversary. A severe cold confines me _ 


to the house. It ought to be recollected by me 


with humility and joy, that my presence at the anni- 
-yersary is not necessary in order to give it interest. 


J avail myself of this opportunity to commence a 
long meditated task—that of committing to paper 
a statement of the chief incidents which have thus 


far marked my progress through life. The details 


may prove acceptable and serviceable to my sons, 
should they survive me, and in the event of their 


_being first removed, to some other intimate friends. nm 


Unhappily, towards the close of life (1833), in- 


stead of continuing the narration from the point — 


where it had terminated, he only revised and po- 
lished the former. portion, in a series of letters to 


his: surviving: son, some of which will be given 


in their place; and thus left to his Biographer ‘ a. 


task, — that of collecting and exhibiting a vast 
number of particulars in a connected and useful i 


form,—which could be executed 7 no hand so 
well as his own. 
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CHAPTER I. 


BIRTH, EDUCATION, AND TRAINING FOR THE MINISTRY. 


| SECTION I, : 
‘His origin, | and Srom home for health, and education. 
—:1769—1778. 


Joseru Hucuzs, to employ his own words, drew 
his first breath in No. 14, Hand Court, Holborn, 


London, on the ‘Ist of January, 17 69. His father 
was a native of Wales, his mother, of Lancaster. 


Their circumstances were humble, but their charac- 


ters were eminently good. The former possessed a 


sound understanding, : which, considering the slen- 


derness ‘of his‘means, he cultivated with diligence 


and success. He appears to have been characterized 


by a truly devout: spirit. The prayers which he 
composed for the* use of his children indicated a 


deep acquaintance with human nature, and were 
distinguished by simplicity, sobriety, and evange- 


-lical unction. Like a true son of Abraham he lived 


indeed by faith, deferring in the most exemplary 


manner to the dictates of conscience, however op- 
posed they might seem to his hopes of worldly 
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tinction except Christian virtead This i is an honour 
sometimes granted to those who glide along the 
vale of comparative obscurity, and by which they 


enjoy the highest luxury that wealth could afford, 


without sustaining any of the responsibility at- 
taching to its possession. They are channels 


_yather than reservoirs of wealth, and become blessed 


themselves in conveying blessings to others. They 


are no less useful to the rich whose wealth they 
thus prevent from swelling into guilty accumula- | 


tions, than to the poor whose necessities they 
relieve, and to whom they are the almoners of 
charity which would otherwise never reach them. 


- Such a favoured individual, was the mother of © 


Mr. Hughes. 
Six of her children died before the birth of J lode 


—the subject of this narrative. Two of his i 


brothers who reached maturity drank deeply of — 
affliction. His eldest sister Katharine, however, | 
rose, by her virtues and accomplishments, to notice, _ 
and claims more than a passing record. Her per- _ 
son, intellect, temper, and demeanour, were such 
as to attract ‘‘ intense admiration,” while of all 


‘her accomplishments piety was the ornament and 


wa crown. She was eminently one of those who 
e ‘* builded together for an habitation of God 


ee the Spirit.” While she mingled with a 
higher and more brilliant circle, to which, not her | 


birth or station but her attainments had intro- 
duced her, she yet evinced among them. the pre- , 
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sence of a better life, ‘* enkindled, unconfined. ”’ 
Mr. Romaine, at whose church she had for many 
years attended and who visited ‘her in her last ill- 
~ ness, intimated that his interviews with the sick 
seldom furnished so refreshing and satis a 
scene as that which he had often enjoyed in her sick 
chamber. She full of Christian hope 
pesce in the year 1791. 
Delicacy forbids the insertion of the | 

- notice which Mr. Hughes takes of his younger — 
and surviving sister. His testimony relates chiefly 
to two particulars in her history not often unas- 
sociated in the experience of the most favoured 
of the Lord’s people—her sincere and ardent piety, 
and her deep draughts of the bitter but bee meee 

cup of affliction. 
In what now remains, we have to speak 
_ of Mr. Hughes himself. And from the memoranda — 
of his early life already referred to* we shall be 
able in great part to render him who is the —— 
of the narrative his own biographer. . 

A few months,” says he, ‘‘ only had 
from the time of my beginning to live, when I 
seemed likely to die ; so that it was judged expe- 
_ dient to give me the benefit of country air by send- 
ing me to Mrs. Edwards, a nurse, resident at 
Cuffley on Enfield Chase. She was an uninfornied, 
simple, and kind woman, with whom I remained 


See Preface. 
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| 


several years. Being a widow and having two 
coarse and disobedient sons, she suffered grievously. | 


I well recollect her exclaiming with a deep sigh, 


which the shameful misconduct of her sons forced 


from her, ‘‘ Oh! that I was in heaven !” 


It would seem that most of Mr. Hughes’s early 


companions and friends were, from some cause 
or other, of the sombre cast. It can hardly be told 


at this distance of time what precise effect this 


circumstance had upon him. The excess of youth- 


ful buoyancy may be sometimes only wholesomely 
repressed by such a uniform class of associates, 


and acquire thereby a sober and useful direction. 


But if the elasticity of the spirit be not so abun- 
dant as to surmount the depressing effect, it may 


_ receive a weakening and retarding influence that 
shall become but too manifest and permanent 


through life. How much is the youthful spirit 
dependent for the form and character it shall finally 
assume, on the moral aspects and associations 
with which it is surrounded during the season of 
its first development ! 

On the return of their son to London with 
a somewhat invigorated constitution, his parents 


placed him under the instruction of an antient 
‘matron of the name of Hudson. Not that she alone 
in his case ‘‘ taught the young idea how to shoot ;” 
had far more competent instructors at 
whose efforts were added at intervals, as they could 


bestow them, to those. of the dame ar alluded | 
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to, and doubtless did in many respects supersede 
them. He mentions a trifling instance which 
vividly occurred to his recollection in after life, 
in which a superiority in the article of pronuncia- 
tion obtained by his better tuition at home was 
_ evinced over his preceptress to his own no small 
satisfaction andelation. ‘‘ The contest,” he says, 
respected the word Artaxerxes. She insisted 
upon Artararazes being the proper sound; I' con- 
tended for the usual mode, and prevailed.” 
The book which soon began to draw his close 
attention, on the recommendation it may be pre- 
sumed of his pious parents, certainly to their great 
gratification and delight, was the Bible. This, at 
the age of between eight and nine years, he read 
before company in so grave and parsonic a manner 
as to surprise and amuse his auditors. It may 
_ however be conjectured that a degree of sacred 
influence accompanied subordinate feelings even 
then, and prevented the love of praise from being 
the sole incentive to such an attainment. He was 
in fact at that time deemed by partial and sanguine 
friends, a Christian in embryo; and the whisper 
might not unfrequently have been heard going 
round the circle, ‘‘ He will be a minister.” But 
a far more encouraging symptom was the habit 
_ which it was observed he had acquired of going 
up stairs to be alone with the Bible, and the serious 
thoughts which he noted down as having arisen 
in his mind while thus — 
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- His own estimate, formed at a subsequent period, 
of his state of mind at this time and for a while 
previous, places it in a low scale of religious at- 
tainment. ‘‘I could scarcely omit prayer,” he 
says; ‘‘but I do not recollect distinct and impressive 
occasions. One day it occurred to me when alone 
that I was not bad enough to be sent to hell, nor 


_ good enough to be taken to heaven; and I can 


now distinctly trace an incongruous fellowship 
between a seriousness not common, and propen- 
sities as childish as those which existed among 


persons in general of my own age. Probably my 


frequent retirements originated not less in a desire 
to be highly thought of and quoted for a religious” 
youth by my friends, than in better motives. My 
case did not meet with the requisite treatment, — 
especially abroad. I heard too much of my reli- 

gious occupations and attainments ; and there were 
not wanting those who would introduce me as a_ 
boy who could preach. I remember, while giving a 
small circle a specimen of my reading, that one in- 
dividual smiled if she did not laugh outright, upon 
which I observed with deep solemnity ‘ the 


laughter of fools is madness :’ thus heightening I 


presume instead of abating the disposition to be 


merry.* ‘A woman in humble circumstances re- 


* The anecdote is thus given by the lady herself through the 
medium of a surviving friend :—“The Rev. Joseph Hughes 
when a child, was very fond of preaching. A friend of his 
mother's calling one day (when he was only five years old), 
said, ‘Mrs. Hughes, T have heard that your Joseph is fond 
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ceived a needful check from a minister, :in conse- 
quence of: her saying to him boastingly. of’ me, 
‘this boy can pray.’ ‘Let: him, then," replied the 
minister, ‘pray alone.” 

Most of my acquaintance ewere of 
my familiarity with scriptural subjects. Once 
they were much amused by the correctness and | 
promptitude with which I pronounced the name — 
that Pharaoh gave to Joseph on advancing him | 
in the court of Egypt. I can easily conceive the 
wonder and the entertainment which my answers 
to inquiries of this nature would’ afford to the 
auditors convened to listen to my extemporaneous 
effusions, or previously meditated harangues.” 
The manner in which the junior members of a 
_ family are sometimes obtruded on visitors is: both 
injurious and painful. They are required to give 
proof of their talents and accomplishments, and 
significant reference is sometimes made in their 
very hearing to their devotional habits. They are 
thus exhibited to the wondering gaze of the inju- 
dicious admirer, to the mines cae of the discerning, 


preaching should like to hear > £ Well,’ said his 
mother, ‘I will eall him; but you must promise not to laugh; 
if you do, he will not say a word.’ He was called, and his 
mother said, ‘ Jose h, Mrs. wishes to hear a word or 
two from you.’ ‘Very well,’ he said; ‘ but you must make me 
a pulpit.’ This was done by giving him an arm-chair to stand on. 
A er taking a text, he made some very excellent remarks, 
but saying something which caused the oe to smile, he in- 
stantly turned to Ecclesiastes, vii. 6—‘ For as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot, so is the laughter of the fool.’ He imme- 
diately shut the Bible and left the room.” ec ; 
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and to their own serious detriment. What a sap- 
ping of right principles and feelings is there here! 


What a provocative is supplied to the passions of 
vanity and ambition! What a snare is created 


both for the unconscious puppet of parental folly 


and the favoured witness of his feats; the one to 
desire, the other to bestow, undeserved praise! 


-Commendation may doubtless in some cases be 
stowed with safety and propriety, but it must be 


with great caution both as to the topics and the 
tones: these must be studiously select. Great 
wisdom, the fruit of extensive observation and 
experience, is necessary in those who would deter- 


‘mine what things it is safe and proper to announce 


or to commend in the presence of the young, and - 


when it is desirable not to stimulate but to check 


precocity. 

That an excess of stimulus was applied to the 
meditative and pious propensities of Joseph Hughes 
in very early life there can be no doubt. To such 
an extent was his affectation or art of gravity car- 
ried, that he became averse to all kinds of amuse- 
ments and diversions, even to such as were both - 


appropriate and salutary to children of his age. 


He assumed a manner and appearance far above 


his years, and far above it may be feared his actual 


and solid attainments also. ‘‘ Joseph, ” it was one 
day said to him in company, ‘‘ do you love play ?” 
to which the grotesque little urchin, as he calls 


himself, demurely replied, ‘‘ I did, formerly.” His 
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father, there is good reason to believe, was too in- 
telligent and too discreet a man to encourage an 
over-wrought profession of religion or countenance 
an affected aversion to convenient gaiety. He un- 

derstood the sentiment, even if he were not able 
to express it in the language of Horace— 


Naturam expellas fareh, tamen usque recurret.”” 


If therefore his son exhibited an excess of scru- 
_pulosity in his abstinence from the diversions inci- 
dent to his age, it must be attributed to that childish 
inexperience and weakness which subjected him 
more to the influence of injudicious admirers abroad 
than to the discriminating care ex- 
ercised at home. 

When the show of religions! sentiment is both 
exuberant and precocious, special care should be 
taken by Christian instructors lest forms should 
be substituted for principles ; lest the beautiful 
simplicity of a tender age should be corrupted by 
an unnatural austerity, and the pupil be tempted, 
by the desire of applause to pursue a forced and 
feigned course, too likely to issue in an abandon- 
ment in riper years of all that was good along 
with what was evil, in the professions of early life. 
The result may sometimes be seen in a confirmed 
antipathy even to the best of principles, on account 
_of the hypocrisy with which sa. were. > associated 1 in 
younger days. 

even sprightlness belong. to the 
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14 MEMOIR OF JOSEPH HUGHES, A.M. 


ciates for the following eight years been pious, 
judicious, and intensely kind, the seed of divine — 
truth sown by a father’s hand with so much care, 
and watched over by his eye with such fond ex- 
pectation, would have produced a richer harvest, 
and the spiritual change then effected (if I may be- 
lieve it so) would have been more obvious and 
complete.” 


 §$ECTION II. 


His departure a school in progress and return 
home. | 


1778—1 784. 


_ Inthe tenth year of his age Joseph Hughes took leave 


of his parents to be received as a boarder and pupil he 
in the family of Mr. Smalley, minister of a presby- 
terian congregation at Darwen, near Blackburn, in 
Lancashire. The separation was attended with bitter 
pangs on the part of his parents ; but he confesses 
that his youthful mind bore up strangely under it. 
Perhaps the prospect of new scenes, painted by the | 
fairy-hand of fancy, and enlivened with youthful as- 
irations, had no small share in controlling his per- 
turbation during this season of trial. The emotions 
however thus suppressed soon broke out after- 

_ wards. He was met by Mr. Smalley at Manchester, 
who accosted him by saying, ‘‘ J oseph, you have 
left one father, you shall find in. me another.” 
This interview took place at the house of the Rev. 
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| BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 15 


Timothy Priestley, brother to the celebrated Dr. 
Priestley, but diametrically opposed to him in 


theological sentiments. He was a frank, hearty, 


and excellent man, possessing a great turn for 
mechanics, but very inferior to his brother in intel- 
lectual powers and attainments. Mrs. Priestley 
felt the yearnings of a mother over the youth 


brought thus to sojourn for a few days in her 


house, and observing his countenance on one occa- 
sion to be ‘‘ wet with Sorrow’s dew,” she affec- 
tionately strove to elicit the cause. It was not 
difficult’ to discover that his feeling of strangeness 


at such a distance from home and from his own 
_dear parents had produced it ; upon which she gave. 
him such assurances, and treated him with so much 


tenderness, as soon to recall his cheerfulness. 
Nor was the seasonable efficacy of that womanly 
kindness ever forgotten by him. 

His tutor had prosecuted : the latter part of 
his studies under Dr. David Jennings, author of — 
‘Jewish Antiquities of whom his biographer 
reports that he preached his first sermon at Batter- 
sea. The place of worship stood at some small 
distance from that afterwards occupied by Mr. 
Hughes himself, which was erected in or about 

‘Mr. Smalley, and 
fitted by his good sense and the universal pro- 
priety of his_ deportment to move in the most 
respectable circles, laboured among persons chiefly 
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of the plebeian order. ‘His hospitality, condescen- 
sion, liberality, and candour, endeared him through- — 


out the neighbourhood, and to a large circle 
beyond it.” Such wai e testimony borne to 
him by his pupil, when he had become thoroughly 
acquainted with his character, and was well-able to 
appreciate his excellencies. 

‘‘ With regard to religion however, ”’ the same 


witness observes, ‘‘ he was far from being entitled 


to rank in evangelical decision, holiness, and fer- 
vour, with a Watts, or a Doddridge. He seems 


to have moved on a very inferior level: “If he did— 
not in his conversations with his pupils altogether 
‘pass over the topic of personal religion, he was 
far enough from ever placing it before them in a 
calm and impressive manner, as one bent on wit- 
‘nessing its influential diffusion through their whole 
minds and conduct. His own profession. of reli- 


gion was the profession of a system which he no 


doubt understood, believed, ‘and revered, and the 
profession of a character which in the main he _ 
_ supported with consistency and honour. He took — 
great pains with his sermons, which were substan. 
tially correct, and had the advantage of being 
delivered with great distinctness and feeling. As 
_atheologian he belonged to the school of Doddridge, — 


or rather of Job Orton. But in consequence of 


his intimacy with Dr. Barnes of Manchester, and 


men of a similar stamp, the Independents of the 


county all but adjudged him to the class of Arians: 
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On the he have been justly ac- 
counted a modern Demetrius, in having a good — 
report of all men, and of the truth itself; so that ~ 
when his life of bodily and mental pain was closed 
the conclusion may be charitably and comfortably 
entertained that he entered into the joy of his Lord.”’ 

_ Such was the man to the influence of whose 
example and the aid of whose instructions Mr. 
Hughes was committed for a few of the most 
important years of his life. If, before, his reli- 
gious propensities were over stimulated, here they — 
were left at least to subside, or even allowed to 
freeze - Thus at a period of life when religious 
impressions if they exist at all are usually the 
strongest, and when biases are formed which few 
circumstances in succeeding years can effectually 
alter or subdue, he was almost entirely abandoned 
to himself. He gives a truly- affecting account 
of, the’ state of his tutor’s family at this time, 
the result in a great measure of the weakness and 

-pliability of him who was placed at its head:-— 

_ ** Beneath his own roof he had little to cheer him. 

His daughter died at mature age ; his sons imitated 
none of his better qualities. The younger fell 
into intemperate habits, from which I fear he never © 

recovered, thus imitating his unhappy mother, and 
taking advantage of his father’s resemblance to the 
lamented though venerated Eli. His eldest son, a 
youth of imposing appearance and promising abi- 
lities, entered the Daventry Academy, of which 
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the excellent Mr. Robins the theologies! 
department: In devoting a son, not vicious pers 
haps, but apparently unrenewed, to the. sacred — 
office, my venerated tutor fell into a practice 
lamentably common in every Christian land, and 
which had crept into the class of Protestant Dis- 
senters. The consequence in this case might 
be held up as a terrific warning. | ‘He was disap-_ 
pointed, not only in his son, but if I mistake not 
in almost every candidate for the ministry who 
and obtained his patronage.” 

The baneful and depressing influence of ie 


‘a scene on a young mind, trained as even that of 


Joseph Hughes had been, may be naturally anti- 
cipated; but there were other untoward circum- 
stances which increased their depressing influence, 
and these, with the immediate results, are tien 
by his own pen:— 

‘* My literary progress calen a two years’ resi- 


dence at Darwen was inconsiderable. I felt no 


ardour, and those about me afforded no stimulus. 


vanced and susceptible enough to be contaminated. 


IT was however contaminated in part, and with the 


exception of what I heard from Mr. Smalley, I 


‘Suppose that no one communicated to me, from’ 
the time thither to. that, of de- 


In a moral point of view the neighbourhood was aE 
_ “waste howling wilderness.’ A more vulgar and | 
_ debauched population could hardly exist. I was 
neither reflective enough to be astounded, nor ad- 
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parture a single suggestion to- 
further the good work which it has been presumed 
the Lord had begun within me ere I left home. 
My degeneracy I conclude ‘was palpable. . It may 
be stated in proof of this opinion that I do. not 
remember encountering ridicule on account’ of my 
alleged sanctimonious demeanour, ahd that the 
&§ bebrontiied of conscience were less piercing than 
5 they had previously been, and subsequently’ be~ 
came. I was a plant which — have anes 
the lamentation— 


Too plain, alas! the languor shire 
_ Th unkindly soil in which it grows, i 
"When the black frost and beating storm 

| Wither and rend the tendé? form.’ 


To one practice,” says he, of my 
exemplary tutor, I can never refer without regret 
and surprise.. All my knowledge of the metropo? 
litan riots about the year 1780, and of the war ther 
raging in America, was, to the best of my recol- 
a - lection, derived from the newspapers read by Mr. 
a Smalley during the invervgl between the morning and 
afternoon services of the Sabbath, and also ‘after tea 
in the evening. «What could induce such a man 
_ thus to desecrate the hallowed day, and contravene 
_ the spirit and tendency of his own best public 
instructions ? ‘Was he countenanced by the ex- 
ample of any ministers, or even hearers, whom 
competent observers would have considered to be 
devout? Would Job Orton have essayed: to 
vindicate his admiring friend ? : “Did hie do the 
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like? To me the case is inexplicable. Surely 
it was a blot in the escutcheon, a marked deviation 
from the line pursued by the older and more spiri- 
tual nonconformists—a consequence of being often 
mixed up with degenerate er of the Presby- 
terian school.”’ 

Towards the close of the year 1780, when the 
infirmities of Mr. Smalley incapacitated him for 
the exertions of a tutor, his pupil was transferred 
to Rivington, a township in the same county. The 
ree school established here to which Joseph 
Hughes was consigned, was founded by Pilkington, 
Bishop of Durham. The management of its finan- 
cial concerns and the choice of its masters, at that 
time, devolved on six governors, part of whom 


were members of the establishment and part Dis- 


senters. A visitatorial power is vested in St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. At the higher end of the 
school, such as learnt the classics came under the 


discipline of the head master; the second master, 


at the lower end, took charge of the rest ; some 
girls were included. ‘Writing and arithmetic were 
taught in an upper room by a third tutor, and a 


_ dancing-master occasionally attended to assist such 
as wished for the aid of his profession. 


The building, though possessing great nid: 


tities, has gone into a sad state of dilapidation. 
The school also, when our friend saw it, not many 


years ago, had dwindled to its last possible dimi- 
‘nution. ‘I was mortified,” says he, ‘“when I saw 
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the dreadful Heataias of the place, and still more 
when I learnt that there appeared to be only one 
scholar engaged in learning Latin. Soon may the 
Parliamentary Commissioners grant it the 
_ of a visitation.”* 

He gives his own account of his neveiioteion 
and progress at this place :—‘‘ The head master 
was a Mr. Norcross. Had that name been despoiled 
of its first syllable, it would have correctly desig- 
nated its wearer. At the first interview he made 
_ ne uneasy, and, previously to his taking a journey 
soon afterwards, the impression made by his vehe- 
mence was such that frequently during his absence 
I wae into great consternation by dreaming 


_* A friend at Wigan has obligingly c communicated the follow- 
ing particulars to the editor through the medium -of the Tra- 
velling Secretary of the Tract Society :—“ Mr. Hughes to the 
close of life was much attached to this school; and when in the 
neighbourhood he generally made a point of visiting the scenes 
where his youthful days were spent. The last time he attended 
the Bible meeting at Wigan he hired a chaise and went to 
_ spend a short time at his old school, accompanied by the indi- 
vidual who gives this narration. The deceased was exceedingly 
anxious to address the boys; perhaps he had a deep impression 
- on his mind that it was to be his last visit. The Rev. Mr. 
Whittaker, the head master of the school, kindly complied with 
his wishes. He then fervently and solemnly prayed for the 
young people, and afterwards gave them a most tender and 
affectionate address. He pointed out ina very striking and 
peculiar manner the great danger of a sinful course, and then 
endeavoured to win the hearts of his youthful auditors by a 
beautiful description of the lasting pleasures which are connected 
. with true religion. Many were alee under the address, par- 
_. ticularly when the speaker pointed to vote seat he occupied 
scholar. At the close he prese a 
complete library of the publications of the 
the use of the boys.” 
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‘humours of his father were to have. 
still more’acrid.* | 


and had both done all that men so related to me 


have had to review the years spent in Lancashire 
with lively satisfaction, unless my mind had proved 
‘so tasteless, sluggish, and recreant, as to have 


_ gtances at this time, he adds—‘‘ I was accommo- 
dated with board and lodging in the house of 
_ Jonathan Kershaw, a presbyterian, having an 
_ @piscopalian for his wife, and a quaker for his only 
son. Several of the scholars were my fellow- 
‘Inmates. Neither the chapel belonging to the 


‘ritual death reigned in our family, and in all the 
surrounding families, with slight exceptions. To 
be a Christian indeed, ‘subjected to the charge of 


which cast seems too even for 


of -his ‘return: | Some allowance may in justice be 
made'for a temperament hereditarily severe. The 


Mr. Noreross was occasionally afflicted 
great lowness of spirits, during the continuance of 
which: he signified his apprehension ‘of being 
reduced to ignominious penury. Had Mr. Smalley 
been more strict, and Mr. Norcross more lenient, 


ought to have done and might have done, I should 


deprived ™ very best cultivation of its power to 
improve.” 


In further detailing his situation and circum- 


establishment nor that belonging to the dissenters _ 
was favoured with an evangelical ministry. Spi- 


° Why. are ouch men selected for tutors, wheo the monld in 
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distance of two miles” lived: and: preached 
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_ branded as a compost of hypocrisy and folly. At: 


Mr. Redmayne, quite high enough as a Calvinist, 
and observably illiterate. My mother when visit- 
ing the neighbourhood heard him, and: so far: 
approved his discourses. ag well as the strain of. 
his conversation and his: acknowledged character, 
as to recommend my going to his chapel. I should 
have readily conceded that he was a better, maf 
than any with whom I was acquainted, and that I 
could not hear him preach without being more 
affected than when I attended elsewhere. But 
found that he was stigmatized, and it was seldom > 
that I resorted to his chapel.. Had I been with the 
_boys of our school when he was passing by, I should 
gladly have excused his taking no notice of me. | 
Yet I wished him to be esteemed, and did. not — 
think better of myself for having partially 
shunned him. I was too enlightened to be ignos 
rant of his Abdiel-worth, but too worldly to. endate 
reproach for his or his Master’s sake. 
One of our boarders, Robert Darbyshire; 1 mem 
ut of a presbyterian family in Bolton, drew much 
- attention by the superiority, of his dialect, manners; 
disposition, and general conduct. He engaged less 
eagerly than the greater part of us in-our amuse- _ 
ments, especially those of a boisterous nature. The 
texture.of his mind was delicate, and he seenied 
anxious to maintain a dignified propriety in the 
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house, in the school, and everywhere. He avoided - 
all scrapes, he conciliated universal regard, and re- 
-laxed sternness itself, embodied as it was in the 
teacher, who made so many tremble. Iwas more _ 
intimate with him than with my other companions, _ 
and always felt more respect for him than for my- 
self. We once united in the composition of a 
sermon on these words : ‘ Put on the whole armour 
of God.’ To the best of my recollection it was 
short, spiritless, and what our divines call legal. 
I advert therefore to it, not as indicating an ad- 
‘vanced state either of knowledge or feeling, but 
simply as demonstrating that the mind of each 
party in the concern was somewhat imbued with 
theological sentiment. On neither of us had the 
light of truth shone with a permanently quicken- 
ing ray. We had been better trained than those 
with whom we were brought up, we were more 


scrupulous, the awful subject of religion had made 


a deeper impression upon us, and we had a more 
obvious claim to something like methodistic repu- 
tation. But we were not rooted and grounded in 
the faith—we were not constrained by the love of | 
Christ—we did not in heart and practice avouch _ 
the Lord to be our God.* 


| | 


The best days of Darbyshire,’” tlic: 
long before his death, “appear to have been those which he _ 
spent in our boarding-house. Having occasion to visit Riving- _ 
ton (1687) resident there. It was 
my occupy the pulpit of the presbyterian chapel 
on a Sunday evening, but he seemed surprised at ‘the in- 
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‘« Darbyshire’ connexions lay in the 


a dade which had begun to swerve from the doc- 


trinal system of the early nonconformists. While 
paying them a visit in the course of the Christ- 
mas holidays, I was taken by them (nothing 


loth I ween) to the Bolton theatre, where I wit- 


nessed the performance of the ‘ Fair Penitent.’ I 
_ was much interested ; but my first attendance on an 

occasion of this kind was also my last.* Whether 
I have foreborne on a superior or on a subordinate 
principle the fact is surely not to be regretted. 
Whence by the way comes it that the followers, 
or, as they may prefer being styled, the admirers 
of Arius and of Socinus, are more likely to be 
found among the votaries of the stage than those 
of Calvin? Why should the circle formed round 
a Belsham be in this respect less abstinent and 
self-denying than that drawn round a Booth ? 

| 

timation, and I declined soliciting his good offices with , the 
’ trustees, their stated minister, Mr. Taylor, being that day. absent. 
It is melancholy to reflect that within the memory of man no 
_ evangelical person has officiated there, and that the same record 

substantially applies to the episcopal chapel. The son of a Mr. 
Anderton takes an active part in the dictate Sunday-school, 


and has received from the society in London, at my instance, a 
assortment of tracts, which I hope he has not been dis- 


_ suaded from dissemina 


tin 
* Thirty-two years = at he visited the same place. 


But for what a different ae em and in what a different state of 


mind! The Bible Society held its annual meeting in that theatre. 
“My mind,” says he, “ was then fixed on eternal realities. I be- 
_ beld an immense auditory listening and gazing for five delightful 
hours, while Christians, some adorning private life and some sus- 


ns g the sacred office, e 
ly their welcome 


on the excellence of the — 
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« God did not utterly forsake me at Rivington. 

| Time after time He awakened my spirit, remindeth 
me of my early obligations and professions, and 
urged me to consider and amend my ways. Re=. 
turning after one of our vacations from Darwen to 
Rivington over an intervening moor, I ruminated 
on my history and prospects, implored Divine 
mercy, and resolved to lead a religious life. At 
the end of my walk I opened a book which Mr. 
Smalley had given me (either ‘ Hickman on the 
Spirit,’ or ‘ Shower on Eternity’), and read se- 
yeral of its pages. But the day did not close 
before I started from this good employment, and 
took an. interest in overlooking a cottage-party | 
absorbed in a game of cards. My prototypes were 
those of whom it is said, ‘ They returned and in- 
quired early after God: and they remembered that 
God was their Rock and the High God their Re- 
deemer. Nevertheless their heart was not right 
with him, neither were they steadfast i in his cove- 
nant.’ How suitable also to my case were the 
words that follow—*‘ But He being full of compas- 
sion forgave their iniquity and destroyed them not ; 

yea, many a time turned He his anger meay, and 
did not stir up all his wrath’ ! : ey 
_ “ As far as my own powers of definition are 
concerned my state was apocryphal. Without 
disputing and without entirely forgetting . ‘my re- 
‘sponsibility to God, I was by no means cordially 
subject. to his law, so. to 
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terms: with: and while: acknowledging the 


services of religion to be proper and indispensable, 
was disquieted by the apprehension that I should 


- never enter upon them with affection and delight., 


With regard to my social character it was unstable 
and capricious, streaked with the saturnine and the 
gay, an awkward amalgamation of the man and 
the child. I search all around for distinctive excel- 
lence, and find none. I had neither fortitude nor 
courage, I was neither studious nor magnanimous, 


Meanwhile the moral elements of my situation 


offered little to solace or to improve me. I wit- 


_nessed as vile and mischievous profligacy as I had 


done at Darwen. My days were days of collision 
and vexation: frothiness, trickery, cruelty, and 
selfishness, in diversified forms, prevailed in our 
scholastic community. Jeremiah would have 
repeated at Rivington what he said in Judea— 


_ *O that I had in the wilderness a lodging-place of 
_wayfaring men, that I might leave my people and 


go from them.’ But Jeremiah could have added 
what I could not— has no 


with theirs.’ 


Thomas Hardman, one of our r boarders, was | 
an active, resolute, and adventurous youth, formed | 


fer and reckless of consequences. 


‘“—— — si forte reponis Achillem ; | 
iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura neget sibi non arroget armis.’ 


He delighted in mischief, and tyrannised over those 
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"whom he exceeded in physical power; but he was 
humorous and entertaining, and we looked up to 
him as a leader in our various sports and excur- 
«Thad never been near the sea or in the com- 
pany of a sailor ; but Hardman was accustomed so— 
to expatiate on a sailor’s intrepidity, on the regions 
he had an opportunity of visiting, on the laurels 


he may win, and on the glee with which, at the 


conclusion of a voyage or a war, he details toa 
listening group of inlanders his escapes, his 
achievements, and his gains, that I also listened 
like one who pants for a hero’s reputation, and 
dreams of it as the prize awaiting him on his 
return from the field of ‘a vast adventure. I can 
but ill account for the existence of such a feeling 


even in its incipient state ; for my mind was never 
' particularly imaginative, nor would any one who 


knew me have supposed that either physically or 
mentally I bid fair to perform exploits or brave 
disasters. Still the theme gave interest to many a 
subsequent conversation, and, at one time, what 


_ had often beguiled the hours of juvenile fellowship 


seemed likely to assume the pomelity of an actual 


‘* Occasionally I met tarith causes of chagrin. I 


was approaching the age at which nature seeks 


new and expanded prospects; the vocation to 
which the hopes of my pious but remote friends 
had destined me presented ‘no charms, and on their. 
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part I must intl anticipated as the consequence a 
great disappointment. These circumstances added 
_ force to the romantic considerations above noticed, 

and mingled them with musings sometimes gay 
and sometimes mournful. Unlike Hardman I had — 
_to encounter sharp misgivings, was grave and 
timid, had excited fond expectations, particularly in 
a mother’s breast, and frequently revolved the — 
melancholy‘ and almost inevitable results that 
might flow out of the rash course into which 
Hardman was eager to draw me.. At length 
Divine Providence brake the snare ‘suddenly, and 
I escaped. 

‘‘No ascendant spirit stood near in the form of 
‘an associate to open and recommend a high moral 
course, and as for the far inferior advantages of 
literature they were greatly circumscribed, though 
before quitting that neighbourhood I was placed as 
a pupil at the head of the school.* | 
_ ‘On arriving at the last year of my con- 
tinuance at school I still resembled Ephraim, that 
“cake not turned,’ a mass of inconsistencies, 
a character that might well have given rise to 
opposite prognostications, a compost which it 


_ * «When I lived in Lancashire,” says our friend towards the 
close of life, “ Independent ministers in that county were com 
_ratively few, and fewer still were academically educated. The 
increase since that period has been no less remarkable than 
delightful. Of the present generation Roby (since deceased), 
Raffles, Payne (since removed to Exeter), and MéAll, are 
_ distinguished ornaments.. The present number of Independent 
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would be difficult to describe. If I had not t been’ 
soon removed, or miraculously restrained, I must 
have floated on the sea of life a deplorable wreck. 
Conscience was not altogether blind or mute, but 


* 
< 


evil propensities grew I 
traly affirmed, | 
Video meliora proboque ; 


Humanly speaking, or destruction de- 
pended on the scenes and connexions with which 
I was thenceforward to be familiar.”’ seni 


— 


BECTION 

His Studies at the Bristol Academy. 

 1784—1788. 

| At the commencement of the summer in 1 7 84 Mr. 
Hughes returned to London, after an absence of six 
years. His mother, whom he had seen within that | 
period, was easily recognised, but his recollectionsof _ 
others it was observed had considerably faded. Those _ 
friends who had favoured him with their patronage — 
‘were already anticipating its result in the conse- 
eration of his days to the sanctuary. Their views » 
upon this subject had certainly been prematurely 
adopted. Too much reliance had been placed by 
them on early appearances, and it was felt by him 
that a grievous disappointment would be inflicted 

upon them were he to decide upon a secular 
‘It was hence if he wished 
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influential friends who thus surrounded him,* 


emotions which became my situation and prospects. 
‘Human influence, it is to be feared, wrought on me 


members of the same, 
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to. conciliate them that he should. 
come a theologian. 
No wonder that from the slider of kind and 


and the means of spiritual instruction and im- 
provement with which he was supplied, as well as 
every incentive to make a public profession of 


religion and to demean himself accordingly, his 


progress towards taking such a step should have 
been accelerated. He does not appear, however, 


from his view of it afterwards, to have been 


satisfied of its propriety, nor of the purity and 
devotion of the state of mind with which it was 
accompanied. 

In acceding to the wishes of 


was not thwarting my own, yet was I lamentably — 


deficient in those high-toned principles and strong 


more than that which is divine. The latter at least 


-Yequired to be searched for, while the former was 


at all times apparent. I knew little of that de- 
votional feeling of which Doddridge knew so much. 


‘ 
i 
| 


* The following are the names of some of the excellent persons 
of which the circle was composed :—Mr. Thompson, a retired 
minister; Mrs. Rebecca Wilkinson, an eminent benefactress of 


the poor; Dr. Stennett, pastor of the Baptist Church in Little 
‘Wild-street ; Mr. Smith, of Colebrook Row, Islington, one of the 
_ Deacons at Dr. Stennett’s ; Mrs. Williams, an intimate friend of 


his mother; Mrs. Simp: 


n, his eldest sister, and several others, 
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Into the sentiments I then 
and which I have never in the main forsaken, I 
glided imperceptibly and without a conflict.. My 
mind was ductile, and might in another connexion 


have glided into opposite sentiments, having up to 


that period been almost a stranger to the points 
mooted among theologians, though perhaps pre- 
serving an obscure relish for the strain to which I 
was accustomed ‘from my earliest years. 

“ My danger lay in deferring too much to 
superiors whether in or out of the ministry, 
actuated as I was partly by a sense of varied dis- 
parity, and partly I apprehend by selfish anxieties 
and selfish hopes. Iwas quick in perceiving what _ 


pleased my partner in the dialogue, and lay ex- 


posed to the temptation which such a fault pro- 


duces. That it did not operate so as to make me 


either then a hypocrite, or afterwards a changeling, - 


_ may be assumed without authorizing the deduction 


of any very flattering inference. I now wish in 
vain to analyze my moral state at that interesting 
juncture, being astonished that I took the course: 
then opening before me so soon and so decisively, 
and on the other hand that I prosecuted it with SO 


little ardour and success. 


‘ Dimitium fact, qui ceepit, habet.’ 


These it must be remembered are the decisions 


_of a severe and rigorous judgment, in riper years, 
on the qharacter of the first rudiments of moral 
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excellence. They must be received with some 
abatement on account of the unfavourable: esti- 
mate which a laudable fear of self-flattery would 
be liable to produce. It is not to be supposed, 
from the high-toned piety and shrewd discern- 
ment of the parties to whose: judgment his case 
‘was submitted, that they would unanimously have 
decided in favour of the future course he was to. 
pursue had else not been about him undoubted 
marks of genuine piety, uprightness of oo aN 
and determination to excel. 
“* T was baptized,” says he, “in company with 
Mr. Holloway, (the celebrated engraver. of the 
Cartoons at Hampton Court,) and a few more, by 
Dr. S. Stennett, a Sabbatarian close communionist: 
_ He had received a respectable education, and.was 
I believe the completest gentleman in the whole 
- denomination of ‘Baptists. Indeed his manners 
were courtly, a’ kind of heir-loom well conveyed 
from his father and grandfather, who had moved 
more than himself within the precincts of royalty. 
The effects of the French revolution on the minds. 
of many warm theorists in England excited his — 
apprehensions and displeasure, especially when he 
traced them in the circle of those whom he had — 
_ beén accustomed: to regard as Christian friends. 
_ His congregation was rather select than numerous; — 
his sermons (which he usually read) were judicious, 
clear, unaffected, and practically evangelical ;, while 
his soft and for the most part plaintive, delivery 
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‘exemplified Quintilian’s cantus obscurior in a way 


which added: much to the interest of all that he 

uttered. 
Bde resided the latter of his life at 

Muswell Hill, where his friends in succession 


formed many an admiring and delighted levee, 


welcomed by one who was uniformly hospitable, 
pious, and entertaining. Among his frequent 
guests was the celebrated John Howard, whom I 


have often seen in attendance on his ministry, and 
with whom I should ‘have often been a fellow 


communicant had the church in Wild-street ad- 


mitted Psedobaptists to the sacramental table. 


The texture of Dr. Stennett’s understanding, like 
that of his heart, was sound. But he might have 


said, 


‘Deficiunt animique.’ 


He had but a modicum of imagination, nor did 
he pretend to be original or profound. Yet, 


_ what he published on ‘ Personal Religion,’ and on 
* The Parable of the Sower,’ affords a specimen of 


talents adapted to convey sacred instructions in a 
correct, neat, and engaging style. On the whole 


he eminently adorned his profession ; and when he 
died left-a chasm in which has 


never been filled up. 


_ ** He belonged to the Trust founded by Dr. John 
Ward, formerly one of the Gresham College Pro- 
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exclusively, but by preference, from among the 
_ Baptists, and who were to. be taught if: requisite, 


first, in some English seminary ; ultimately how: 


ever in a Northern college, andi to be succeeded — 
from time to time:by the same number} according 
as suitable candidates. might apply. ©The destina+ 
tion might be to the pursuits: either of a preacher 
or atutor. Provision is made in the will for:con- 
tinuing to the students, the first year after com- 


pleting their studies; the allowance — ei 


By the advice.and influence of the 
peatnant young Mr. Hughes, in the course of a 

few months after his public profession of: religion; 
was placed upon Dr. Ward’s Trust, theological 
student in the Baptist Academy at Broadmead, Bris- 
tol. The President’at»this time’was the Rev. Caleb 
Evans, D.D.;. the classical tutor, James’ Newton; 
A.M. Here he continued the usual. period, with:a 
view of completing his course in Scotland. His deport- 
ment while a student; judging from the-testimony of 
a few of his surviving colleagues, was marked by — 
nothing either strikingly commendable or otherwise. — 
Great docility, soft and unassuming manners, with 
irreproachable moral conduct, were: the principal 
points of his character. He was before most of 
his fellows in previous training and preparation’; 
but he complains seriously of the! want of adap+ 
tation im: the stridies« or: 
D 2 
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_ administration to his state of mind, to bring him 


a forward. This was then, and in a measure is still, 
_— great drawback to at least the literary profici- 
-ency. of young men in the theological seminaries 


of Dissenters. In one respect these seminaries 
haye an immense advantage over others, of a 


higher literary.character, and of a more general 
nature, which include a training for the sacred 


office, but are not restricted to it. This advan- 


tage consists in the evidence required of the 
possession of sound principles and piety by the 
candidates for admission, and of the indications | 

of a providential leading, as well as of a more 
spiritual destination, of the candidates to the 
ministerial function. The intimate association of 


a number of young men, intent for a while on 


mere literary and intellectual pursuits, which pre- 
sent no check to the sallies of imagination and 
the ardour of the. passions in seasons of relaxation 
and recreation, requires no small share of religious 
knowledge and principle in the first instance to 


preclude the exhibition of worse than youthful 


follies and indiscretions. If, notwithstanding the 
attention paid to character, and to selectness in 
the admission of students into these institutions, 


and the vigilant inspection to which. they are con- 
stantly subjected, instances have not been wanting 


of moral delinquency; what may not be looked for 
where no such rules of admission and no such 
exist or are. put in 
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the object of pursuit to the sacred profession; ‘will 
be allowed perhaps to form a more than counter- 


balance to: the: deficiencies of these institutions in 


advantages of another order, relating to’ strictnes3 
of discipline, and greater proficiency in® classical; — 
scientific, and’ literary attainments. No deécora- 
tions of: the: edifice for of 
at the base. 

- But it is better.to let Mr. Hughes apa for him. 
yy self on the subject of his academical course at 
- Bristol, and on the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages of his situation at that time:— > 
« Before quitting Bristol for Scotland I enjoyed 
_ the advantage of hearing, as the assistant of Dr. 
Evans, Robert Hall, who also took part in the — 
tuition of the students. The genius and attain: 
ments of. the last individual would be ill por- 
trayed by me. They command admiration wherever 


he is known ; and if his:pen had been as busy as 


_ his mind is capacious, ardent, and sublime, they 
_ would have commanded the admiration of distant 
ages. No one before I listened to him had trans 
lated the classics in my hearing with equal grace 
and spirit ; no one had given me such an impression 
of intellectual nature. But he seems never to have 
formed the same lofty estimate of himself as he 
must have known that all his acquaintance held 
most tenacio usly. The paucity of his. publications 
must be this cause. “On what subject, — 
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he has subotentially said, can you recommend me 

to write, on which better things have not already 
appeared than it is in my power to produce L 
Hence we may account for his diffidence, amounting 
to anxiety, when he has spied among his public 


auditors a Parr or a Mackintosh. Having been  _ 


asked what he thought of the famed John Hender- 
son, he said, ‘I felt myself to be a mere child in 
his presence.’ : | 
“ Mr, Newton was, I believe, chiefly self-edu- 
cated. His temper was amiable, and his company 
much relished in the small circle where he was 
embosomed many years. It is stated that he gave 
lessons in the learned languages to Hannah More. 
In our academic family he wanted strictness and 
discipline. Dr. Evans had a vigorous mind and a 
generous disposition. He had pursued a regular 
course of studies with some advantage. He was 
fitted for the transaction of business ; he had con- 
siderable facilities as a speaker, and he derived 
from his offices, his property, and his mental 
\ capacity, an influence which was felt in the aca- 
_ demy, among the objects of his pastoral care, and 
throughout the Baptist Association, then so inte- 
resting in the West of England. An admirable 
circular letter, read at a meeting held in Wellington 
about this time (from the Western Association) was’ 
_ the production of Robert Hall.* | 


* See his ‘Works, p. 415, It is entitled 
of the Chtintion Dispensation, n the 
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Bristol academy, both in its ierary and its 


_ theological departments, was, while I continued 


there, and perhaps" for forty years afterwards, 
deficient in system and i in stimulants.* | 
‘* Slender ,as was my own stock of erudition 


upon joining*the academic group at Bristol, I found 


only two individuals during a three years’ resi- 
dence whose classical attainments were superior to 
my own. This had the unhappy effect of slackening 
my application, so that I quitted the place without 
any material improvement. Not having completed 
my sixteenth year at the commencement of my 
course, and having been little conversant with men 
calculated to unfold and invigorate the intellect, I 
could not but exhibit and feel a mortifying dis- 


parity betwixt myself and the majority of my new 


associates. The freedom and fulness in particular 
which harked the devotional addresses of Mr. 


Hinton, when taking his turn at family prayer, 


astonished and at the same time depressed me. 
My embarrassment on those occasions was gene- 
rally apparent and most grievous. To any thing 
in the shape of a disquisition I was consciously 


unequal ; and my-themes indicated a common and 


barren mind. I was however just capable of 
relishing bold and beautiful sentiments, though 


apt to confound a gaudy with a good style. In — 


* In these res the Rey. Messrs. Crisp and Anderson, the 
latter of whom has recently deceased, have accomplished ~— 
improvements. 
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consequence of being so much younger than the 
majority of those around me, I was rarely compli-: 
mented with the kind notice which invites a person 
to take part in a critical conference, though it were. 
the humble part of a mere listener. Hinton and — 
Kinghorn were men in age and in understanding,. 


while in both I was but a boy.” bie 
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his life. 


CHAPTER II. 


RESIDENCE AT. THE UNIVERSITIES, 


| SE CTION 
aa Journey| » Scotland and first session at the University of Aberdeen. 
1787, 1788. 


Ke aaa the former chapter we have been prin- 
cipally guided by Mr. Hughes’s own pen. But the 
outline he had prepared of his own life terminates 
at this point, and we have now to pursue our 
course as we best may, by the help of letters and 
a miscellaneous diary, in which he recorded most 
of the engagements and eee occurrences of 


~The record already scaiianne to the reader of the 
inconsiderable progress which Mr, Hughes con- 
_ sidered he had made in his studies at Bristol, and 
_ of his bitter lamentations over the deficiencies of 
which he was conscious there, must be received 
with some allowance for the humiliating and de- 

pressing views he was accustomed through life to 
form of himself and of his proficiency in any 
course of excellence. His pen was true to his feel: _ 
ings, but those feelings were hardly true to the — 
case; more particularly as compared, not with the 
elevated standard he had formed for himself and 
bad ever in view, but with his opportunities and 
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with the progress of others in similar circum- 


‘stances. He certainly had imbibed at Bristol a_ 
- taste for literature in general, and formed a deter- 
mination to excel in the various departments of 


knowledge appropriate to his profession. He must 
therefore have hailed with joy the opportunity 
afforded him of being placed upon what was termed 
‘Dr. Ward’s fund”? for a continuance of his pre- 


paratory studies by a residence for three | or more = 


yeare at one of the northern universities. 

‘In October, 1787, he set sail for Aberdeen, ‘witht 
a view of prosecuting his studies in the Old College, 
or as it is more correctly designated, | ‘« King’s 


College,” i in that city. His companion on the voy 
age as a fellow student was Mr., afterwards Dr. 


J. Evans; (author of the celebrated ‘‘ Sketch of all 
Religious and of several 
other popular works,) with whom, from their habits 
of association together at this period, Mr. Hughes 
formed a close intimacy, and whom he ceased not 
to respect and esteem through ‘life: Upon taking 


up his ‘residence “at the’ college he seems to have 
addressed himself to his studies with an exalted 
purpose and resolution of mind, to be ’best esti- 


mated by the pungent regrets continually recorded 


“im his diary at his actual slothfulness and defi: 


ciency. Taken by themselves, these regrets would | 
seem to indicate a remarkable inaptitude to study; — 
but when illustrated by the facts of the case as 
recorded at the same time and by the same pen, 
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and by what in future’ life proved to be'the 
results of his ‘application to study, they must ‘be 
viewed as indeed the offspring of disappointed but 
of over-lofty aspirations, and as resulting from 
extravagant anticipations of a progress in know-_ 
powers of mortals. | 

At King’ College illasttions 


Robert Hall, had completed his studies by the aid of 
the same Fund, and had taken his degree of Master 
of Arts three years before. On Mr. Hughes’s 
arrival, Dr. Ogilvie still retained the chair of Hu- 
manity or Latin literature,* and Dr. Gerard} that 
of | divinity, whose admirable lectures, as well’ as 


_ those of Dr. Campbell; professor of the same 


science at Marischal College, he had the privilege — 


of hearing. On the sabbath he attended the’ minis- 


try of those who were considered the most evan- 
gelical preachers in the churches of that city; such 
alone were fitted to snetain our young’ friend i in that 


* He was Lecturer iso in natural history; pine as an 
author was very much admired for his “ poetical prose transla- 
tions of the Latin Poets.’ 

t Dr. Gerard was known to the wold by several works of a 
literary character, and by two volumes of excellent sermons. 
His son, Gilbert Gerard, succeeded him as professor of divinity. 
He published some of these works after his father’s decease, 
and was also author of an excellent work entitled “ Institutes of 
Biblical Criticism.” “It is published more in the form of notes 
than of elaborate dissertation, and exhibits a vast fund of learn- 
ing most judiciously applied. It is a work most highly and 
justly commended by Bishop Marsh. All the copies of it that 
were sent to London were unfortunately lost on the passage ; 
it has i in become exceedingly ac scarce. 
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elevation both of ‘piety: and sacred 
which he had already attained. But it might not 
be so easy perhaps to meet with one who could 
carry him on to those higher attainments in godli- — 
ness to which he so ardently aspired. 
But few weeks had elapsed before we find him 
complaining, in terms sufficiently severe, of his 
slothfulness. ‘‘ Finding myself,” says he, ‘‘ and 


friend” (Mr. Evans, who probably lodged in the 


same house with him at that time) ‘‘ too much at- 
tached to our beds, I spent the forenoon in collect- 
ing a variety of scriptures, wherein the sin and folly _ 


of such voluptuousness is clearly set forth.” He adds, 


‘* may not my indisposition to diligence in study 
arise from want of spiritual fervour?” 
It does not appear that he could at all address 


himself to the pursuits of mathematical science. 


The reader will remember that a similar thing is 
recorded of Swift :—*‘‘ He held logic and met aphy itil 


in the utmost contempt, and he scarce considered 


mathematics and natural philosophy unless to turn them > 
into ridicule. The studies which he followed were 
history and poetry. ” So it was with Mr. Hughes. 

Naked figures had no charms forhim. ‘No pro-— 
fit,” says he, ‘‘ seems to present itself from algebra. 


‘In it I see nothing pleasant or inviting. Letters 


formed in noble intellectual combination, such as" 


some lines in Milton which I have just committed 


to memory, are far more entertaining than those. 


whose —_— is determined by co-efficients or by 
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one of the signs, + or —.” His pious feeling then 
breaks out, ‘‘Oh! that I had learned the divine 
arithmetic of wisely numbering my days!’’ — 

But for the classical beauties of Greek and > 


- Roman, as well as of English literature, the young 
-_collegian had the keenest relish. If not strictly in 


this respect what is denominated a hard student, 
he was far from being an inattentive one, or a mean 


_ proficient. The foundation of. that respectable 
_ share of classical knowledge which he possessed 
in future life was laid here; and from the highly 


classical taste he evinced throughout we must 
conclude his attainments to have been both sound 


-. and extensive. He could not, as was his custom 


a in the autumn of life, have resorted:to the histo- 


rians of Greece and Rome, especially to the philo- 
sophical works of Cicero, for entertainment in his 


leisure hours, generally i in the afternoon of the day, 
had he not in the spring time of his years so 
mastered their difficulties as to become imbued 
their spirit and familiar with their diction. 


. But a circumstance must now be noticed which 


will account for a very different complexion given 


by himself. to the character of his diligence and 
progress, both i in these pursuits and that one of far 


greater importance, personal religion. Either from 


the slenderness of his means or from previous 


habits, or from a conscientious feeling, he appears 


to- have practised at Aberdeen, what he after- 


wards continued i in a somewhat moderated measure 
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through life, a degree of temperance in his ordi- — 
nary diet approaching to abstemiousness. His — 
bodily frame, at no time robust, does not appear 
to have been sufficiently supported by a generous 
and nutritious diet, so as to maintain the tone of 


_ the animal system and the vigour of his mental 


faculties. The consequence was a degree of re 


laxation in both, sometimes amounting almost. to 


prostration. We meet in his diary with references 


os to the minutize of his provision after he began to 
_ live by himself, to the economy he was able to 


practice, and to the small quantity of animal food » 
that he found to be sufficient.* He gives the items 


\\of his expenses, from which the conclusion is 


forced upon us, that he observed a considerable 


degree of abstinence ; and.as if this were not suf-_ 
_ ficient for the reduction of his bodily strength, and 
the bringing down of its rebellious appetites, he 


interposed a day of entire abstinence. ‘‘ Drew up 
some rules,” he says, ‘‘ for the improvement of 


my conduct ; for the better observation of which, 
on entering upon them, I propose to keep on the 


morrow a day of fasting and prayer.” the close | 
of that day he remarks—‘‘ rosea little after seven, 


— 


* In two cases, one of a rheumatic fever, and the other his 
last illness, a remark to this effect was elicited from his medical 
attendants, In the former it was observed that owing to the 
abstemiousness he had practised, stimulants would have their 
full effect upon him ; in the latter, it _— asserted that. he had 
carried on the practice too long and‘too far.to admit of that 
resuscitation of the system which might otherwise have been 
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and from that time till one exiersined myself con- 
tinually in reading, writing, meditation, prayer, 
and singing. Found some little aversion and dul- 
‘ness at first, but consoled myself with the thought 
of having attempted to do my duty: I found very 
little inconvenience in fasting till dinner tima.’’ That 
such a mode of ‘‘ doing his duty,’’ however, did 
- not prove very, effectual, or recommend itself to 
him on. mature reflection, may be inferred from his 
confining himself to this solitary instance of its 
adoption, and from the complaints which at no 
great distance of time: are recorded by his faithful 
pen :—‘‘ Wasted the day in an indolent manner, 
yet taking no steps to rectify it. Where, alas! 
are the good effects of my fasting, as well as — 
prayer! Methinks I have forgotten the engage- 
ments I once made. Good God! look down in 
“mercy upon me J 
From the habits adverted tah 
corporeal, doubtless resulted much of that languor 
and. depression now so frequently noticed and — 
deplored by him, as well as that. self-depre- — 
-ciating. spirit which he so generally manifested: 
‘No one who knew. him can deny him to have 
- possessed a native hilarity and buoyancy of spirit, 
often emitting scintillations of wit and playful- 
ness; but at the same time it was plain that 
this. tendency had been all but destroyed by a 
prevailing cast of pensiveness bordering upon 
dejection. eee native. fires were not only: not fed, 
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To this cause it was owing that while at college 
the slightest irregularities of diet were productive 


of considerable bodily uneasiness. Then he speaks 


of frightful dreams, of fancied noises, and prognos- 


tications of ill; and once ventures so far as to 


conjecture that in agitations of this nature some 


-jnfluence of a Satanic kind might be exercised: 
BE So poorly,” he writes on one occasion, ‘‘ and 
so dejected that I could scarcely do any thing: 


Dreamed a dissension had taken place between my 
mother and myself, similar I believe to one of 
a preceding night, both owing ‘to bodily indisposi- 


' tion, abused it may be by some malignant spirit.” 


‘In the midst of these conflicts he was never- 
theless acquiring stores of sound knowledge, and 


forming habits ‘of occasionally close study. Leta 


confession of his idleness be put by the side of the 


recounted operations of the day, and it will soon 
be seen how opposed the one was to what would 
have been anticipated from a perusal of the other: 


At acomparatively early period of the session, after 


the usual registry of the various authors read by 


him, he writes—‘‘ This day is worse than a blank. 


Let it be blotted out from the remembrance of vin: - 


dictive wrath, but never let it fade away from my 
memory, which ought to retain it for. humiliation 


and sorrow.” A day or two afterwards occur - 
‘similar expressions—‘ An unhappy, »because an. 


illspent day.” And yet, on this very day, his regis: 
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tered employment was as follows : :—‘* Read six 

chapters in Isaiah, one hundred lines in Homer, 
began Dupin’s Ecclesiastical History, and read 
through the Preface and Preliminary Observations,” 
_ The last named portion alone contains fifty folio 
pages in small type, and might be considered itself 
a fair morning’s work. 
_ Similar reproaches for neglect, in juxta-position 
with similar a: of exertion, occur throughout 


the journal, 
In one place he inserts some rules, which he 
had evidently been forcing upon himself, from 
serious reflections on the loss of past time. They 
are the follov ing :—‘‘ Rise at five, or as soon after 
as I can wake; till breakfast, Bible, Watts, and 
Miss Murray’s History ;* till twelve, Hebrew ; till 
two, Greek ; till four, Geography ; till tea, Logic ; 
till eight, Latin ; till bed-time, what I please.” Yet 
shortly after — the following self-accusations :— 
‘‘ My mind seems to be infatuated ; neither clas- 
sical, nor biblical, nor even amusing books please 
me.”’ Thes are again succeeded by a statement 
of facts of Toseaall description. Readin course 
fifteen chapters of the first Book of Chronicles ; 

_ the argument, and 114 lines of the 9th Book of 
the Iliad; 120 lines of the 7th Book of Virgil ; 
began the Cyropoedia of Xenophon, and wrote 
great part letter to Mr. Thompson.” So 

e conclusion, that his sara 
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about his want of diligence and of aptitude for 


his breast. The judicious reader will impute these 
-* to. causes. akin to those which produced his other 


imagined height of purity and holiness with which. 
it was perpetually, perhaps 
eontrasted, 


estimable persons, and prevents us, in the perusal, 
from. either impeaching their veracity or supposing 
them to be really chargeable with the positive guilt 
and obliquity which their language would, in the 
ordinary diction of society, be employed to deli. 
exclaims the subject of this memoir, 


necessary to help us to. improve: it well! O God, I 
‘thank thee for awakening me from. my former le- 
thargy.; yet though I can review the past week with 
‘greater pleasure than former ones, I 
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study arose chiefly from the high standard he had 
fixed for himself, and the ardent but watts 
ofhis mind. | 

But still more piercingly does in bewail his 
remissness in religious duties, and the secret work- 
ings of evil discovered by him in the chambers of 


complaints, and will infer from them the existence 
indeed of a partially unfavourable state, but one 
that was made to appear much more so by the 


The nicer sense of evil, ueednind by high toned 
religious feelings and principle, accounts for the 
acknowledgments and confessions of turpitude in 
the journals of some who were confessedly most 


‘‘ what a sacred deposit is time ; and what grace is 
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the estate, about £500 a-year, is just returned from England, 
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- numerous omissions of duty, and commissions of 


sin. By live; oh that grace may live in me !” 


Shortly afterwards—‘ Indolent, and prayerless, 


Rose late—did little when up. Read the Bible 


like a ballad; trifled like a child ; and thought like 


one of the sensual race.” Then follow these 


emphatic confessions and ejaculations :—‘‘ Oh how 


vile are my affections, how raging my lusts! Lord, 
Lord, forgive me, and remember not in riper years 
the sins of my youth! If I do not sin in actions 
thought most dreadfully. Who so 
vile, black, and devilish?” He adds——‘* Spent 
in thinking of the new year. May I be 


enabled to walk more circumspectly, to have my 
evil passions subdued, and become in aveny* re- 


spect a better and more useful man !”’ 
There were, however, gleams of sunshine amidst 
this heaviness, with regard both to his secular and 


his spiritual state. A variation of scene for a few 
days greatly relieved him; and once, after a visit 


to Dr. Ogilvie,* minister the of 


* This Dr. Ogilvie wa: was author of pea poems, and was @ 
very excellent man. Our friend’s account of the visit may be 
seen in the following brief extract:— 

T am just returned from a short excursion into the country ; ; 
was chiefly at the house of Dr. Ogilvie of Midmar, about fifteen 


i, English iia from Aberdeen ; he is a very learned and ingenious 


man, and a most excellent companion. There isa castle in his 
neighbourhood, apparently of great antiquity. The heiress to 


where she has resided about three years. The low ground is 
pretty well cultivated, but the high-lands exhibit a dark and 


The view towards the west is but: a chain 
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distant a few miles westward from” Aberdeen, he ’ | 


writes as if he had surmounted every thing gloomy 


and fearful. °‘* Better days,” he observes, “t begin “ 


to dawn,’ though the progress is as yet but small; 


Last: night’ a sweet season with God. Oh! how 
precious! ‘Prayed a long time, with intervals of 


praise. ‘Why is it not always thus with me?” > 


“It will not. be imagined that religion had arly 


share, except by the high aspirations it formed 
within him and by their failure of accomplishment, 
in producing that spirit of dejection and heaviness 
‘which pervades his diary. This, from its extending 


itself to his literary pursuits, and to ‘every thing in 
which he engaged, appears to have been the pres — 


vailing cast of his character, aided if not effectec 


huge ‘mountains, covered with a black kind of heath, and few 
or no. plantations. ; The houses much inferior to the meanest in 
England: they denominate that a town, which we should think 
worthy no higher'a title than an assemblage of sheep-folds; and 
3 Se tring of the inferior is exceedingly coarse. I was howeve 
not a little surprised at being informed that within the ‘space of 
@ very few miles there were several gentlemen of large fortunes! 
Upon my return from Midmar I called at Shene upon Mr. Hogg, 


a gentleman with whom I believe you are acquainted; my time — 
was so limited on account of the horse I had borrowed, that I was | 


_ ‘With him just long enough to regret I could be no longer: he is 
uite a farmer, and his crops are none of the worst. At Shene 
there is @ large pond, or och as they term it, upwards of a mile 
long, and proportionally broad. It is a addition to, the 
scene, which still uires something to enliven it.’ The ministers 
OF this country are for their hospitality, and are in 
general much respected by their hearers ; in short my first ex- 
cursion has pleased me so much that I don’t intend it to be the 
last—eo much for self. the state of your 


family—hope my aunt enjoys -her 
that your dairns are all aL 


th uninterruptedly, and 
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the that have’ been noticeds Atomay 
_ indeed, be reasonably ‘conjectured, fromthe na- 
ture of the case, as. well/as: from several incidental 
expressions, ‘that religion, by its ‘soothing: and 
encouraging influence, ‘held him on in his other 
pursuits, and prevented ‘the disappointments: of 
his ambition from inducing -him ‘altogether: to 
abandon his work. Religion improves, does 
not essentially alter the complexion’ of the soul 
_ Tt renders the pensive, not gay, but: peaceful ; the 
buoyant in spirit, not sad, but: sober. ‘And is: not 
a-certain sort-of pensiveness usually allied with 
‘genius, or with minds'of taste and imagination? 

_ Ordoes not ‘the very tendency of mind to with- — 
draw -itself from: the objects of sense, and-to be 
‘perpetually surveying its own acquisitions, :com- 
pared with its deficiencies, generate a feeling of 
this kind? In fine, who, without anxieties aiid 
solicitudes of this nature in the morning: of life, 
has ever made much figure on the stage of society? 
The God of grace especially seems ‘thus to have 
_ prepared his advocates for both the duties and the 
dangers attendant on’ — in 


the'world: 
return to our friend: solicitude for 


| siaieil improvement had evinced itself soon after 


the commencement of ‘this session, in suggesting, 

or at least adopting, the plan of private meetings — 
of the students for that purpose. His ‘first’ miemo- 
upon: this as follows : Settled 
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_ read the works of lighter authors, such as novelists 


for a short time was greatly attracted by them, 
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the conditions of a society for reading Greek in 
our room, on Tuesdays and Fridays.” A little 
later—‘‘ Entered a society for reading Homer— 
met at six in the evening ; read twenty-one of the 
first lines of the 3rd book of the Iliad, analyzed 
every peculiarity, and entered critically into the 
spirit of the author. Continued thus engaged till — 
eight. Oh that I thirsted as much after the 
knowledge of Christ as after the inferior attain- 
ments of learning!” Shortly before the close of © 
the session the society broke up, and it appears— | 
‘* pace haud bene servatd.’’ Still he seems to have 
caught eagerly at every stimulus and assistance in 


the prosecution of his studies ; for in the vacation __ 
following, which he spent at Aberdeen in con- 
-nexion with a fellow-student of the name of 


Verral, he read with persevering regularity the 
f€neid of Virgil, the whole of Homer’s Iliad and 


‘Odyssey, all the plays of Terence, and, partially 


or entirely, a considerable number of ‘Latin and 

English authors. 
Owing to the gravity sectilentel upon him, and 

assumed by him in early life, extending even to 


‘the interdiction of the most harmless youthful © 


relaxations, he had probably never felt any inclin- 
ation, nor been furnished with any opportunity, to 


and satirists. This year, however, at Aberdeen 


he fell in with some books of this description, an ‘ 
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Ainongst he mentions “The Vieat ‘of 
‘Wakefield ;” and observes, ‘‘ it is very enticing, 
and I should be afraid of coming near many so 
entertaining.” Pope’s Homer, and Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, deeply engaged his attention about this 
period, and from both of them he conimitted 
various portions to memory. | 
It is in teresting here to observe the etiely atten- 
tion he evinced to minute accuracy of expression; 
and which seemis to have led to that fastidiousness 
of diction for which he afterwards became so re- 
-markable, inducing, as some ctities have thought, 
a diffuseness which gteatly lessened the force and 
perspicuity of his style. He was one out of a 


umber of students who translated the speech of 


Veturia from Livy, a8 a college exerdise: His 
_ production, though without a name, received the 
meed of high praise from the Professors, adconi- 
‘panied, however, with a hint relative to the dif- 
 fuseness and copiousness of its expression. On 
this he set about a close review of the exercise, 
adding some remarks on language which shew 
that even then perfect propriety in the choice of 
words was to himi an object of ardént desire md 
of laborious effort. 
! Another characteristie of our young friend thay 
Be ientioned, as allied, it is believed, to great 
sensibility and to the undeveloped of consci- 
intellectual superiority or 
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This love of fame, though by no means the 
purest of human motives, is probably amongst the 
first emotions of a mind feeling within itself the — 
promptings and stirring of powers to which no- 
present boundaries of space or time present an 
adequate range. That our esteemed friend had 
ever, even in early youth, desired, much less antici- 
pated posthumous fame, who that was acquainted 


_ with him in only his matured character and riper 


years could have surmised? Yet at the period 
now under review he recorded the ' following 


_ passage in his diary: :— Began short-hand again, 


thinking it may be of use to me in taken down 


‘sermons and in wriTiINe My Lire.” Mr. Foster’s. 


Essay a man’s writing memoirs of himself 


had not then been thought of—and how or why 


should this youth at college suppose his life would 

ever be worth writing ? 
About this period he began to forni a sitele of 

acquaintance in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, 


which became considerably enlarged before he left 


that city. The benefit he derived from the friend- | 
ship and converse of these individuals, some of 
them highly respectable and estimable, compen- 
sated for the injury which attention to them must 
have inflicted on his studies; nor did he fail to 
attach them to him (as was ever the case with all 


whom he deemed worthy of sharing his affections) 
for the remaining years of life. He also kept up 
a frequent correspondence with some friends in 
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England ; and the three following letters, written 
during this session, (the first from a well known 
and esteemed individual, the other two from 

him to a distant relative who survives him,) will 
afford some further insight into his character and 


tention 


London, 


‘Dear Faienp, As cold water to a thirsty 
soul, so is good news from a far country.” Such 
was my worthy friend’s affectionate letter to me. 
Circumstances considered, it came sooner than I 
expected. I was nota little concerned on account 
of Mrs. Simpson’s* illness. Though I have not the 
pleasure of being personally acquainted with her, 
yet I felt much for your honoured parent, and for 
you who were at so great a distance. I know well 
what anxiety of mind you must be in, having ex- 
perienced somewhat of the same nature more than 
once. Iam very happy to find that she is in a fair 

way of recovering her usual health and strength. © 
_ The loss of so amiable a daughter and sister, as I 
_ find she is, would have been a great trial. The 
ties of nature are very strong, and so are the bonds 
of friendship when rightly formed and well founded. 
Witness David’s lamentation for his friend Jona- 
than. But since these blessings are so uncertain 
in their continuance, it would be well if we could 
‘sit more loose to them, hold them as lent to us for 
a certain season, make the best use of them while 
in our possession, and be ready to resign them 
whenever the right owner thinks fit to call them 
from our embraces. My judgment tells me that 
such ought to be my disposition ; but ah! how far 
short am) be in acting up to what I believe to be 
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both my duty and interest! ‘‘ My soul cleaveth to 
the dust ; Lord, quicken me according to thy word.” — 


| ; i | _ I find, my dear friend, that your inward troubles 
‘(i are very similar to my own, even as face answereth 
i face in a glass. You ask, what can we do when — 


God seems to be against us? when we are in such 
a mournful state as not to receive consolation from 


a the world, from the children of God, from the 
seriptures, nor scarcely from God himself? Sad 
_ case this, but such as I have often experienced, 
a and have been ready to give up all hope, concluding _ 
ie that the little acquaintance I had with niy own 
ae heart was no more than the effect of a mi 
education, and a constant attention on a preached 


Gospel. When I have been thus brought to the 
valley of Achor, and refuge failed me on every 
side, I have taken such a resolution as the lepers 
did when they ventured to the hosts of the Syrians, 
even cast myself at the footstool of Divine mercy 
as a poor helpless miserable sinner, crying, ‘‘ Lord, 
_ save me or I perish. Jesus Christ is able to save to 
the uttermost—lI will not go until thou bless me ;’’ 
_ then has a door of hope been graciously opened to 
me, and I have been enabled in some measure to 
stay my soul upon God, resolving that if he, were 
_to slay me, yet would I trust in him. The Doctor’s* 
- encouraging manner of addressing doubting Chris- 
tians has frequently afforded consolation to my 
_ drooping spirits ; as you say, ‘‘ he is a man of a 
_ thousand ;” may his valuable life be continued, and 


his usefulness more and more increased! _ 

___I think his son improves very much. I heard 
_him lately on a very short text—‘‘ What has God 
_ wrought?” His + were thought to be very 
-. appropriate and judicious ; it was the most pleasing 


Dr. Stennett. 
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discourse! to me that ever I heard from him, and 
_ delivered without notes too. The Lord seems to 
communicate his gifts and graces to him by gradual 
degrees, which is a great favour. When young 
men have at first set out with a full gale, the undue - 
applauses of the people have done them great 
injury ; their top-sails have carried them along too 
fast, and a shipwreck has often ensued. But I 
hope young Mr. Stennett will move softly, and goon 
to increase, till he is fully fraught with evangelical 
treasure, and so be made abundantly useful. 

I would not have my young friend think that 
Iam so partial to England as to imagine that re- 
- ligion is confined within its walls. I know God 
has had, and still hath many people in other lands, 
particularly i in Scotland. I have read the works 
_ and exemplary lives of many eminent men there in 

the last century, and doubt not but there are many 
excellent individuals inhabiting it at this time, and 
_ that the face of things makes a better appearance 
there than with us, especially in their strict observ- | 
ance of the Sabbath, which is highly becoming and - 
decent.. Nevertheless I have reason to believe that 


the generality of that nation, particularly their 


_ seminaries of learning, are greatly degenerated 
from their forefathers, both as to the doctrines of 
grace and the vital power of religion. I have 
trembled for youths who have been sent there for 
education, before they were well grounded in the 
truths of the Gospel, or had experienced the bless- 
ings contained in them. This is like taking a 
young child from its wet-nurse, and putting it to — 
a dry one, before it be capable of digesting food ; 
no wonder that they should turn aside to imbibe 
_ errors. Blessed be God this is not your case nor 
of your companions. | 
I a: wish all yong men who have a view to 
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_ begins to usurp 
most it is then high time to turn her out of doors. 
~ Ido not like to see or hear learned ministers treat 
 guch of their brethren who are destitute of the ad- 
vantages of education with contempt, since the 
Lord has thought fit in the general to bless their 


4 different talents and attainments. 
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the ministry to make use of every opportunity they 


are favoured with for acquiring human as well as 
Divine knowledge. Learning is certainly a very 


good handmaid to grace, Hagar like ; but when she 
and aims at being mistress upper- 


labours more abundantly, that the glory may re- 
dound to God and not to man. On the other 
hand, I do not like to hear the unlearned condemn 


-Jearning as a useless attainment, since it has proved 


a special blessing to many ; neither can say to the 


a other with propriety, ‘‘ I have no need of thee.” 


I have either heard or read a pleasant story of 


Dr. Owen and John Bunyan, who were cotempo- 


raries in the ministry ; both great men, but of ve 
The former 
invited the latter to preach for him one Lord’s-day 


morning. Bunyan was so diffident of himself, and 


had such a sense of the Doctor's profound learning 


and great abilities, that he modestly declined the 


offer ; but the Doctor still insisting upon it, he at 


last consented. on condition the Doctor would be 


absent, ‘which he promised to be. ‘Bunyan was 
wonderfully carried through the service, to the 
great satisfaction of the auditors, notwithstanding 


that many of them may be supposed to have been 
very nice hearers. Dr. Owen concealed himself in 
some private place, where he could hear distinctly 
and not be seen. When he ascended his pulpit in 
the afternoon, he told his congregation that he 
could only endeavour to scatter a few crumbs 

among them of what his worthy brother had fed 


‘them with in the morning. | am at loss which to 
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admire most, the diffidence and modesty of the one, 
or the condescension and humility of the other; 
there was a noble dignity in both, worthy the 


imitation of the ministers of the present day. 


aces, and 


shines most brilliantly in Christians of great parts — 
and piety. This little story may prove a lesson of 
instruction to my young friends in future. _ 
_The account you give of Mrs. Cruden is very 
pleasing. I am glad you delight to be in the com- 
pany of the aged: they are the honourable of the 


earth when found in ‘ae way of righteousness. 


She is more than old enough to be my mother; 
how happy should I be to visit the excellent lady 
and hear wisdom drop from her lips. _ 

This is a long epistle, which | fear will take up 
too much of your precious time from better en- 
gagements to read it. I will endeavour to be 
more concise in my next, and not waste so much 


time and paper, and also tire your patience to so 


little purpose. My kind respects to Mr. Evans. 
Please to accept of the same yourself. All your 
friends greet you, and wish you the best of blessings 
—so does M. W., &c. ; 


FROM MR. H. TO MRS. M. 
King’s College, 


Covusin,—As Captain Matthews expects 


to sail in a few days, I have with pleasure em- 


braced the opportunity of writing to you and many © 


-. more of my London friends. This conveyance 


may be rather slow, but I hope it will also be sure. 


- Should Christmas come before you receive these 


lines, accept them as a Christmas-box ; should 
they tarry till the New Year, take them as a New 


—Year’s gift. Not that I ‘imagine their intrinsic 


excellence: makes them worth accepting at either 
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season, , but they may be so, as they are designed ta 
shew you I can keep my promise, and especially as | 
would hereby present my tribute of gratitude. In — 
recommending me to Mr. M., you have laid me 
under the highest obligations. Like his brother 


in London, he is exceedingly friendly and polite. 
_ Every 

to our and since. Our situation is 
chiefly by his means, eligible, and every way con- 

venient. We seldom visit the New Town without 
__ ealling at Gilcourstone to see a worthy mother and 
-aworthy son. Frequent inquiries have been made 


after you and Jemmy. We dined with Miss Hay, — 


Mr. and Mrs. Davidson, from abroad, and Mr. 


Calder, a wine-merchant, at your brother’s, but have 


not had the pleasure of seeing Captain Hay, but 


expect your brother to introduce us at his leisure. 
I shall say nothing more of my voyage ; if you 
have heard of it at all, you have heard enough. 


‘You smile at my excessive sickness, and I can 


smile with you, now it is over. The sea and I, how- 
ever, parted without any regret, or any wish to see 
each other again, except at a distance. You will 
be wishing to know my opinion of Aberdeen. It 
pretty much answers the ideas I had formed before- 
hand ; though the summer must certainly set it off 
to advantage. The Old Town is a miserable assem- — 
blage of hovels, especially that part which you first 


enter from the New. This may indeed. operate in 
'an advantageous manner, and, together with the 


eold, and. the ruggedness of the roads, may confine 


me where I ought to be (at least during the winter), 
‘in my study. I imagine you were shocked with the 
coarseness of the ordinary dialect, and indeed I have 
met with few whose speech does not quickly tell 


their country. But. my having livedin Lancashire, 


where many of the peculiarities of theRentch phrases 
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are prevalent, gives me a decisive advantage over 
- may companion, and enables me to ken a whole sen- 
tence when he scarcely knows twa words. I am 
_ surprised as often as I walk out, and especially in 
_ the kirks on Sunday, with the sight of so many 
aged of both sexes—some really seem to be more 
fitted for a shroud then a plaid. A sign of long 
life, I suppose, though some tell me hard work 
‘makes them appear more ancient than they are. 
_ Nobody will be offended I hope at my adding, that 
the features of men, women, and children seem 
-much inferior to those of South Britain. But this 
rule has many exceptions. 
| believe I shall be very happy in my situation if 
health and strength, those sweeteners of life, are 
continued. My accommodations are very good, and 
the terms more reasonable than I expected. I have 
procured a scarlet gown, the distinguishing badge 
of . collegian. We commenced business yester- 
day: you will not wish me to enlarge upon its 
i when I tell you the subject was mathematics: 
No, no: the ladies have nothing to do with such 
cramp terms—the toilet and tea-table, are their 
sphere, and not a board of algebra, or a heap of 
mathematical problems. Manufactured articles, for 
_ the most part, are:much dearer here than in London, 
and I believe the shopkeepers make a pretty good 
handle of strangers. You may have seen our 
college, but I suppose were never here in ses- — 
sion time. Were one who had visited Oxford or — 
Cambridge to pass by the building when the stus 
dents. are the court he would imagine 
resembled the press-yard of Newgate when crowded 
with, felons, rather 
at a university; so Aeupiadiila a figure do most of 
them cut, Half of them are children in years, 
more children in knowledge, and, [ was going to 
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say, almost. all beggars in habit and clowns in 
- manners—such is the specimen at present. You 
will please to give my love to Mr. M., uncle and > 


aunt, and little Jemmy—I purpose:informing your 


brother of this conveyance, though I fancy he may 


deem it not speedy enough for him. e have 
already received 51. from him, which my mother — 
can easily replace, when you see her. I shall add © 
~ no more, than that I hope I shall hear from you ; 
meanwhile remaining, Yours, &c. J. Hucues. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. ke 
King's College. 
** Dear ‘Covusin,—When I look at the date of 


your last I am almost ashamed to set about an an- 
-swer; but farther reflection suggesting that would 

— be making bad worse, I take pen in hand, with 
an anxiety suited to the interesting nature of your 
-epistle. Nor can I hope in the compass of a sheet 


to write satisfactorily either to you or myself: 
an hour’s fire-side chat is preferable to a quire of 


engrossed paper. And in some respects conver- 
‘sation alone would enable me to illustrate my ideas ‘ 


with clearness and perspicuity. We have forsaken 
for a while the flowers of facetious diversion, and 
are treading upon solemn and sacred ground. ; Let 
us tread with caution. Glad I am to find you are 
in any degree willing to traverse this road, though | 
you must allow me to remark your gait betrays the 


novice. Be not startled. You have indeed been 


* accustomed to certain external modes, which some 
_ grace with the name of religion, but by your own 
confession the world has displayed its gaudy colours 


but too successfully, and you are entangled almost 


beyond the hope of being extricated.. But if this 
charge of your own bringing be true, where must 
the weight of it fall? The answer is easy :—partly © 
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upon yourself, partly upon those who introduced 
you into scenes and gaieties which in a pensive 
moment you deem more than unprofitable. But the 
maxim which they laid down respecting the in- 
struction of youth might often be unproductive 
of pernicious consequences. In a sceptical age like ~ 
the present, when every one would rather embrace 
singularity than truth, it appears to me of supreme 
importance to imbue the tender mind with some- 
thing more than those general principles which it 
might have received from a virtuous Pagan. The 
heathens teach no more because they know no 
more, but we are favoured with a law from Heaven, 
which is so pure, so perfect, that no danger can arise 
from a young mind being early even prejudiced in 
its favour. I do not extend this principle to the 
_ differences betwixt dissenters and church people, 
for these are in reality not so wide as some ima- 
gine, and mature reason will best guide each mind 
for itself. But let Christianity itself never be un- 
charitably concealed from the young and growing 
mind. Perhaps, cousin, I may tax you for your 
general censure of dissenting sermons. I could 
easily point you out ministers amongst us whose 
discourses ate as perspicuous, connected, varied, 
useful as any. that can be named from amongst the 
dignified clergy themselves. But it is the fate of . 
whole bodies to be charged with the weakness of 
some individuals. But waving these smaller points . 
I am not very solicitious to make you a dissenter ; 
no, the churchman and the dissenter, if really pious, 
are both the objects of my love and admiration. Are 
you indeed in earnest about religion itself? What 
has induced you to think more seriously of it now 
than you have hitherto done? But excuse me for | 
asking the reasons for your inquiry? It is enough if 
inquiry be fourided 1 ina sincere and deep convic- 
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tion of its propriety and necessity. The great diffi- 
culty you seemed to be puzzled with is, how you can 
learn to treat the world as it ought to be treated. 
My dear cousin, this is a question easy to be an- 


swered in theory, but which we shall both find 
hard to realize in practice. One thing however keep 
in mind, that we misrepresent religion when we 
imagine and declare it to be an enemy to our hap- 
-piness ; when we conclude it to be some gloomy, 
- gevere service, which precludes all affinity with © 
what is innocent in the world, and imagine we are 
-proficients in piety then and then only when we 
| retire to the solitude of a hermit or the austerity of 
-amonk,. Let us indulge more becoming sentiments, 
and at the same time take care lest, by a perverse 
tendency of human nature, we quit the one extreme 
and fall into the worse. The pride of fashion, the 


glitter of riches, the allurements of amusing scenes, 


and the levity of an indolent mind, are too apt to 
encroach upon us; and when we are enticed by 
any of these, it is singular indeed if we do not break 
through proper bounds, and descend beneath the 


dignity of the Christian character. But this is a 


_ theme upon which I might preach for ever, and I do 


not think it the most proper to begin with. I wish 
to turn your eyes from the world to your own 


heart. I wish you to retire within, and ponder well 
your thoughts, and as far as you can your general 
springs of conduct. In those important moments, let 
the scriptures guide your meditations, and let your 
_ prayers ascend to Heaven for success. The first les- 
_sonwehave to learn is humility, toconceive ourselves 
as weak, unqualified, guilty ¢reatures. To this end 
_ we should place full in view the law of our Maker, | 
and narrowly observe its vast extent, as reaching 

farther than man. can see, extending to the very 
thoughts of the heart. By comparing this with what 
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actually takes place in our own hearts, we may be 
able to form some idea of our state ; and I will ven- 
ture to pronounce that person stupid to a high de- 
gree who after all can applaud himself and justify 


his conduct. The language of scripture is, that — 


“all flesh hath corrupted its way ; that there is none 

, ho, not one; that the whole world is become 
guilty before God, ‘and that we are all gone astray.”’ 
Now, it is vain to think of exempting ourselves 
from this numerous class, and it is fatal to think 


carelessly about it. Alas! there are many who - 


seem to suppose that all is well ;—that God being 
merciful, and Christ having died, they cannot fail 
of being saved, though they never exercised ph 
repentance. | Believe me, this is hard work; 
implies not merely the perception of our) sinful 
natures, not merely a confessing our iniquities 
_ with a momentary resolution to forsake them, but 
it is a work of God upon the soul, by which he 
humbles it under a sense of sin, leads it to acknow- 
ledge its iniquity, fills it with abhorrence of it, and 
enables it utterly to forsake it. And this repentance 
is necessary, not merely for the profligate and 
abandoned, ——it is necessary for you and for me, if 
we have never yet exercised it; it is necessary for 
those who appear the most sober and moral. Pride 
must yield, and the sons of men must own them- 
selves guilty. May God lead you to the proper 
exercise of this first grace, and enable you to 
enlarge upon these few hints! Take in good part 


£ my plainness ; and if any thing carries with it the 


air of impropriety, be good enough to mention it. 
- But as I hope to see you next month we shall then, 
if you are so disposed, have more leisure to talk 
over this important object. 
Yours, &e.. J. Hueues. 
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| SECTION Il. 
Fits and third sessions at Aberdeen 
-1788—1790. 


In entering upon the second session of his acade- 


mical course, in November 1788, Mr. Hughes had 


resolved upon some new plans for the furtherance 


of his studies, among which he seems to have 
had a particular preference for private association 
with other students, on account of the mutual in- 
citement in the acquisition and knowledge thereby 


afforded. Besides his former friend and associate 

— Mr. J. Evans, he speaks much this year of a Mr. 

rf Verral, mentioned already, with whom he says he 
had much intercourse; nor did he, while eliciting 
or imparting literary information and intellectual 
pleasure, forget to consult both his own and his a 


friend’s advantage in the far more important con- 
cern of religion. Not however, if we may judge 
from a remark recorded in his diary, with any 
immediate success in reference to the particular 
object of his solicitude. “Talked with Verral 
about gospel doctrines. Oh! that he saw the 
truth as clearly as I think I see it, and that we 


both followed it with ardour unabated. Teach us, 


O Lord, and lead us right.”’ 

_ His religious sentiments at this aie were de- 
cidedly Calvinistic, and of the name from which 
that term is derived he seems to have been not a 


| little fond. His predilection indeed for the system 
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( 

th designated was now so. strong that it engaged 
him frequently in warm controversy with some of 
the other students ; but as this never was an ele- 
ment congenial with his spirit, he probably soon 
quitted the practice; and in so doing connected 
with.it the significant mark of his disapprobation 
conveyed i in these few words, ‘‘ Nothing got by it.” 
About this time he engaged in collecting the sum of 
nearly five pounds from his fellow students in sup. 
port of a preacher i in the Highlands. 

Towards the close of the session he became re- 
miss in his attendance on the public lectures, from 
what precise cause is now unknown. But judging 
from the whole tenor of his diary for this period 
we should say, that he had found himself conti- 
nually thwarted in his resolutions and attempts to 
arrive at eminence, or even to make any marked 
or perceptible progress. He was evidently dis- 
couraged, and most probably by bolder and more 


adventurous rivals for fame. The very desire to 


excel, as it leads us to place the object to be 
attained exceedingly high, may be the cause of that 
unconsciousness of advances really made, approach- 
ing to a fear of our having even retrograded, which 

often characterizes ardent minds. Hence perhaps 
__ the prevalence | of the self-condemnatory strain still 
observed in the diary of our friend, throughout 
the period in question. ‘‘ Little done, and the 
«remains of illness pleaded as an excuse. O self- 
justifying creature, how long shall self-love lead 
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thee to ruin! Oh my indolence and misimprove- 


ment of precious opportunities ! Alas! where are 


my rules and firm determinations! My active 
principle seems to be annihilated, and I lie upon 


the system as so much misshapen lumber. 1 must 


now reform, or how shall I appear with honour at 
a future day? Good God, appear for me and have 
mercy upon me. To improve life is a noble pur- 
suit. Let this be my pursuit. idl J never neglect 


thee, O my God!” 


He now prepared to revisit his native sent: On 


April 9th he set sail for England, and notwithstand- 


ing the sea sickness which he suffered during the 
voyage, we find him engaged on board in preach- 
ing to some soldiers and the crew, and in reading 
to the passengers. On the 16th he arrived in 
London, and after receiving the congratulations of 
his numerous friends and patrons, he turned his — 
attention closely to the subject and manner of 
preaching. For this purpose he attended, at all 
possible opportunities, the ministry of the most 
eminent preachers, of various denominations, in 
the metropolis.¥ It was during this winter that 
he first heard the celebrated Mr. Jay, at that time 
a very young man, and became so enamoured of | 
him“as to attend exclusively upon his ministry 
during the remainder of its exercise in London. 


* He specifies i in his journal the names of Mr, Mewes. Mr. a 


Burnside, Dr, Price, H. Mr. Romaine, 


and Rowland Hill. 
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The long interruption of élose stiidy, oecasioned 
_-by the vacation, exerted doubtless a prejtidicial 
influence over the mind of our friend. This was 
further increased by the unusually large circle of 
friends and acquaintance he had formed, and 
which engaged } him in a continual succession of 
| visits. 
The cotiseditences he felt and deplored in the 
loss of much valuable time and a constant dissipa- 
tion of the thoughts. _ 
intermission of college labors did not 
however produce any distaste for the pursuits of 
science, or the inquiriés more immediately con- | 
nected with the sacred office he had in prospect. 
His ardour in study seems rather to have risen as 
the period of preparation shortened. 

He set sail in October, 1789, for the comitnence- 
‘ment of his third session at Aberdeen. While in ~ 
England Ke had yisited 4 Suriday School with his 
friend Mr. Holloway, and was so struck with 
the scene that he resolved to ptoject atid form 
something like it upon his rettitn to the north — 


Nor had he been long in Aberdeen before he put 
his resolution in practice. He gathered a gtoup 


of children, formed rules for theit instrtiction on 
the Sabbath, and indefatigably persevered in 
acting upon them. The following are extracts — 
from a. register he kept of his proceedings in 
reference to the school, and serve to shew how 
much his warm and benevolent heart was Set upon — 
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thie work hie other numerous and arduous 


pursuits :— 


« An account of the Sunday School instituted Nov. Sth, in 
the King’s College ; from its first origin. 


« Sunday evening.—Having previously besought 
the Lord to free me from every unworthy motive, 
to direct me in my serious endeavours, and to. 
crown them with a blessing to the dear little ones, L 
looked over Watts’s Catechism of Scripture names" 
in the first set, marked down in the margin texts _ 
where the persons were mentioned, and collected a 
few hints of a practical nature. Seven was the 


hour appointed ; they came however, in the joy of 


their little hearts, before. I took’ a list of their 


‘names, seated them, twenty-four. in number, 


(thirteen girls and eleven boys), provided them all 
with books, and began a serious address ; shewing 
them the good effects of education and religious 
instructions, in increasing their knowledge of 
themselves and of their Maker, and improving 
their practice, in their own persons, towards their 
neighbours and towards God. I spoke to them of 
Jesus, and longed to see them willing to love him : 


then prayed with some enlargement, then cate-— 


chised: a few only had had books early enough — 
to learn any questions. Their behaviour good ; 

about eight I dismissed them, entreating them to 
mind what I had told them, and to have their 
questions and answers in great readiness against 


next Sunday. I repeated, ‘ The grace of our 
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Lord, &ec.,’ we they seemed to go as if they wished 
the day to arrive when they should return. Mr. 
Wishart and two women present ; people seemed 
in general to like the plan, and if my own pride 
or indolence don’t ruin it, I hope for a blessing 
through Jesus Christ my Saviour. Amen.” 
_ He goes on to detail from week to week the | 
progress of his little charge ; and his own improve- 
ment in a facility of addressing them, and offering 
prayer. His friend, Mr. Evans, was his principal 
coadjutor, but even he was not always present. 
Along with the children, whose number gradually 
increased, the parents were invited to attend, and 
strangers of all ranks and both sexes were freely 
admitted as visitors. These increased at length to 
the number of between two and three hundred, 
and a kind of sermon was addressed to. the whole 
generally by our friend, at the close of the school. 
The spectacle was so far novel at that time and 
_ place as to excite marked attention. Whispers 
were circulated respecting him and his motives, 
for this imagined assumption in the introduction of 
new modes of usefulness. Some insinuated. that 
he was secretly paid for his labour ; in reference to 
which he says, ‘‘ blessed be God, I can imprecate 
ruin upon myself if I ever once thought of pe- 
cuniary advantage. Let my labour be as free as 
the Gospel.” It was the very motto he adopted 
afterwards for his conduct on a much larger and 
more opin scale. So tenacious was he at this 
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time of the principle, that when one of the poor 


‘mothers of the children offered him, from the over- 


flowing gratitude of her heart, a few peats as a 
recompense, he persisted, to her great pain and 
mortification, in the steadfast refusal. Indeed his 
own savings appear to have been devoted to the 
purchase of books for the use of his scholars, as 
well‘as the powers of his mind and body to their 
improvement in Scriptural knowledge. Against 


these books however surmises were entertained, 
_as though they must have contained something 


peculiarly sectarian and bigotted to account for 


the ardour manifested in imparting their contents. 


This called forth from him the following re- : 
mark :—‘‘ As to the books, they are such as I am 


desirous the whole world should see and peruse. 


Most of them are recommended by the ennai 
for promoting Christian Knowledge.” 

It is impossible to calculate the effected 
by this humble institution, which he describes as 
in a flourishing state at the close of the session. 
Several distinguished persons were among his 
visitors, the lady of the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, 
some of the Cruden family, and others equally 
respectable. His farewell of the children for the 
recess was accompanied with lamentation and 
weeping on the part both of them and their 
parents, and on his own with grateful — 
givings and tender regrets. 

A valued ed at Aberdeen who survives him 
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gives the following pleasing account of this school 
from her own recollection ; and as it reveals the deep 
_ place which this benevolent undertaking occupied in 
his solicitude, and the indication it seemed to give 
of his future extensive usefulness, the insertion of 
it at full length will be pardoned. 

‘‘ Mr. George’s * mentioning in his letter the 
Sabbath School which his revered father com- | 
menced, brings scenes to my mind deeply inte- 
resting. Ido not know exactly the time when he — 
first began to collect the young ones around him, 
- but I know that he was not Jong before he formed 
them into a regular school, and so conducted it as 
strongly to engage the affections and attentions — 

both of parents and of children. The last year he 
was in Aberdeen Mr. Scott and myself went pretty 
regularly on the Sabbath evening ; they met in’ 
the large hall in the College. It was a most de- 
lightful sight to see between forty and fifty young 
creatures standing around with their eyes fixed 
upon him as if they would not for the world let a 
word escape that he spoke to them: he always. 
commenced and concluded with prayer, and gene- 
rally I think sang part of a hymn or psalm: he 
read an appropriate part of Scripture, and then — 
expounded upon it in a way quite suited to their 
capacities. This he studied in all the exercises of 
the and it was noticeable 


Mr. G. the surviving son. 
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prayers; ‘though’ they were suchas’ ‘the’ 
amongst us would feel constrained: to join in ; after 


to every»child in the room, asking them such 


‘guestions:as satisfied him that they had both 


attended to and understood his instructions. They 


also repeated either a few verses of Scripture or a 


psalm or hymn as he had enjoined them : but his 
object:was not to burthen their memories, but to 


open the-understanding to divine truth, so as to 


separately he gave an address suited to parents | 


and children; the hall was always crowded so 


that many could not get in at the door. During © 


‘the address Mr. Scott and I frequently observed 
some.of the parents of the children in tears ; this 


‘their much loved instructor was to leave them. 
Never shall I forget the last evening: it was an 


he: wes 
of the dear children of the school. He said to’me 


day: that he had been taking a solitary walk in 
the: Old: Town Links, and had gone over in his 


maind.the. 102nd psalm, turning many parts of it 


into-ejaculatory prayer, as he thought it in’ some 
measure suited to the state the little group he 


‘was now about to leave would be in; he indulged 
hope that-many of them would * grow 


reading and expounding the chapter, he went round | 
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that he might be glorified.’’ And though my ins — 
_ formation concerning them ‘has: been very limited, 
_ yet I have no doubt but: that the ‘instructions ‘of 
prayers unanswered. 
fect manner, this little sketch of some of the traits 
_ of character and turn of mind of our dear departed 
friend in his youthful days, in case you may think 
that you can make any use of them in your com- 
- munications upon the subject. I think the Sabbath’ 
_ school should have a prominent place in that part 
menced: this. ethool; _the demise of Miss Cruden; 
one out of the selectest circle of his friends; anda 
relative of the eccentric; benevolent, and indefati- — 
gable author of ‘‘ The Concordance of the Sacred 
Scriptures.” She had been Mr. Hall’s friend like- 
wise, and was known: to be such to niost of the 
pious students of the University. He assisted in 
bearing her to the grave, and speaks of her de- 
_ parture in the most affecting manner. She left the 
world at the advanced age of 86. ‘‘ May my life,’ 
says her youthful survivor, 
At this ‘epoch of his. of 
. peer lethargy of spirit in the practice of devotion. 
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| 
records an incident which, though it may oe- 
Bit casion a smile, we cannot pass over, as it evinces 
a _ his fidelity and minuteness in recording his imper- 
H . _ fections, and will awaken in some a painful sym- 
at pathy, from the consciousness of similar wandering 
and forgetfulness in the sacred duty of prayer :— 
a “Spent the evening in reading Johnson’s life of 
| 4 Pope : the last thing I perused was a list of the 
1g subscribers ; falling on my knees soon afterwards, 
if very drowsy, I detected myself in saying, ‘O 
ig Lord I thank thee—for subscribing—to my book.’ 
To my shame be this recorded.” 
ie An active part was taken by him during this — 
: session in the establishment of a weekly meeting 
ad of students for the discussion of literary subjects. 
| - The society was addressed by him at its commence- 
‘ment in what he and modestly an 
| q A similar association was also set on foot by him 
Tag for the treatment of theological subjects. The first 
a : meeting was opened with a speech from him on 
the following theme :—‘‘ Whether an address to 
| : the understanding or the passions be preferable.” 
rH He supported the latter, according to his own — 


statement, in which he was seconded by one of the 
: company present, and opposed by two. At a future 
period he would doubtless have joined them toge- 
ther, and given the preponderance as well as pri- 
ority by far to the former. The following titles of __ 
_ the subjects are preserved in his diary:—The book —__ 
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of Job true history : thd 


able to Christianity ; The duration of future punish- 


ment eternal; The inspiration of the Scripture against 
the Socumans, as extending not indeed te words, 


edioms, and: but to every Jact and every 
doctrine. 


Of his rdigions opinions and their influence at 


_ this period, some judgment may be formed by the 


following extracts :—‘‘ Heard a lecture at the Old 


- Town Hall, upon the Parable of the Pharisee 
Publican; and a sermon by a student on 


Matt. viii. 2. In the last, no mention made of the 


ground of the acceptance of the penitent, and 


scarcely of the author of it in the first. Complained 
of this to Dr. Ogilvie, who seemed displeased, and 


fi praised the sermon. Ogilvie (a student of that 


name) came ;* I read him a sermon of mine from 
John xiv. and 14. He began to propose doubts 
about Christianity. I endeavoured to remove 
them ; he seemed affected, and: we prayed together. 
Lord bless him! Roughsedges came in after 
supper. I talked anxiously to him, but I proved 


the deceitfulness of the human heart, by talking to 
_ mo purpose to a CHOICE sPiRIT; one who laments 
not the future punishment to which his sins expose 
him, but the and inconve- 


to i been a Mr. ag Ogilvie, sc son of L Dr. 


Ogilvie of Midmar, and fellow student with Mr. H. -He be- — 

came a teacher of elocution of some celebrity in Scotland, but 

_ spent the greater part of his life in America, where he became 
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niences resulting from them.”’* He talked also to 
his friend Mr. E. about his theological sentiments, 
but the effect upon his own mind he still deplores. — 
‘« Got nothing by it.” The mode of preaching at 
the Old Town Hall was far from meeting his 
notions of propriety and excellence. ‘‘ A student,” 
says he, ‘‘discoursing from Ephes. vi. 12. substi- 
tuted for the terms ‘ flesh and blood,’ corrupt 


nature. I thought it ought to be strictly under- 
‘stood. Gerard treated it with silence. At the 


Divinity Hall, Dr. Campbell, blackening systema-— 
tizers and commentators: much grieved. Divinity 
lectures—still blackening Paraphrases, &c. &c., as 


_ giving one opinion only.” 


His studies this session euitiadinia Greek, Latin, 
Geography, Hebrew; and Divinity, under Drs. 
Campbell and Gerard. At the close of the year, as 


was his custom, he entered the following reflections 


in his book :—‘‘ No good plan of devotion ; yet 
not without hope that God will favour me on 
entering upon the New Year. May I be taught 


ce improve retirement by cultivating my natural 


and ‘my moral powers!” 

At this interesting period of life, marked not 
Lay by the actual receding of former vears and 
approach of future ones, but by its epoch, as the 
commencement to him of the maturity of human 
existence, he pens the following devout and serious | 


* There were several phidiiiaie of this name then at the 


remarkable for dissipation. 
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have now seen twenty-one 
years, and cannot sufficiently admire the forbear- 
ance of God in allotting me so long a space for 
repentance. But oh! how infinitely does my obli- 
gation increase, if I have any reason to hope that 
He has given me grace to improve that space! 
_ Much has been neglected, yet all has not run to 
waste, and I trust that my heart has been renewed 
and mine eyes directed towards better things and 
a better world. Yet the last has been but a barren 
year, and should it be succeeded by such another, 
what can I expect but to be cut down or at least — 
visited with just indignation! Lord, help me per- — 
_ severingly — first, to rise early ; secondly, to use 
diligence ; thirdly, to think humbly of myself; 
fourthly, to be kind to my fellow-creatures ; fifthly, 
to love and serve thee my God.” 

In the month of March this year, 17 90, he, with 
twenty-two others, took his degree of A.M. On the 
day previous he was subjected to an examination 
in the public school, and on the day of graduation 
was called upon to deliver an oration in English, . 
on The Spirit of Conquest.* 

The close of the session having vi an end to 
the Literary Associations, his active mind began to 
_ put forth another project, which however does not 
appear to have been prosecuted to any extent. 


2 _ It related to the publication of a periodical work 


| * See Appendix. 
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in which he proposed to avail himself greatly of 
the aid of Ogilvie and Roughsedges, the former of 
whom he designated Poet Ogilvie, and always spoke 
of his genius and talents with high admiration. 

He continued to spend the following part of the 
vacation—the summer—at Aberdeen. And now 
a severe plan of study was made out and followed, 
embracing the daily reading of scripture, Campbell’s 
Dissertations, Rollin, Blair’s Lectures, and Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin authors. Another literary asso-— 
ciation started up, of which he was president, which 
had, alas! but a short lived existence. At this’ 
period he heard the Rev. Mr. Wesley (who was then 
on a visit to the North) preach on three successive 
days ; of whom he thus writes: ‘‘ Much of Dr. 
Franklin’s good sense and pithy manner, but in my 
view not quite evangelical.’”’ On the second day, 
he adds, ‘‘ he preached from 2 Cor. v. 19, 20, 21. 
Spoke against imputed can 
man mean ?”’ 

One practice followed by him at this time de- 
serves especial notice. He had been accustomed 
to retire to a sequestered spot for prayer, probably 
with the same view as Doddridge and other eminent 
Saints, to have the benefit of hearing his own voice, 
in renewing and deepening his devotional feelings. 
Upon this topic he observes : ‘‘ found a place which 
may serve as an oratory, my former one being 


covered only with a few tiles which are in danger of 


falling.”’ .And what spot could be more interesting 
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to him when at a subsequent period he revisited 
these scenes? What touching, and imposing, and 
stimulating reminiscences would it suggest to a 
‘mind like his! i 

He was now called upon to mourn the loss of a 
valuable religious instructor, Mr. Abercrombie, a 
minister in one of the kirks, from whose discourses 
he, as well as several of his predecessors, had de- 
rived considerable benefit. Him also he helped to 
bear to his grave, and on his return thus vents his 
feelings:—‘‘Is not the glory departed from the 
Establishment in Aberdeen? May it be revived 
again with new splendour!” For this loss, he 
was in some measure consoled by the intimacy he 
_ now formed with the family of Mrs. Scott,* in whose 
company he made the tour of the North of Scot- 
land, and for many years kept up a correspondence, 
which preserved alive the flame of mutual regard 
when separated from each other-at the distance of 
some hundreds of miles. He was also highly 
esteemed and patronized by a Lady Balgony, whose 


_ * This is the lady whose name has been mentioned, and who 
has kindly furnished the editor with a loan of the numerous and 
highly interesting letters she received from Mr. H. at different 
_ times; from which, since to no other individual in the world did 

he so fully open his heart, extracts rather copious will be made 
in the course of the memoir. They will be introduced, however, © 
in connection with the events to which they relate, as furnishing 
their best explanation, and surrounding them with touching and 
instructive sentiments. The whole of these letters, as the effu- 
sions of a richly cultivated intellect and tenderly expanded heart, 


— compose an interesting volume. We can merely select a 
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liberality made some valuable additions to his 
library ; and who, when he left Aberdeen for Edin- 
burgh, together with Mrs. Scott and others, fur- 
nished him with letters of introduction to several 
excellent families in the latter place, by whose 
society and countenance his residence there was 
rendered more agreeable. 

Two only out of a vast number of letters that — 
passed at this period between him and his friends 
in England are here inserted, as helping to com- 
plete the mental and moral portraiture that has 


| Aberdeen, June, 1790. 
My Cousin, 
Iwas much pleased with your letter, yet I 
confess it involves me in some perplexity. It © 
{oy me to find a young friend (whose sincerity 
I cannot question) complain of deficiency in her 
regards to the Supreme Being. It intimates con- 


science to be awake, it discovers a concern for 


things of the highest moment, and kindles in m 
bosom the cheering hope that Almighty God wi 
lead you by his grace into the right way. Yet, 
alas! what advice can I give? what course can I 
pretend to mark out which I can safely recommend 


as the very track you ought to pursue ? You are 
apprehensive that the world occupies too much of — 
_ your attention, and that a disagreeable effect arises — 


from hatits, whilst you are at a loss to discover | 
any great impropriety in the several actions which 
unite in the formation of those habits. Yes, my 


dear cousin, you may safely venture to disclose — 
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these sentiments to me; no friend more faithful, or 
more desirous of your welfare. I feel for you in 
your present situation, and should be happy if my 
feeble ray could throw any additional light upon 
the path in which you walk. Nor need you cau- 
_ tion me against concluding, from your more general 
- expressions, that your mind is led away by an 
thing which borders upon great evils. By this 
mean you are far from becoming the deserved 
' object of censure in respect of your conduct to 

society ; in this particular I could wish that many 
who profess strict piety were your equals. No, my 
dear cousin, Iam persuaded you cultivate a sincere 
regard to the interests of mankind, have a heart 
open to the feelings of misery, and disdain to in- 
fringe the law of generosity. Your mother, your 
husband, your offspring, your more distant rela- 
tions, and I believe your dependants, have all 
reason to admire. Yet after all may I not accom- 
pany your own fears, and with the gentle voice of 
affection whisper, ‘‘ one thing thou lackest?” You — 
seem desirous of knowing the exact boundary of 
vice and.virtue, how far we may comply with the 
manners of the fashionable world without sin, how 
far wade in the river of pleasure without being 
_ drowned, how far dismiss seriousness from ordinary 
conversation without sacrificing the substance of 
real religion. I will endeavour to make the case — 
_as clear as possible, and shall first address myself 
_ to you as seated in your closet, and afterwards as 
seated 1 in your parlour. 
_ For the promoting then of religious affections, it | 
: is first of all necessary to employ some time each 
_ day in the closet; the duties there to be practised 
may be resolved into prayer, reading, and medita- 
tion. With respect to prayer, it is absolutely | 
necessary to the very smallest degree of piety; but 
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WW 1 how to perform it? Ah, there is the difficulty. — 
ia Prayer ought always to be attended to with 
ot solemnity and deliberation, and every petition 
I y ie offered up in the name of Jesus, who alone merits 
oan the regard of his heavenly Father. If we find 
i i ourselves indisposed to this duty (as we often 
— shall) we ought to be so much the more concerned, 
Po and to pray the more earnestly that God would not 
a | leave us to perish by indifference, but engage us seri- 
a} ously in the solemn exercise. To prayer must medi- 
a tation be added ; it ought indeed to go before and 
lg after too: we ought to revolve in our mind our true 
 gondition, we ought to endeavour to affect our minds 
ny . with sorrow for our sins, and by recalling the num- 
a _berless blessings of Providence, to set our ingrati- 
tude in a more odious point of view. Hateful will the 
ina picture be, I allow, but itis genuine, and it is much 
a better to discern our true characters, however dis- — 
ag ) agreeable, than be deluded till we are plunged into 
of] the punishment which is their just desert. It will 
Fe then be proper to dwell upon the love of Christ, 
| ZZ who came from the throne of glory on purpose to 
gave the guilty penitent. How great was his con- 
| 1g descension in stooping to the earth, but how much > 
aoa enhanced by the sufferings he afterwards endured . 


to turn away from us the sword of divine justice ! 
_ This, as you plainly perceive, supposes an ac- 
quaintance with the Scriptures. Yes, those blessed - 


a) writings can never be overvalued. Surely those 
— must rate them at a low price who are the authors 
jaa _ Of so'many volumes seemingly designed to super- 

aa _ gede and render the Bible contemptible! The New 
Pq _ Testament is to be studied with unremitted care. 
aa Some may imagine the preacher only is concerned 
this; but why so? The Scriptures are ex- 

| plained by him for this express purpose, that the 


_ people may read them to more advantage when at 
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home. This exercise to be 
with frequent and earnest prayer that God would 
bless his own word and render it subservient to the 
conviction and renewal of the mind. Dr. Doddridge 
has written an excellent Paraphrase upon the New 
Testament ; I left a copy at Hand Court, and Iam 
sure my mother would be happy 1 in lending it on if 
you choose. hee 
” Such in general are the exercises of the clbnct: 
I do not wish them to be long and tedious,—that 
would subvert their design,—but they ought to 
occupy some part of every day; nor are these 
duties to be confined to a room; they are to have 
_place in the business of life: perhaps they might 
better be entitled perpetual duties, because I include 
under them proper dispositions exercised in any 
place and at any time. We are rel mis- 
taken if we imagine the bare repetition of a form is 
religion. Ah, no! religion ought to be our con- — 
stant companion, or rather it ought to be incorpo- 
rated and rendered, so to speak, a part of ourselves. 
Thus may trivial occurrences be sanctified, and we 
may promote the interests of our souls when we 
eat, when we drink, or whatever else we employ 
ourselves in. I wish to add more, but my paper ~ 
forbids. | 
It is nethens more difficult to assign precise 

directions for the parlour. How far to check ill- 


- timed mirth, and how to avoid that almost over- 


whelming temptation of tacitly complying with 
_ what we are from principle against, this requires 
great prudence as well as great piety. Yet I should 
think some points may be gained with ease. Can- 
not you go to church twice on the Lord’s day, 
and persuade Mr. M. to accompany you? Can- 
- not you dispatch your engagements in the course of 
the week without intruding upon Sunday? Can- 
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direct 
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riot you take the opportunity of your little boy’ / 
young folks, — 

and others of their — 

put the Bible into their 


being at home, or any of the other 


improvement in reading, 
hands ? Siiprutiiereieensdvalioy be desirable, but 


continual but gradual. 


With respect to systems of religion of which you 
speak, I see no occasion to specify any particular 
one ; and I am sure I am more anxious to see you | 
a real Christian than merely a proselyte to anyof 
my opinions. Yet, allow me to observe, that from 

clergymen you can expect little 
profit; and still it is of importance to sit under a — 


the generality of 


minister. Let us think a little: suppose you 
were to attend Mr. Basil Woodd; he preaches some- 


where near your part of the town, my sister can in- 
you could now and 


form you where ; and suppose 
Ido not know 
like these in your neighbourhood. The Bible 
system, and other systems are good so far 
a they agree with it. Plays and cards it is 
to relinquish ; only one thing I beg to 
intimate, do not a single step but with a 
resolution to advance still farther; and, having 


you. I wish you had a serious friend always 
by s though, if the Lord Jesus be for you, y 


must not be hastened ; 
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_ recollection fail not, I saw you in the midst of your 


in your days 
of religion. I thought you expired with this lan- 


your not writing. . 
_ powers long enough, and as I cannot boast the en- 
tertainment of a novel, I had better lay down m 
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tious, but 1 will just relate you 
tidings arrived that you 


tulated with me for not insisting 


sickness, you 
of health more upon the importance 


guage, and left me to reproach myself with my 


_ guilty indifference. I awoke, and was glad to find 


it a dream, but. was resolved to address you the 


more particularly i in consequence, as I cannot but 


own myself deficient in this part of my duty. My 


a dear cousin, a death-bed (long may it be ere that 


arrive) a death-bed will convince you that all my 
earnestness is far less than it ought to have been. 
Perhaps then you may even think I flattered your 
case by representing it better than it is. But I 


beseech you, by all the tis of kindred, Dy y our 
| mutual esteem, 


the mercies of God, by the con- 
sequences of sin, sis the joys of heaven, lay these 


things to heart now, even now ; ae not i hour. 


Life is uncertain, the eye of the ighty strict, 


_ and the present time is the accepted, the best time. 


soon, that you may have time to prove that 


_ the change is effectual. I saw Mrs. Duncan lately, 
_ she seems pretty well, has taken a room in the 


town. Miss Hay I often see. She complains of 
I think I have tried your reading 


before you lay down my paper.——Adieu ! Ish 


aes happy to hear from you, and hope the aeect 
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FROM MRS. W——, A LONG TRIED FRIEND OF THE 
_ FAMILY, AND MEMBER OF THE CHURCH AT 
‘WILD STREET, TO MR. HUGHES. as 

I must praise my good friend for his diligence in 
writing to me; I indulged some flattering hope — 
that I might possibly be favoured with a line by: ~ 
Mr. Evans, though that was more than I could 
well expect, as you had received no answer to your 
last letter. I assure you I am quite charmed with 
that unreserved freedom you discover in your writ- 
ings which savours of old primitive Christianity. 


-May such confidential friendship continue to in- 


crease and abound more and more betwixt you and 
me, which in my opinion far exceeds the formal > 


and ceremonious restraints that too much prevail 


amongst the professors of our day. I should have 
answered the first of your two last letters soon 
after the receipt thereof, but your good mother 
being out of town I was at a loss how or where to 
send it. Now, I am in hopes by Mr. Evans’s 
means to convey this to you before he sets off for 
Wales. Ihave been favoured with a little of his 
company, and think him an agreeable, sensible, 
young man, as well as religious. I should have 
been happy had it suited you to accompany him to 


England ; I think you will miss his conversation, 


as I find you have but few who are really serious - 


to associate with. The want of a good friend 


proved fatal to young Wray, especially when he > 
had so much time on his hand during the long 
vacation. You, my dear friend, have the same 
subtle tempter as he had, the same corrupt incli- 
nations by nature, too ready to yield to his alluring 
insinuations ; but I hope you will be on your guard, 
constantly and earnestly looking up to Him who 
alone is able to preserve you from splitting on the 
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same rock as he Hid: “Forgive me ‘this caution ; I 
have not one doubt of the sincerity and uprightness 
of your mind, yet knowing by woful experience 


how deceitful the human heart is; and what has 


befallen others in like circumstances who were 
equally promising, I was constrained to drop this 
faithful and I hope seasonable hint, which I doubt 
not but you will receive as such and improve by it. 
May the Lord God of Israel be your réfuge, and 
put underneath you his everlasting arms, and give 
his angels charge over you to keep you in all your 
_ way, and bear you up in their hands, lest you dash 
feet against a stone. 

I am much obliged to you for the particular © 
account you give me of the administration of the 
-Lord’s supper in Scotland, and your own judicious 
remarks thereon. I agree with you in wishing the | 
ordinance to be celebrated with more solemnity 
in England and more frequently in Scotland, yet 
there may be a sree show of outward solemnity 
where there little inward spirituality ;— 
witness the Roman Catholics; who so solemn and 
devout as they in their manner of worship? yet it 
is to be feared they and many others lay a stress on 
those outward forms without entering into the 
spirit of them. God forbid that I should take 
upon me to judge any: Yet one would think that 
if they tasted the sweetness which flows through 
those channels, they would long for a return of 
those blessed repasts much. oftener than once or 
twice a year. We need repeated incentives *to 
quicken our love and raise -our affections to their 
proper object; we are apt to grow vain, cool, and 
careless, but the frequent return of this institution 
is a means to stir us up to admire and adore the 
wonderful plan of our redemption, and lay us — 
fresh to live more to the glory of 
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our great Creator and exalted Redeemer, whose 
blood speaketh better things than thatof Abel. 
I had a letter lately from ayoung relation of 


- mine at the Bristol Academy. I never saw him, 
but he seems by his writing to have promising — 


abilities, and I have a good character of him from 
several who are acquainted with him. If 1 thought — 
it would—be for his good, I would apply to Dr. 
Stennett in order to get him into the college at 
Aberdeen when your time is out. I am quite igno- — 
rant of the terms of their admission there, whether 
a certain age is specified on their entrance or no. 
I understand he is now about eighteen; perhaps 
he may be past age at the expiration of your term. 
I shall not mention any thing to the Doctor till 
I have sounded his inclinations, and know his 


parents’ thoughts upon the matter. I wish he © 


may be directed to that which will be most for his 
good and God’s glory. 
You still complain of great inward conflicts, that 


f when you would do good evil is present with 


ou, &c. It isa great mercy to find those struggles 
tween grace and sin; it is a sign that the former © 

is alive and in exercise. You know the Lord did 
not think fit to drive all the Canaanites at once 
out of the land before his people Israel, but by 
little and little. Some were left to be as thorns 
and briars in their side; this was wisely ordered to 
keep their weapons in constant use and make them | 
more dependant on himself. The great apostle 
Paul, though he had once been caught up into 
the third heaven, complains of a law in his members 
warring against the law of his mind, bringing into 
captivity, &c. This is a state of warfare, and will 
more or less continue to be so till our last enemy 
is overcome, and we obtain the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. I have thought —— 
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that the Lord may in his infinite wisdom exercise 
those whom, he designs to call forth to public use- 
fulness in a more peculiar manner than other 
_ Christians in general, not so much on their own 
account as for the benefit of others, that they may 
be the more capable of binding up the broken 


__ hearted, and proclaiming liberty to the captives, 


and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound. ‘Who so fit to train up others in the art of 
war as the experienced soldier, who has been him- 
self in many combats, and is well acquainted with 
the wiles and stratagems of the enemy? You are 
-at present in Christ’s school under the tuition of a 
most blessed Master, who will teach you by these 
methods how to drop a word in season to the . 
weary soul, and comfort the feeble-minded. He 
commanded Peter, when he was restored, to go and 
strengthen his brethren. That you, my dear friend, 
may go forth in due time, with your feet well shod 
with the preparation of the Gospel is the sincere 
wish and hearty prayer of your affectionate friend ; 


and, I hope, sister in the Lord, 

‘Having cnasiaed his terms at Aberdeen, and 

taken his degree, he resolved to avail himself of 

the additional advantage of spending one session 

at the Metropolitan University of the North. He 

accordingly quitted Aberdeen at the bases of the 
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SECTION Bite 


removal from at Edinburgh— and return 
home. | 


1, 4790, 1791. 
We are now to attend Mr. Hughes at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. To this place he travelled nearly 
all the way on foot.. Being furnished with letters of 
introduction to Dr. Erskine, he was by him most 


_ affectionately received, and during his stay in that 


city principally attended upon his ministry. He 


‘was introduced also to several other families, par- 


ticularly that of Lady Belscher, where he spent 


most of his sabbath evenings. Dr. Robertson, 


the historian, was at this time Principal of the 


University. Professor Dalzell, under whom our 


friend prosecuted his classical studies, he cha- 


_ racterises as an able teacher and attentive to the. 


improvement of his pupils. Doctor Hunter, Pro- 


fessor of Divinity, he notices as ‘‘ heavy and 
reserved.” Of the Professor of Latin, Mr. Hill, he 
_ speaks also in diminishing terms :—‘‘ Not so much 


taste,’ says he, ‘‘ as Ogilvie; careless and rapid.”’ 
He mentions also Dr. Black, Dr. Stuart, and Dr. 


- Munro, Professor of Anatomy, as tutors from 
_ whom he derived great and various advantages. 
- Under such men as these, together with his former. 


guides, his attainments must have appeared to 


every eye, except his own, superior and gratifying ; 
but to his own view every successive elevation 
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served but to expand the of 
research, and to excite feelings of keen regret at 
deficiency as well as of anxious solicitude for fur- 
ther attainment. Nor let his frank observations 
on the Professors detract from the praise which 
the labours of such men deserve from all classes 
of the community. 

of roNirat kai ob TOY viv apyorra 


airwy, Kai dareg abrove waidac 
The following extract from a letter to his cousin 


develops his ‘Christian feelings, on various occa- 


sions, while thus terminating the career of his 


academical course at Edinburgh; — 


My) DEAR Cousin, 
Yes. . I have a heart that feels 


for another’s woe ; I join my condolence with 
yours, and pray that you may partake of every 


consolation and of. every disposition which are 
proper to your present situation. I persuade 
myself also, that you will allow me to dwell awhile 
upon the mournful event which has lately taken 


place in our family,* and which I believe you 


ourself regret, not only from your respect to the 
iving, but also from your affection to the dead. 
This providence hath come near my heart; this 
is a loss indeed; nor is the anguish which over- 
powered me upon the first arrival of the melancholy 
tidings likely to subside with these beginnings of 
sorrow. I leave you to anticipate with me the sad 
entrance I shall have into, the bereaved habitation 


when I con visit it. Yet with you I can a 


‘The death of his eldest sister, 
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- to be connected with internal universal holiness, 


—it is the 
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the delightful thought that the dear deceased is 
now rejoicing before the throne. It isnot a maxim 
with me that ‘‘ every one who dieth, 1s saved ;” 
but in the present instance I can no more doubt of 


my sister’s happiness than I can of Abraham’s. 


But you, my dear cousin, place this hope upon a 
false ground when you speak of her blameless life 
as the sure foundation: many (humanly speaking) 
of a blameless life have found themselves miser- 
ably deficient (I believe) when entered into the 
e this blamelessness 


still that holiness is not the ground of salvation,—it is. 


_ only the evidence of being interested in it. Christ 


is the way and the hope of sinners; ‘‘ his blood,” not 


our merit, ‘‘ cleanseth from sin.’’ Be persuaded 


of this, and remember that ‘‘ by the deeds of the 
law no flesh shall be justified.” ‘‘ By grace alone we 
are. saved through faith, and that not of ourselves, 
gift of God.” Trusting in our own 
honesty, benevolence, and acts of piety is treason 
against God, as it calls in question the veracity and 
the authority of him who has affirmed that Christ 
is the propitiation, and that his is the only name 
given by which we can be saved. My dear sister 
would have willingly renounced all idea of merit ; 


‘she would have been shocked at the thought; she 


would have owned herself a ee helpless sinner, 
and given God all the glory of her salvation. 
But shall my hope of her safety be unaccom- — 


no! Religion teaches me to consider this event not 
in the light of a judgment, but of a mercy. Re- 
signation is indeed a virtue, but there ought ‘to be 
something more. I can surely say that the event 
wrought not only seriously but usefully upon my 
mind—it led me to a more thoughtful frame,—it led 
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me to tneditate upon the vanity of the creature— 
it led me to the throne of grace, and really I found 
peace and joy poured in upon my. soul; but why 
do I say the event led me to realize such happy 
effects ? The events themselves might: have hap 
pened without. producing. such effects. It was 
God, the merciful. Father of those who trust in 
him, it was He who alleviated my distress and made 
sorrow subservient to the removal of much sin. 
Remember,’ my dear cousin, that in order to take the 
benefit of the B on mises recorded in holy: writ; we 
must partake of the qualities of those to whom such 
promises are made ; and for my own part I see that 
_ the love of Christ and. fixed attachment to all his 
laws are the best preparations for suffering. O then, 
_ lay to heart the importance of heart religion, What 
_is the reproach, what the applause of sinners? Will 
you risk your. eternal happiness lest. your attention 
to it should be derided by a proud world? Shall 
any obstacles be deemed insurmountable,‘ or any 
labour too great ? forbid it—awake, and cry to the 
Most: High ace and strength, and. fear to 
neglect your soul. I hope when I see you again 
I shall have frequent ‘opportunities of conyersing 
_ on the best of subjects, and an inclination to embrace 
these‘ opportunities, and the Lord's | blessing 
our endeavours. 


&e., J. Hugues. 


| ‘His old sthesihidilite induced him at the close of 
thie session to revisit Aberdeen. It was again for 

the most part a. pedestrian journey, in company 

with: his former friend and fellow-student Mr, 

Evans. In this place he remained nearly five 

‘months, during which space his friends in London 

were making inquiries about some suitable’ sta- 
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tion for the employment of his talents and acquis 


sitions. 
- These five wnbinths must have been, to a heart | 

like his, formed for the fullest enjoyment of friend- 

ship, a halcyon season. The more sorrow he had © 


on leaving his friends here for a season, the more 


he rejoiced in a reunion. Contemplating a further 
and longer separation at the close of this season, 
he would doubtless endeavour to derive all the 
interest possible from it while it lasted. At length 
he quitted these scenes, and his regret returned. 
‘« Sorrow,”’ he observes, referring to the state of his — 
mind on his journey for London, taking Rivington 
in his way, the _— of his boyhood,—‘‘ sorrow 
prevails over joy.” This sentiment is easily ac- 
counted for when we consider, the strong local 
attachments he had formed, the probability of his 
remembrances of them being associated with im- 
pressions of a softer nature, the unrestrained liberty 
he had long enjoyed, viewed in connexion with 
the comparative definitiveness of sphere which in 
future seemed to await him; to which may: be 
added the sense of loss left on his mind by the 
death of his sister, exerting all its force in the 
prospect of seeing. again her once earthly abode. 
He alludes in his diary to “ other evils,” probably 


sorrow. 
But if. it was not with gaiety ond of 
ana that he came anak, ‘it was at least with a 
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richer fund of knowledge, of religious experience, 
and of pious emotions and feelings. He had 
gathered from the stream of time as it flowed on, 
not the pebbles or the shells which the tide leaves 
on the shore, but gems of the richest lustre and 
highest value—the treasures of deep waters, and 
rewards of laborious research. His heart had 
become a cabinet of the most precious intellectual 
and spiritual jewels, which the great Lord of all 
had there deposited and displayed for the purpose 
of making their. bright hues and living lustre reflect 
their radiance upon a multitude of ae eyes, 
through a long series of years. 

The narrative of this part of Mr. Hehen’ s life 
may be brought toa close, and the observation 
just made illustrated not inappropriately, by ad- 
verting to a collection, which he formed during 
his residence in Scotland, of his own reflections on 
perusing ancient history and the classics, and of ob- 


servations of a miscellaneous nature, either rising — i 
up spontaneously i in his mind, or suggested by pass- _ 


ing occurrences. The whole collection, which re- 
mains in his own hand-writing, is valuable on its 
own account for the sentiments and maxims. of 
wisdom which it contains, and also as it serves to 
shew how diligent minds of a certain order are in 
preparing materials for their own operations, and 
how assiduously they begin in early life to collect 
those stores of their own, and to acquire by habit 
the memty of making continual accessions to them 
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from the diverse materials presented by the opening 
scenes of life, which capacitate them afterwards 
to | afford both. arent and benefit to others. ie 


«“ « Knowledge dwells in heads rete with thoughts of | other | 


men, 
Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own.’ 


‘The first part of this collection may be headed, 


‘« Occasional reflections upon the perusal of An- 
cient History.” The second is entitled by himself 
‘« Observations at different times :” with this cha- 


racteristic remark, ‘<'Where no author’s name is 


mentioned, the praise or blame is my own.” The 
following are a brief specimen of the nature of its 


contents 


_** Some persons fall out with us, others. make 1 


us s fall out with them ; the former are simply liti- 
gious, the latter are very weak or very wicked. 


_**Most men are desirous of being remembered 


after death. Query—Would it not be the part 
of charity to disappoint them? When we have 
reckoned up those whose names are loaded with 
infamy, and those who may be considered merely 
as expletives in the world, how many remain ? — 
‘‘The sympathy of friends is one of those cheer- 
ing cordials which Providence kindly administers 


after we have been made to drink the bitter waters 


of affliction. 

want of uniformity i in our 
either absence of thought, or the fluctuation of 
principle. 
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‘* Some live upon opinion ; such persons are the 
_ subjects of perpetual metamorphoses, and expose 
_ themselves to daily mortifications. Do you wish | 
to give consistency to your character, let virtue be © 
the spring of all your actions. - ve 
© Some people excuse their improprieties from 
their being found in men of eminent piety and 
understanding. But if this were admissible, since 
every man has some particular fault and some sinful 
temper predominant, a person may select all that 
is bad in a number of good men, and so render ~ 
himself a monster, even while he was imitating 

the good. | 
_ ** Wishest thou to know when thou art to 
exercise gratitude? When thou lookest at thy 
_wardrobe—changes of raiment—fire-side—food— 
contrasted with what others feel. | 

Sanguis Christi, quasi fluvius defluit corde 
Dei per humana corda; and as it passes through 
them carries ney the depravity which it found 


there. 
No sibject interests our attention so much’ as 


_ death ; every breath we expire forms an emblem. 

‘‘ What then is the pomp of the proud but the 
shoulder-knot, which, like the gaudy livery of the 
domestic, at once displays its own | beauty and our 


‘slavery? 
What is the of a drunkard’s coun- 


tenance but the of nature ?” 
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CHAPTER IL 


epee’ AS TUTOR AND ae AT BRISTOL. 


SECTION I. 


of the office of Tutor in the 
and entrance upon ministerial duties. 


1791, 1792. j 
A disproportionate space it may be thought has 
been occupied in tracing Mr. Hughes’s pre- 
paration for the duties of the Christian ministry. 
It is hoped, however, that the interest attaching 
to the scenes and labours of his public life, and the | 


influence resulting from them to myriads both at 


home and abroad, will justify the attention we 
have bestowed upon the years of his early training. 
There is a high gratification in observing the 
gradual formation and development of individual 
character, but most especially so when that cha- 
racter stands connected with events and transac- 
tions which will inevitably mark an era, or indicate 
a revolution in the moral and religious affairs, not 
of a single nation, but of mankind at large. This 
is a pre-eminence which no other individual of the 
present age can dispute with Joseph Hughes. __ 
But not to anticipate what must be more fully 


detailed in the sequel, we shall proceed to intro- 
duce him to the reader ji in the early stage of his 
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public engagements, acting even then an important — 
part, at least in his own denomination, and coming 
into connexion with individuals of no common 
excellence and celebrity. During the years of his 
residence at the Bristol College and at the Univer- 
_ sities of Scotland, nothing appears on any occasion 
to have escaped him as to the direction of his 
future course, or his prospects in the ministry. 
It is a remarkable fact in his mental history, that 
honoured as it will appear he was with the origina- 
tion of the Bible Society, yet his general cast of 
character was not that of enterprise, originality, or 
creativeness of genius. On the contrary, judging 
from the whole tenor both of his youthful days 
and of. his active and useful manhood, we should 
say that he usually kept in the rear of events, and 
followed the opinions of his advisers rather than 
his own. His cast of character was timid and 
humble, and even through life his modesty veiled 
much of his excellence, and induced him frequently 
to defer to men vastly his inferiors in n wisdom and 

Perhaps, too, his dependant. circumstances sit 
ing the period of his education, might contribute 
something to produce this passive acquiescence, 
this submission of himself to extraneous guidance. 
_ The propelling movement, if ever it did originate 
within, must have been from no other cause than his 
ardent solicitude after usefulness.. This may account 
in part for his removal so far from the privacy he 
would otherwise have coveted, and may be reckoned 
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one of those means whereby divine Providence 
/ led him as its agent to his allotted posts. In the 
y sequel of his history the influence of all these 
causes becomes apparent. 
During his residence in London in the part 
i@ of 1791, he was required, according to the custom — 
of the denomination to which he belonged, to preach 
i before the pastor, deacons, and members of the 
| church at Wild Street, what was called a trial sermon. 
| He gives an account of the manner in which he 
as passed this ordeal in a letter which will be subjoined, 
addressed to a friend in Aberdeen, from which it 
appears that he acquitted himself in a manner 
satisfactory to the auditors, and was unanimously 

called to the work of the Christian ministry. 
Not many months after, a vacancy having oc- 
: curred in the office of Classical Tutor at the Baptist 
| Academy, Bristol, and the infirm state of the Presi- 
| _ dent’s health rendering immediate assistance ne- 
cessary, Mr. Hughes was invited (probably at the 
| _ suggestion of his friends and patrons in London) 
| _ to fill that important station, at least for a time. 
| ie It was an office, it seems, much higher than his 
moderate views and lowly estimate of his abilities 
had ever allowed him to expect, especially so soon 
after the completion of his novitiate. Yet in con- 
formity with that acquiescence he had all along 


_ manifested in the views and judgments of ‘his 

7 friends, he hesitated not, when the case was fairly 
placed before him, to obey what was esteemed 


¢all in Providence. From the and highly 
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a responsible office of tutorship for the sacred calling 


it may readily be supposed that his’ mind would 


shrink with an unaffected sense of his own insuffi- | 


ciency. Yet when others judged that he was 
called to it as a duty which he owed to the ‘church 
of God and to the world, he staggered not in pur- _ 
pose, he faltered not in resolution, but calmly and 


_ devotedly resigned himself to the disposal of that 


: _allwise and gracious Provi dence which had hitherto 
so happily directed his steps. — 


- Having removed to Bristol and entered upon the 
duties of his office, he thus records the exercises 
of mind that followed, both in reference to his 


2 tutorship and his occasional labours in the pulpit 


of Dr. Evans, at Broadmead : — 


‘My short residence in London was rebidnedl 
very pleasant by the cordiality of my friends. No 


- human enjoyments however are unmixed: while 


others might in the kindness of their hearts con- 
gratulate my felicity, a multitude of anxieties 
poured in upon my mind from expected and unex- | 


pected quarters ; and if they did not quite over-_ 
whelm me,. they at. least prevented me from — 
_ suffering that which was joyous in my lot to lift 


me up above measure. This is the peculiar way 


- inwhich affliction (the little I have encountered) has 
operated for my good. It has always been sent 


seasonably, just when my vain heart was singing 
a requiem to its cares, and in danger of removing 
from religion to as great a distance as it was from 


_ distress. Sorrow humbles the mind and forces reflec- 
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| tion. You know I mean sanctified sorrow, for there 
e ie is a sorrow which leaves the soul (just as soap 
a and nitre leave the -yepaam in the condition in 
which it found it. 
it ** On the last Sabbath of h une I ibid my pro- 


bation sermon, amidst a thousand encouragements 


from without and a thousand discouragements from 
i within ; I was carried through with unusual ease, 
bh | and having met with the approbation of the church, 
] — was addressed in a very serious manner by Dr. 
| Stennett, who signified my call to the and 

afterwards closed with prayer. 

+ | “obs My text on that occasion was Rom. i. 16. Were 

_. J not more desirous of talking to my friend than 

7 preaching, I might-send you a general account of | 

the «discourse. The careful and candid perusal you 

: 7. would give it would more than compensate for the 

| pains of abridging it; but when I write to my 
dearest friends I consider myself bound to write 

! something else than what may be found in a thou- 


books. I Like to tell them how I am, what I 


ia am doing, and to ask after their welfare. I like to 


the events we have realized together, and 
though I would never exclude something serious 
and useful yet I do not like to be for ever making 
epistles treatises of theology, especially when: I 


y : 


|e write to one so well taught as Mrs. S. At some 
_ : future period I may enclose a sermon, either at full 


length or in an abridged form; should I seem to 
delay don’t say I have. beeen, my promise ; but 
put me in mind that I made it. 
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Sen The unsettled state of affairs at Bristol called 
me away sooner than I either wished or expected. 
Scarcely had I seen my friends when I was snatched 
from their society... On Friday, the Ist of July, I 
bade adieu to my dear mother, as I had previously 
done to my beloved sister. The former I left ex- 
ceedingly depressed with anxiety on account of Mr. 
- Simpson’s rising family, and the absence of all her 
children. Some things distress more keenly and 
-continuedly than I once thought they would, and 
therefore my grief is not small, but I hope she 
will be supported under every calamity, and espe- 
cially be freed from that anxious frame of mind — 
which creates evils as well as aggravates them. 
‘‘T arrived in Bristol the same day I left town, and 
_ met with a cordial reception. Dr. Evans has been | 
dangerously ill, still laid aside from public work, 
and unlikely ever to-engage in it with his former 
ease and activity. He is a man of great respecta- 
bility, and I hope and pray that his precious life 
may be continued for many years. The first sabbath 
after my arrival I preached twice. The subject I 
had taken the preceding Lord’s day in London, 
afforded. matter for both sermons. I must just 
inform you that I make very little use of notes, 
and find hitherto great freedom in preaching; yet 
I assure you I am as far from committing sermons to 
memory as from reading them. This isa slavish 
practice—I cannot endure it: yet I study my 
subjects as much as if I wrote thems, at least, 


sometimes. 
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«« Every circumstance, except the Doctor’s illness, 


js hitherto pleasing ; I am quite ignorant however 


as to the time I may stay here. One thing I can 
say, that I never sought the situation for myself, 
nor commissioned or encouraged friends to do so 
for me. God has led me hither by his Provi- 
dence; here would I remain whilst he sees fit; 
hence would I cheerfully remove at his‘command. 
He is my master; his honour may I consult and 


not my own. I have in general to preach twice on 


a Lord’s-day—though occasional supplies of late 
have eased my labour. On the second Sabbath 
after my arrival, I preached from those comfortable 


words in Heb. xiii. 5; the following Wednesday in 
a country village from John xx. 20. May the 
_ promise contained in the former, and the sight of 
faith | insisted on from the latter of these passages, 
belong to us! Lord’s-day, July 17, I preached 
from 1 Cor. xv. 58 with some comfort; on the 


Tuesday, from Heb. xiii. 9 ; and on Wednesday, in 

the above named country village, from an old text, 
Heb. xiii. 5. I must own I find some comfort in 
the work, but I will not venture to characterize that 


pleasure yet. It may be derived from improper 
_ sources. I see my littleness and feel it, and as for 
my sins, they present themselves in scarlet hue. 
Blessed Saviour! lead me to thy atoning blood. I 
wish I may. be useful, and yet I. have reason to 


suspect this heart, even were I made of use. In 


my next I may probably give you: some more of — 


the annals of my public 
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7 am informed from pretty good authority 
that E. is making application to the Church. His 
friends at Bristol have as yet seen nothing of him, 
and the present step seems to be as quiet as it is 
sudden. I wrote him a letter of expostulation. I 
cannot clear him of blame. You know there are 
principles in the Church which he strenuously 
opposed. I doubt he sacrifices principle. The 
_ persuasions of his father, and perhaps the influence 
of a young lady in your town may have greatly 
forwarded his design. Good men in the Church of 
England there are, and I love them dearly; but 
that he will renounce the blessing of a good con- 
‘science when he quits the dissenters appears to 
mea clear case. Oh may a good God make him 
and keep him a good man, and a good minister! | 
_ ** You have probably heard of the disturbances 
at Birmingham. The Socinian dissenters were the 
greatest sufferers, though I believe, had bigotry 
been allowed its full swing, no very nice distinctions 
_ would have been made. Dr. Priestley’s letter to 
the inhabitants of Birmingham is a model for the — 
injuced to copy after. All is tranquillity now, and I 
hope will remain so. God rules in the storm, and 
_ stilleth the noise of the waves and the tumult of 
the people. I have just finished transcribing the’ 
important and friendly sentiments contained in 
your epistle, and have inserted them in a small 
book for the purpose. Letters preserved with the 
greatest care create anxiety lest they should be lost 
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or come into the possession of curious and evil- 


minded people. There is room for plenty more 
(as your Nancy used to say when I took a salute 
from her), and I trust you will not suffer the blank 
to retain its present magnitude long. 


‘« Allow me my dear friend to call upon you ats 


praise the Lord on my account. I think there is 


scarcely an individual so highly favoured. I am 


not hated. I am not forgotten by the absent; and 
I meet with the smiles and favours of those with 


whom I am conversant every day. I am made to 


realize many a striking contrast, in which persons 


more likely and more deserving move in a humble 


valley beneath. I am engaged in an honourable 


_ office, and though I cannot say much of my wor- 
thiness or success, yet, blessed be God, I am still 


kept from bringing on the ministry a reproach, 


and I do hope I shall be made useful. Are not 
these distinguished mercies? Yet I know what 


exceeds them all—a thankful heart; oh -_ I 
possess it ! 


Some of my friends in your neighbodshoo 


: may be kind enough still to feel an interest in my 
poor concerns. Give them all my cordial love and 


thanks. Tell them how much I rejoice in the 


thought that though we are far removed by distance 
_of person, and stand at a small distance in religious — 
sentiments, yet I trust we are united in Christian 


affection, and united to Jesus, the one Head, who 


governs his church of many names, Remember 
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to I with’ to-weite’ ‘to: tonal 
of you, but I — find obstructions [ cannot at — 
‘present remove. Writing is a luxury, not a pain; 
it grieves me to be. long silent. Oh my dear little 
children in the Old) Town! surely God «thas not 
brought to nothing my endeavours! they ‘were 
feeble, but I trust not altogether ill-meant. 
‘‘ Yesterday I preached three times at. three — 
separate places, and rode eighteen miles. Oh that 
J could rejoice in laying out my services for God; 
and though (as was once said to me) I be weary in 
the work, yet never be weary of it. The ministry 
serves to keep conscience awake, and gives me a 
_ glorious opportunity of acquainting myself with 
the sacred scriptures. Thanks be to God for calling — 
me to it, if indeed I may hope that I sti of 
that 
_.. Dr. Evans having ‘deceased in an of this 
year, Mr. H., besides discharging his: office as tutor, 
continued to occupy the pulpit at Broadmead (in a 
_kind of probationary manner) during the remainder 
of that year and nearly the whole of the following. 
_ Prior to the commencement of the latter year he 
renewed an attachment which had been formed 
while he was a student at the academy and prévious 
to his departure for the university at Aberdeen, 
between himself and Miss Hester Ralph, youngest 
daughter of George Ralph, Esq., a respectable 
solicitor at Thornbury (a village twelve miles from 
Bristol), afterwards. became his and who 
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lives to lament his loss. His mind, by this the 
most powerful of all human engagements, was yet 
undiverted from the pursuit of sacred objects and 
the diligent discharge of official duties ; as will ap- 


pear from the following extracts out of a letter to 


his valued friend at Aberdeen, which, while it dis- 
closes his susceptibilty of tender emotions, and of 
deep anxiety arising out of the fluctuating circum- 
stances usually connected with that class of emo- 
tions, evinces the preponderance of elevated piety, 
and a spirit of entire devotedness to his sacred 
employment. 

“J do not know whether you begin to blame 
my silence, but I assure you I feel myself happy 


in the opportunity of breaking it. What I mean 
by opportunity, is leisure; for I really am in a 


situation the engagements of which might fill 
double the space of time allotted me. Providence © 
still leaves me in a state of uncertainty, but in- 
cessant business prevents me from sinking into 
despondency. Our congregation still wants a_ 
pastor, and our seminary a president. An’ appli- 
cation ‘lately made to a respectable minister has 
failed of success, and the present vacancy may 


remain long ‘unsupplied. I may well wonder how 


Iam suppofted, and how a person ignorant as‘I 


am is carried through a public service the prepa- : 
ration for which is sometimes made in less than 


anhour. Peculiar difficulties call for peculiar aid, 
nor call in vain. I have not seen my London 
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friends since the month of July, nor am I likely to 
enjoy that pleasure before the return of summer. 
- What a paradise would my residence become to me 
were it blest with their society, and with the 
society of my dear correspondent and. her family ! 
Are we never to meet again? Yes! I have not 
forgotten the intention you once expressed to. see 
London in the course of the present year; only 
| let me know the month, I will try ances to 
meet you there. 

‘‘T owe Mr. S. thanks for his facetious letter. 
When he imagines I have been rejected by some 
spirited female he is mistaken, or rather he gives 
the affair a new turn of his own formation. I have 
met with no repulse; but when I wrote last I 
imagined an expected connexion was likely, on 
a different ground, to be prevented, What to say 
on the subject at this time I cannot tell; for 
though the affair has assumed a fresh aspect, I 
will not venture to predict, knowing how liable we 
are to deception in our expectations. Miss R. 
still engages attention, but the circumstances are 


rather peculiar, and the detail must be reserved to a 


_ future period. I can only say upon the whole it 
seems desirable that I should be quite disengaged 
from all tender attachments, having anxieties in 
abundance of a different kind. 

‘*This is Monday morning; the sun glorifies 
every scene, my spirits are quite aloft. I feel 
- unusual complacency. I am just in the humour to 
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see my friends. Oh! fora day at Aberdeen. But 
I] am summoned to attend classes, and perhaps 
before I can bring this epistle to a close my spirits 
may be sunk to the centre of the earth. You need 
not be surprised when I inform you I have just 
been favoured with a few affectionate lines from 
my pEargsT friend. I rejoice in the approbation 


of every generous feeling. The young lady has 


probably no fortune,—who then can pronounce me 
interested? but she has what far exceeds it, a mild — 
nature, and an attachment to your friend. Yes, 
and she shall be your friend, for I cannot give up 


the idea that you may see her—perhaps in London. 


Perhaps (Oh! could I hope for it)—perhaps in 
Aberdeen.—I must not conclude without intreating 
you to remember me with all affection to my dear 
northern friends. Do not omit a single one.” 

He had joined with the excellent Mr. Pearce, of — 
Birmingham, in the March of this year, in some 
services for the Baptist mission, and assisted in 
drawing up a paper for the purpose of enforcing 
its claims. This was the period of grand political 


excitement, produced by events transpiring on the 


theatre of France, and drawing all eyes to the 
transactions which terminated in the death of 
Louis XVI., with that of his interesting but ill- 
fated consort, and in the excesses of the revolution. 
All crowned heads seemed to be threatened by that 
stroke, and the governments throughout Europe 


to be generally unhinged. They felt as on the eve 
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of an earthquake which would demonstrate the 
of their foundations. Violent parties were formed 
in this country, and men of all classes became 
more or less heated with the different sentiments 
thus called into a kind of feverish operation. The 
placid and devoted tutor at Broadmead in the main 


escaped the infection of politics. At an earlier — 


period, during his college vacations, he had been a 
frequent attendant at a debating society, (in com- — 
pany with his friend, a Mr. Harris, whom he 
mentions in his auto-biography,) i in which demo- 
cratical principles, or at least those that were then 
_ so denominated, were violently urged. But though 
_ partially touched by these, as may be gathered 
from the manner in which he speaks of the trials 
and acquittals of Hardy, Thelwall, and Horne Tooke, 
he suffered not his mind to contract any violent 
political bias, or to be poisoned by the bitterness 
of party. Such a state of feeling he judged, no 
doubt, incompatible with that calmness of spirit 
and oneness of purpose which ought ever to cha- 
racterize the Christian minister and tutor. Perhaps 
- too he might have been induced to exercise ‘a more 
than ordinary degree of caution in expressing him- 
self upon the subject of politics by the cruel and 
unjust prosecution instituted against his friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Winterbotham, whom he notices in 
his diary at this time, and who was condemned to 
afour "imprisonment for and 
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treasonable language. How he thought and felt 
on this matter may be ascertained by an extract © 


from a letter which he wrote at ss S period to his | 


correspondent Mr. Harris. 
«© How eventful are these times! What a re- 


velation of aristocratical and regal character, the 


fruitful source of crimes and desolation ! a. 


triumphs of freedom on the Continent. somewhat 
relieve the mind, tortured with sights of woe and 
indignant at the tyranny which creates them. A © 
most noble pamphlet has issued from the pen of 
Erskine, in which the causes and progress of the 
present war are exhibited more to my satisfaction _ 
than his whom you would denominate Pharaoh. 
If truth and equity are to prevail on the earth, I 
see a short path through the successful and glo- 
_ rious revolution in France. Bankruptcies, poverty, 
and corruption, threaten the overthrow of Britain. 
If Heaven intends us a moderate share of returning 
felicities, Lansdowne and Fox will conduct the fight 
for a plan of reform. ‘But if we are tobecompletely 
blessed, there must be a total subversion’ (say the 
jacobins) ‘ of the existing order of things.’ I have 
_ neither talents, nor authority, nor inclination, to 
interfere : an anxiety to secure quietude and com- 
fort to myself engrosses a very important part of 
my labours.”’ 

In subsequent years, though a ale friend 
‘to what are called whig or liberal principles, Mr. — 
Hughes never took a prominent part in politics, — 
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— but endeavoured in these, as also in more local — 


contentions and strifes of a different nature with 
which he happened at any time to come in contact, 
to preserve a neutral station. To accuse him or 
commend him for this is not the part of his bio- 


- grapher. Some natures are more stirring than 


others, take different views, and adopt different 

rules of duty. It behoves each to be well per- 
suaded in his own mind, and to endeavour to act, 
ev er in his great Taskmaster’s eye.” 

7” the vacation of this year, 1792, he paid a 


visit to Plymouth Dock (now Devonport) where he 
‘preached for several weeks. Among his ‘ minis- 


terial seals’? which he afterwards notices, he 
mentions two as having occurred at this time and 


place. 
The following extract from a letter written at 


this petiod will give a just view of his situation 


and prospects : — 

ait | suppose there are few particu’ in my pre- 
sent situation but what you are already acquainted 
with. You know that I am fixed in no other respect 


but as a probationer. The delay has been occa- 


sioned by the difficulty of persuading a distant 


congregation to give up their pastor in our favour. 


Amongst us a minister, when once ordained over a 


people, considers himself as bound, beyond the 


power of trifling considerations, not to dissolve the 
connexion. And when a minister and a people are 


mutually affectionate, it is hard indeed to part 
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them. Ido not mean to intimate by what I have 
-gaid that my residence will be fixed by the arrival 
of Mr. Ryland. Perhaps I may not approve ; very 
possibly the Bristol people may not approve. 
_ ** Qne thing seems a settled point, and that is. 
my attachment to Hester. But amidst a scene so 
full of fluctuations, what is the article we can pro- 
nounce determined? In this particular perhaps I 
may be disappointed. In addition to the pleasures 
of love, I have to thank heaven for all the pleasures — 
of friendship. TheseI have, and abound in them. 
It is these that make my imaginary excursions 


‘through the kingdom so- delightful. It is these 
a that give the postman’s ring all its enchantment. 
a If the friendship of imperfect perishing creatures 
| _ stamps such a worth ypon existence, what sub- 
| limity of enjoyment may be expected from an 
| alliance with the Supreme! To this alliance we 
lq are invited by his own voice—‘ Come out from 
— amongst them, and be ye separate, and I will 
| i ‘receive you as sons and daughters, saith the Lord 
|e : Almighty.’ Shall we not accede to this invitation, 
i 4 : and say to every thing that opposes our resolution, 
|e ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan, thou art an offence’? 
; i ‘ Upon the altar of God’s love, we may well sacrifice 
anger, and worldliness, and all sin.” 
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SECTION II. 


His acceptance of the Office of Assistant Minister at Broadmead— 
various ems dificult Duties of his Tutorship and Ministry. - 


1792—1794. 

In the month of December Mr. Hughes received 
the following invitation from the members of the © 
church at Broadmead, to become assistant minister — 
_ with the Rev. J. Ryland, A.M. who had just been 

invited to the pastorate. To those unacquainted 
with the mode of electing ‘ministers to their office 
among dissenters, the publication of the docu- 
ment will not be unacceptable. It affords evidence 
of what | will probably be deemed the simplicity, 
piety, and scriptural correctness, that characterize 


their proceedings :— 
Church, Broadmsad, Bristol. 
Rev. anp Dear Sir,— We are aware of the great 
importance and benefit of a stated Gospel ministry 
which have been experienced by this church for 
a long series of years, until interrupted by the 
removal of one of our late ministers to a distant 
society, and of the other, our late Pastor, the Rev. 
_ Dr. Evans, by death to the church triumphant ; and 
have, under Divine direction, as we trust, solicited 
that pious and eminent servant of God, the Rev. 
Mr. Ryland, to take the pastoral charge of us, and 
to be one of our ministers, to which he has given 
us a very favourable reply. We now think it our 
duty to seek, under Divine influence, a permanent 
assistant minster ; to which office we request your — 
attention, hoping it may please the Great Head of 
the church, who is the dispenser of all spiritual — 
gifts, richly to endow = with every needful ability | 
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for the arduous work, and to render your labours 
— ‘acceptable and useful in awakening sinners to a 
ae | due concern for their eternal welfare ; and to build 
— up and establish this branch of his church in the 
—. belief of gospel truths, and the practice of universal 
and evangelical piety. 
— That you and we may be blessings to each other _ 
— tM is the sincere and ardent prayer of 
— Rev. and dear Sir, 
Yours affectionately, in the bonds of 
Joun Pace, pDeacons, 
— Simon Nasu, 
\ | December 23, 1792. 
— To the Rev. J. Hughes. : 
—_— This invitation was followed by the signature of 
one hundred members. 
— In the course of the ensuing month which com- 
._ menced the new year, he signified his acceptance 
ms of this invitation by the following letter addressed 
-_ to the church through its proper officers :— 
a 
| January 15th, 1793. 
Dear Breturen,—tThe vast importance of those 
q events which are connected with the subject of 
_ your letter, and the suspense created by a variety of 
oe well known circumstances, form my apology for 
not having sent an oneed reply to your respectful 
mvitation. That invitation I have endeavoured to 


view in connexion with all the probable conse- 
quences of my acceptance: the opinion of those 
whom their prudence, piety, and friendship place 
high in my esteem, has been obtained and exa- 
_ mined, nor have I neglected to bow before that — 
_ throne which is occupied by infinite wisdom and 
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infinite love. But upon an affair so delicate, and, 

in some respects, so embarrassed, I never had the 
vanity to hope that my decision would be formed 

without a conflict, or revealed without a mixture 

of concern. 

- If ever! yielded my heart’s assent to the indis- 


_ pensable propriety of consulting duty first and in- 


_ clination afterwards, I yield it at this conjuncture ; 
when the love of ease calls loudly to quit a station 
so arduous and so responsible, but when conscience 
asserts its better claims and bids me quit that 
station at my peril. Towards those who on a late © 
occasion withheld the sign of approbation, because — 
they could: not sincerely give it, I feel and am 
disposed to exercise the most perfect good will and 
candour ; and had they proposed a candidate more 
likely to unite and edify the community I am naw 
addressing, I should willingly have retired to a more 
humble scene, where I should still have loved you, 
still have prayed for you, still have held myself in 
readiness to render you occasional assistance. 

But notwithstanding the predominant opinion of 
the church, and, as far as | know, the unanimous 
wishes of a respectable audience, concur in the 
invitation, which I now accept, I must signify that 
acceptance with the mournful consciousness of more 
defects than the keenest eye of. foreign investiga- 
tion has yet discovered. My greatest apprehensions ~ 
originate with myself. I cannot boast a mind free 
from error. I am sensible that.truth itself loses 
much of its native sweetness and grandeur by the 
_ imperfect manner in which I represent it ; and that 
- there are heights and depths in evangelical religion 
which I have not explored,—perhaps of whose 
existence I have no conception. Your candour has 
suggested that my residence amongst you has been 
attended with h Generentages unforeseen, that I have 
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sustained the double capacity of far abler piniel 
cessors, without the assistance of a stated col- 
league, that a multiplicity of concerns must have 


harassed a mind young in care, and that futurity 


may disclose and ripen qualities which the present 


. either confessedly wants, or 1s incapable of exhi- 


biting, in a mature state! 

Suffer me then by uniting my hopes with yours 
to terminate hesitation and despondency. 

Happy in the prospect of a connexion with one 
whom his talents and his virtues so highly recom- 
mend, it shall be my ambition to co-operate with 
him in one grand pursuit, and to lose each selfish 
feeling in the desire of contributing to his comfort 
and your edification. 

One thought, seemingly minute, ‘beare down, | 
confess, in no small pressure upon my spirits. I 
know that ministerial duties are not the monopoly 
of the pulpit, but that frequent and impartial 


visiting, is as necessary as constant and faithful 


preaching. Yet should an inadvertent wish lead 
any to expect visits of a formal length, I wish them 
to recur to that seminary which certainly has some 
claims, and to those private studies which the con- 
cerns of my own immortal soul, and a due regard 
to ministerial preparation, will compel me labo- 
riously to pursue. The knowledge of scripture 
doctrines, and the best method of displaying media- 
torial love, will not be secured by traversing the 
streets or mingling i in society, however good. 
Perhaps I have already extended this reply to an 
~ length. We are now, dear brethren, 
commencing a more intimate relation ; let us se- 
cure the comforts of that relation by confidential 
recourse to the Great Bishop of Souls. Let us_ 
maintain mutual and unlimited good will; let us 
form pure resolutions, and cherish every enlivening 
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tion. That your pastor and assistant. may 
edify all the flock and increase it, is, and shall be, 
the fervent prayer of him who hopes he has first 
given himself to God, and who does for his sake, 
by the present act, give himself to you. 


Tremain, dear Brethren, 
Your affectionate friend and brother in the Lord, © 
J, Huaues. 


He glances, it will be seen, at the want of con- 
currence on the part of some members of the 
Christian society in his invitation ;—the real state of 
the case, with some of the causes that led to it, 


a may be more fully learned from a confidential letter 


‘written by him at the time to his friend Mrs. S—. — 

7. have not been without my anxieties ; the 
difficulties which a public character must expect 
have been realized; the sound of applause has 
been joined by the vociferations of censure, and 
coldness and cordiality live in the same street. 
My residence seems at length to be determined. 
_ [have received and accepted a call from the Church 

to be assistant minister. The invitation was far 
from being unanimous. No one offered any spe- 
cific objection. their personal opinion was highly 
‘respectful. I believe the objectors think me 
scarcely plain and evangelical enough, though 
they cannot pronounce me even the neighbour of 
Arminius. I may perhaps assign too great pro- 
portion of a sermon to practice. They are not 
altogether wrong. To preach Christ crucified is 
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| | 
certainly the great object of a truly Christian 
minister, and I feel my want of a greater acquain- 
tance with him, in his united natures and his 


gracious offices. 
‘“Tt was not from circumstances of conveni- 


ence to myself that I was induced to accept the 
invitation. There is too much toil and too much re- 
sponsibility connected with my acceptance. Other - 
situations were open and more alluring. But some 
one must be at Bristol; no other candidate was 
proposed; in our denomination, few have had 
advantages necessary for preparing them for the 


situation: the general wishes of a numerous — 
audience, the resolution of many to leave the place 


if I left it, the present wish of Mr. Ryland the 


expected pastor, and the united wishes of our 
churches through the country, together with the 
hope of my ministry collecting fresh advantage from 


every day’s experience, formed a body of motives 
which bore away my own objections, and which — 
support me now in the midst of much anxiety. 
Lhave sustained the whole weight of the academy 
more than twelve months, but expect relief in 
April. I have taken a house which I propose 


entering next month—its chief ornament may pro-. 
bably enliven it soon after. The emolument may 
perhaps amount to 150/. per year. Some other 
resources will be added, but 200/. a-year will | 
scarcely be received. If I may but be honoured with 
souls for my hire, I am paid infinitely—eternally. 
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Politics have run high here as elsewhere. Dis- 
senters have exhibited loyal declarations in different — 
parts. A meeting of a few was called at Bristol. I 
was present, but we agreed to be silent. I declared 
that a remonstrance became no better than a de- 
_ claration, and that though no decisive republican 

myself I would sign no memorial but what a re- 
publican might with full satisfaction subscribe. 
I tread but seldom upon political ground, but my 
step is unrestrained and firm. I see no reason for 

public congratulations, and still less would I be 
_ forced into any measure. Peace is enjoyed, and pro- 
mises to continue. French affairs are not pleasant. 
The death of the king did not meet my wishes. 
My prayer is for peace without much submis- 
sion, and liberty without ruinous licentiousness.” _ 
Tt does not appear that his preaching after this 
increased in attraction. That fastidiousness of | 
taste in composition, that length and complicated 
structure of his sentences, that aspiration after 
elegance and perfect correctness which represses 
the conception and utterance of natural, sponta- 
neous and bold thoughts at the time, all of which 
were known to accompany him through life, and 
_ which will prevent the addresses of any one, how- 


ever gifted, from being generally interesting, did 


_ doubtless prevent the fullimpression of his growing 
acquaintance with evangelical sentiments, and the 
high estimation obtained by his pious, blameless, 
and affectionate demeanour. But though he was 
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not then, and never became, what is called a popular~ 
preacher, he both communicated and received those 
impressions of a spiritual nature which rendered 
that scene of his labours ever afterwards dear to 
him, and his occasional presence and _ services 
valuable to a circle of most attached and estimable 
friends and admirers. 

Shortly after his settlement, his marriage took 
place, which he himself thus pleasantly and piously 
describes, 1 ina letter to his intimate friend in the 


-North:— 


of Love is matured into what should always be 
proposed as its object, and the name of Rolph is 


melted down and lost in the monosyllable by which 
Tam known. On Thursday the 25th instant I led 
_ Hester to the altar, and we are at present in daily 
expectation of those ceremonious visits which the 4 


event produces. I know the kindest wishes of my — 
friend’s heart ascend to heaven in my favour. I | 
know the perpetual accomplishment of her wishes 
will afford perpetual additions to her happiness. — 
She has my thanks and those of my dear associate. 
“The cares of domestic life I expect, in multi- 


_ tudes at least proportioned to its pleasures, and the 


dissolution of a bond the most endearing isan event 
which death will one day triumph in effecting. 
But I may surely smile whilst heaven and earth | 
seem to be smiling upon me. To be sensible of 


that precarious tenure by which each mortal com- 
fort is held, and to resign the — of every | 
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circumstance to the best of Riende: ‘is the dictate 
of duty, and the firmest security against the vio- 
lence of the storm. May your sun brighten, and 
whilst bereavement, bereavement hangs its sables 
around your circle, may the ray of heaven point 
its downward light, and lead your aspiring: eye to 
survey the track to saints and God!” 
His interest in scenes at a distance, and concern 
for the success of his juvenile labours, appear in 
‘the midst of this, his high and Joyous season of 
domestic happiness. 
«The school! Oh, the sola How is it main- 
tained! How attended! How prospered !—Amidst 
every change, I hope the state of your mind, my 
dear friend, is acquainted with no alteration ; ex- 
cept what progressive goodness and progressive 
_ bliss necessarily imply. May he who sweetened 
_ the streams of Marah, make each event of your life 
pleasant by a superior influence! May you em- 
brace each friend as allied to the house of heaven ! 
_ May you train up no children but such as you 
shall present with comfort to the Judge at last !” 

He received about this time, a letter from Dr. 
Stennett, his pastor, in which he is highly com- 
mended for diligence as a tutor, for the order into 
which he had_brought) the students, and for the 
general discipline of the house. 

_A letter from Mr. Thompson, the retired minister 
at Clapham, who had been one of his early and 
warmest patrons, is here inserted, as serving to 
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shew the opinion which many good men enter- 
- tained at that time on the subject of preaching ;— 


and as conveying a reproof to our friend for what, 


from the specimens which have come to hand, he 
seems to have been far less chargeable with than 
many who have succeeded him. 


| Degar Jog, 
As your last letter seemed to require a speedy 


answer, I have just redeemed a minute to inform 


you that the specific age expressly determined by 


Dr. Ward’s Deed of Trust for sending young men 


to Scotland is from fourteen to eighteen; conse- 
quently, after twenty, I do not see how the trustees . 
can allow the exhibition. be 
I wish when you correspond with your friends | 
you would write your letters in a legible hand; — 
many of your words we are obliged to guess at, 
and as for names of the persons you recommend 
you might as well have left a blank, for it is 
impossible for me to make them out. I perceive 
the seminary at Bristol still continues to go on in 
the old absurd method; first send the young fel- 
lows into the pulpit, and then instruct them for it. 
If it was an Irish seminary it might not appear so 
wonderful, but continuing the custom at Bristol 
must ever reflect a disgrace and reproach on the 
Institution, and it is astonishing that the directors 
and managers of it do not see the absurdity. 
You have once or twice favoured me with a 


sketch of a discourse for my remarks, I could wish 
you would send me some thoughts on Proverbs 
the first part of the 12th verse. 


_ Yours sincerely, 
\ THompson. 
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The applications referred to in this letter were 
prompted by the great interest he took in the pro- 
gress of the young men under his care, most of 
whom he wished, from a sense of the deficiencies” 
of their present mode of instruction, to enjoy the 
same advantages that had been reaped by himself 
under the more vigorous discipline and superior 
tutorship ¢ of a Northern university. 

The testimony of Britons against the Slave 
Trade had about this period become notorious, 
through the medium of the speeches of the excel- 
lent Wilberforce in the House of Commons. Our 
friend entered ardently into the subject. The 
following paragraphs from two of his letters at 
different times to his friend in Scotland, shew the 
_ sincerity and depth of his feelings in the matter, 
and convey no faint idea of the joy that must have 
- been experienced by him, as well as by the illus- 
trious individual just named, in having lived to 
see the recent successful issue which has crowned 
struggles so oft renewed, and so perseveringly 
maintained through a long series of years. 

‘«T have enclosed a small maiden production, with 
‘some lines from Cowper. You have heard of the 
new sect of Anti-sacharites. 1amaconvert ; that is, 
I am resolved never to use sugar whilst it is derived 
to us through the medium of the Slave Trade. I 
am surprised we have so Jong shut our eyes against 
our inconsistency. I leave off sugar because it is 
the prominent article of the trade, and by leaving 
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it off, though I could effect no other good desigy 


I at least bear my testimony against the system 


of slavery. Now you that are seceders I hope to 
convert on this ground,—that is, bearing a testimony 
against a crying evil,—for my good friends of the 
secession have been always fond of acts and testimo- 
nies. If L enclose two be pleased to send one, with 
my compliments, to Professor Ogilvie ; I get 
an opportunity I will send you more ry sea. Ac- 


quaint me with your opinion. You may send the 


third to — Cruden enclosed.” 


‘‘T sent you a few papers relative to the use of 
sugar. I intended to have sent you some more, 


but the partial success of Mr. Wilberforce’s wishes 


makes me pause upon the propriety. For my own 
part I am fully of opinion the abolition of the Slave 
Trade should be immediately effected. Those who — 
talk about its gradual accomplishment deserve to 
change situations with those whose wrongs they 
mean so gradually to redress. Emancipation is 
quite another affair. Let that be gradual—but let 
it be aimed at. Till it arrive, I know not whether 


Tshall ever return to the use of sugar.” 


On reviewing his labours this year,—which were 
indeed arduous, Mr. Ryland not having decided 


on his acceptance of the call, so as regularly to 


divide the exercises of the pulpit with him,—he © 
thus writes to his friend in Scotland :-— 


* What an age it is since ] heard a syllable of your 
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_ welfare! The concern I feel convinces me that my 
friendship for you is neither lost nor lessened. To 
many scenes formerly interesting I begin to feel 
myself indifferent. The dignity of maturing years, 
and the serious nature of my engagements, render 
that indifference just; but respect for virtue, and 
- gratitude for favours, can lose nothing of their 
vigour by the progress of time, except in the esti- 
mation of such as esteem no virtues but those that 
advance their own emolument, and are thankful 
for no favours but what they see flowing closely 
after them. Aberdeen finds employment for every 
power of recollection, and bids my mind float alter- 
nately from pain to pleasure. When I think of 
the trials— was called to endure while resident 
there, I am ready to exclaim, What were they, and 
what produced them? When I reflect upon my 
enjoyments, every street and almost every field, 
with united voice, seem at this moment from afar — 
to lodge with me the appeal whether they did not 
surpass a mortal memory’s attempt to number. 

” When I review my opportunities for obtaining 
and imparting moral good, the blush of a mournful © 
conscience proclaims what I might have done. 

_ “ Thave been of late considerably impressed with 
- the death of the much esteemed, much loved Mr. — 
Hay. And are my apprehensions true that he was 
among the last tokens of divine compassion for a 
 Christ-refusing city? Shall the flock be preyed 

“upon by ay wolves, because committed to a 
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faithless sieplierd Oh that I may into 


my character that humility, generosity, serious- 
ness, and evangelical zeal, which my dear friend 


go pleasingly exemplified ! His death robbed the 


city of one of its choicest ornaments. 

_ * We have lately spent five weeks in Plymouth 
and its neighbourhood. Though I had occasion to 
preach five times every week, I found strength 
equal to the demand, and leisure sufficient to look 
around upon the very interesting scenes presented - 
in that part of the kingdom. There float stupen- 
dous ships of war, there cannons roar, there the 
ocean heaves. But the place has too much of the — 
military about it to give long satisfaction to any 
but children, or men who are not shocked by the 
awful aspect of military parade. Hence I should 
naturally glide into reflections on.war in general, 


and the present state of contending nations. But. 


you anticipate all I could suggest. You may re- 
member that I profess to be a patriot unlimitedly. 
I lament the part England takes in foreign quarrels. 

I triumph in the French Revolution, though tar- — 
nished all along. ‘‘ Despotism has received a blow 
(to use Mr, Hall’s expression) which has sounded 
through the universe.” Babylon is falling, and 
whatever foreign dignities fall with it, they will 
only increase the shouts which shall accompany 
the final overthrow. Many persons of worth, and 
of a spirit which the frowns of their country 
sieuaal no pore to subdue, are gone in search of 
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freedom other May they find all that 
they wish, and may they impart principles which 
shall adorn their patriotism. I remain however. 
I see no call to quit the kingdom. I avow what I 
am, but no magistrate has hitherto catechised me, 


and of course entailed upon my name blackness 


and contumely, Mr. Ryland is not yet unalterably 


fixed, though we have considerable hopes. To-— 


morrow I am to preach three times, and once more 
have the whole tide of academical concerns rolling 
in upon my mind.”’ 
In the following year he was made. a father. 

Oe the 19th of June,” says he, ‘‘ 1794, Hester 
presented me with a son, nothing handsomer, larger, 
or fori arder than others ; but, you will believe me 
when I say, abundantly dearer.” In this letter he 
makes a pleasing and grateful acknowledgment : — 
‘“‘It has been my privilege to hear of several to 
whom God has rendered the ministry of your friend 
useful It is not for you or me or any mortal 
to hope for rapture, or even a constant calm, in 
such a scene as this. May we be upon our watch 
against evil, and preparing to meet ger Saviour— 
Judge.” 

He a prayer for the. purpose of 
his thoughts upon this subject, to be used. by — 
_ Mrs. H. and himself in the character of parents. It 
is subjoined, as furnishing a model which. other 
"persons in the. same circumstances might not 
improperly adopt. It evinces in a pleasing manner 
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the tendency of his mind to connect serious and — 


pious reflections with every important event. 


“A prayer, (hem Wine at the birth of Joseph, my first-born, 
“ June 19, 1794. 


yy All creatures, O Lord, are made and supported 


| by thy power. Oh that such of them as possess 
immortal souls, and are within the call of thy | 


mercy, would pour forth notes of grateful ado- 
ration, and render thee the ‘obedience of love! Let 
not him who now ventures to address thee have 
his name added to the list of those who neglect 
such holy and such sweet employ. — 

“This day thou hast resembled me more closely 
to thyself by making me a father. Accept the 
grateful offering of each parent, and let thy con- 
tinued goodness at once multiply our obligations — 
and awaken the sincerest acknowledgments. “Oh © 


let thy wisdom guide our thoughts and conduct in 


relation to this child! May we take it as a trust 
from thee, and guard it well. 

_ ‘May we love it as our flesh and blood, but not 
adore it as an idol. Teach us to commit it to the 
best Friend by daily prayer ; and in its behalf may 


We present to thee from hour to hour the sweet 


incense of praise. If we are spared to see it ripen 
into manhood, may we. mingle tenderness with 


needful correction. May we be at hand with salu- 
tary advice, feel more anxiety for its eternal than — 
its temporal condition, bring it to an acquaintance 
with thy will, wah in our own behaviour exemplify — 
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the precepts we give. If our own — are 
worldly, spiritualize them; and help us, with a view 
to the happiness of our dear infant as well as our 
own, to renew the resolutions we have forgotten, 
and to cleave to thee with fuller purpose of heart. 
Oh let our Joseph live before thee! Strengthen 
ae — and let him be nourished by food and 
‘Saye him from accidents. Give us to behold © 
in ai time the dawning of reason, as well as the 
growth of his outward frame. We lament that 
apostacy of our first parents which entails upon all 
not merely sorrow and death, but also sin. We 
expect this beloved of our souls will discover in a 
few years the depravity of his nature. Oh that 
thou wouldst correct evil passions! Render him 
tractable and obedient. Furnish him with capacity, 
opportunity, and inclination to learn that which is 
good. Direct him in the choice of a suitable 
occupation. Let him not fall in with base com- 
panions. Let discretion guide him. May he in 
early life obtain a view of his corruption, exercise 
godly sorrow, believe in Christ for salvation, and 
depart from all iniquity. May he be useful, and 
deem it his mercy to be so. | 
‘« May he not covet high things. May his chief 
anxiety be to glorify thee, in every situation through 
which he may move. If called by the agitation of 
the times and thy inviting will to public under- 
takings, may he seek no private ends, except such 
as imply his enjoyment of thy favour. May he 
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know more of heavenly than of earthly polities’ 
but let him perish sooner than depreciate or vi0- 


late the rights of man. May he be inspired with 


that love of freedom which disseminates as 3 well 
as grasps it. | 
“Let him never the poor. on flatter the 
great. Oh God! if thy grand purposes are veer- 
ing to their accomplishment, wilt thou not assign 
him some post in thy cause ? At least, seal thy — 
pardons on his heart, and may he call thee Father © 
here below and in thy highest Heavens. A Rena 
_ **Tf he survive his parents, may they die in the 
persuasion of thy love, in the certainty that their — 
son is acting well, and in the high hope that, 
though death will dissolve. this mortal. relation, the 
world to come will present them united in one more — 
dear and lasting. Thus bless the father, thus bless — 
the mother, and thus bless the child ; | ee | 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” _ 
New cares and duties now engrossed his time 
and employed his energies. He went to N orth- 
ampton to supply for Mr. Ryland, who had accept- 
ed the call to Bristol; he preached several times in 
London on his way, and for several weeks after- 
wards at Devonport. His duties at Bristol, to 
which he returned, were very arduous. He preached — 
generally twice and very often three times ma. 


_ Sunday at Broadmead, or places in the immediate 
Vicinity. He attended the Conferences, as they 


were ‘eabed, | or ene for. social conversation 
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with the students and others, in the meeting-house 


at Broadmead, on aweek-day evening. Other minis- 
terial engagements also presented claims upon him 
occasionally. When to these we add the duties of 
the seminary, we shall see how little time was left 


him for the furnishing of his own mind by reading, 


and for social - domestic seasons of hallowed 


joyment. 


The discipline of the academy was not inideed of 


the strictest kind, or its demands upon him, in 


addition to the other calls, must have been fatal to 


his repose and his health, if not to his life. The 
deficiency owever was owing to no want of zeal 


_ or solicitude on his part, but to the general laxity 


which prevailed in the whole system of the Institu- 


tion, and over which Mr. H. as a junior tutor had 


no efficient control. The attainments of most of 


the students, when they entered the academy, were | 


of a humble order, and their time was principally 
devoted while there to exercises which were pre- 


_ sumed to be closely connected with success in the 
pulpit ; while such as were calculated to enlarge 
the boundaries of their general knowledge were 


deemed of secondary importance. To this state of 
things Mr. H. adapted himself, without assuming 
the office of a reformer. That he was not insensible 
however to the evils of the plan, may be gathered 
from the ardour with which he afterwards forwarded 
the introduction of a better system of tuition, under 


more favourable auspices. It may appear also 
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from the caustic freedom with which he subse- 
quently adverted to the subject, in his sermon at 


the annual meeting of the students and friends of 


the Institution at Broadmead. 


“« T would next,” says he, “stir you up to un- 
wearied diligence. Your exemption from mercan- 
tile and mechanical labours, so far from being : 
designed to foster the hope of inglorious repose, 


is an impressive summons from your heavenly 
Master to arduous, not to say severe exertions. 
Great therefore is the mistake of those who are 


induced to become preachers by their predilection 


for an easy life. Into that criminal and mischievous 


mistake how many fall! The victims may be found 
even in the ranks of non-conformity—a connexion | 


not the most flattering, either to the ambition, to 


nature. They are admitted into our churches ; 
their voices are heard in the social exercises of de- 
votion ; they acquire confidence and a command of 
language ; they cite the poets, perhaps hope to be 
themselves cited as belonging to the order ; they 


receive applause ; and, panting to escape from toil- 


some and undignified pursuits, they resolve in an 
evil hour to engage in the Christian ministry : so 


indulging their vanity and their indolence. Some 


of them rush at once into the new employment, 
relying, in default of sense and information, on their 


own volubility and the commodious ignorance of 
those who may be doomed to hear their trite and 


the cupidity, or to the slothfulness of human 
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superficial scabinlilinn Others pass through acade- 

-mical forms, make themselves acquainted with a 

page or two, especially the title pages of many a 
their kind hearts feel for such hapless brethren — 
as have been denied their preparatory advantages. 
_ Not that the participants of these advantages con- | 
sume oil at midnight, not that they are at home in . 


the writings of Homer, Demosthenes, and. Plato, ~ 


| or of: Horace, Cicero, and Quintilian. Not that 
they are conversant with Biblical criticism, or — 
Ecclesiastical history, or polemic or practical theo- 
logy, or general literature. No; their manner of 
life is this—they rise at the sluggard’s hour, they 
read little except the contents of magazines, re-: 
views, journals, entertaining memoirs, and 


what is meant by the Beauties of distinguished 


' authors. They love visiting, but not those repul- 

sive rie the indigent and the sick. They relish 
the luxury, not of doing good, but of resorting to 
a well spread table. They are communicative, not 
of spiritual intelligence and impressions, but of 
jests, of invectives, of the news of the neighbour- 
hood, the politics of the borough, and the financial 
state of the empire. When the Sabbath, the often — 
unwelcome Sabbath, returns, perceiving that their 
declamatory addresses, however crude, just serve, 
_ by the aid of fluency and figures and a spurious 
kind of eloquence, to prevent the breaking up or 
the murmuring of a congregation, they retain their 
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self-complacency, iid take encouragement to re- 


new the trifler’s round. 
‘¢T knew the time when some who received either 


their bounty or were the associates of such had 
cause for deep humiliation, and fear that you have 


been preceded by many whose ignorance, con- 
-ceitedness, frivolity, and unholy habits, have 
accelerated the ruin of other men in various situ- 
ations, as well as terminated in their own. Cases 
most obvious and most tremendous, as well as 


those of a dubious and less afflictive nature, occur 
to my mind while I make this mortifying statement. 

‘In saying ‘I hope better things of you,’ I 
neither use the language of compliment, nor mean 
to insinuate that there is little occasion for you to | 


‘be watchful and circumspect. But I do thus 
avow my conviction, that, with some distinguished 
- exceptions, the students connected with our in- 


stitution have evinced more piety in the present 
century than they did during the s same number of 
years in the first.’’* 


* He was fully borne out in this remark by the seatloluney of 
a friend some little time previous. “ The students appear tome — 
a very estimable selection of young men, more serious and in- 
dustrious than has been remembered for some time. I have 
seen several whom I like very much. The great defect at the — 
academy is of the sociality of literature, argument, and truth. 
They are never ‘ formed into a committee of the whole house’ 
for circulating sentiment and animated discussion. As soon as 


dinner, &c., are over, they go each to his cell, to read and study 


alone.”’ 
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Causes oe uneasiness resignation, and retirement from Bristol. 
1794—1796. 
A DIFFERENCE appears to have arisen about the 
period to which we have arrived between Mr H. 
and Mr. Ryland, the president of the academy and 
pastor at Broadmead. This would seem incredi- 
ble between two men so estimable and amiable 
“as they were known to be, and highly as they 
esteemed each other, were we not to advert to 
the contiguity of their situations so liable to in- 
_terfere and come into collision with each other, 
and to some external circumstances calculated to 
act unfavourably on the weakness of human na- 
ture, even i in its selectest specimens. ‘‘ No two 
men,” says a correspondent, ‘‘ could be more 
different from each other, in almost every respect. 
At the same time in eminent personal piety and 
devotional habits there was a strong resemblance 
between them.”’ The ardour of Mr. R. as a preacher 
gave him great advantage; and his party in the 
church and congregation could not be that which 
admired Mr. Hughes. A feeling of jealousy in- 
dulged and rooted waits but for an occasion, 
and seizes the first that offers, however trivial, 
for effecting purposes congenial with its own 
spirit:—a remonstrance from Mr. Hughes on 
the inequality of the salaries, supplied to his 
enemies this occasion. Who that knew his highly 
and economical habits, could 
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‘for & moment. doubt that such a remonstrance 
was wrung from him by the actual inadequacy 
of the sum allowed him to meet his inevitable 
expenditure! For both the offices which he filled, 
and for all his incessant and varied labours, he 
received the annual stipend of 120/.!! and that, 
when he had established a home for himself with 
the prospect ofarisingfamily!! = 
_ His students however were warmly attachddd to 
him, and he gained beside some valuable acquaint- 
ances in the neighbourhood. In their society he 
must have felt much relief. and comfort during 
the remaining period of his stay at Bristol, which — 
untoward circumstances now began to: embitter: — 
Of the estimation in which he was held at this 
_ period by some friends who knew him. ‘intimately, 
and who followed him through life with their 
sympathy and regard, the writer is happily able to 
-adduce the most pleasing proofs from their own 
pen. Kindred minds, it will be seen from) these 
extracts, act mutually upon each other and exert 
_ a salutary influence ; though, like the heavenly du- 
minaries, they may belong to different) systems, 
and move in orbits far distant from each other.» © 
‘With the Rev. W. Jay, of Bath, Mr. Hughes 
was more than ordinarily intimate. As far as two 
men of somewhat different intellectual habits and 
a theological views could love one another, they did 
so love, to the end of life. Let the survivor speak 
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Hughes was often 
nest supplying several years at Argyle chapel 
for six weeks together, while I was in’ town. 
_ have been intimately acquainted with him for up- 
wards of forty-three years, and have exchanged — 
more mind with him than with any man I ever 
_ knew, except my friend and tutor, Cornelius, Win- 
ter. With regard to religious things; we only 
differed as to baptism; and if we did not love each 
other the more for this. difference, I am: sure:we 
did not love each other the less. » We disagreed too 
a little with regard to composition: and preaching: 
he too squeamish, and I too careless ; he labouring 
for correctness; and I for impression (in' grasping 
which I sometimes erred); he too satisfied if: he 
- could abide criticism, and I too careless of critical 
judgment if I could secure effect: Yetthoughihe 
was often kindly finding fault with me when we 
were alone, he was always seeking opportunities 
to hear me, and I cannot be ignorant how much I 
shared his commendation as an author and a 
preacher. I am thankful for my intimacy with 
him. My esteem of him always grew with my 
Intercourse. J never knew a more consistent, correct, 
and unblemished character.. He was not only sincere, 
but without offence, and adorned: of 
versation singularly instructive and very edify-— 
ing ; and while others talked of candour and mode- 
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ration, he eremplified them. In his theological sen- 


‘timents he was firm, yet sober and liberal; and 


not too orthodox (as I have often known this) to be — 
evangelical. But why do I write this? you know 


jit as well as I, and will describe it better.” 


The Rev. John Foster, author of the ‘ Essays,” 


~ &c., was one of his first pupils. No man’s opinion 


of Mr. Hughes is ‘entitled to greater respect, from 
his extraordinary power in characterizing individual 


‘minds, his unimpeachable fidelity in imparting his 


own convictions, and his habits, at certain epochs 
of his life, of somewhat close intimacy with the — 


subject of this memoir. He was for a short time 


a resident in his house, and, in the latter years of 
Mr. Hughes’s life, was among the few individuals © 


whom he always contrived to see and converse ~ 


with on every visit he pad: to Bristol and its 


| en virons. 


ope | passed, ” says he, ** some time with him in 
the academy ending 1791—2. We both had all 


the spirit of youth, and were very confidentially 


intimate. But I then went away to various dis- 
tances, and did not see him for some years, nor 
exchange with him but the fewest letters. I hardly 
know how this happened, but I was led into widely 
different associations, though hardly into any 
equally intimate friendship. I subsequently passed 
some months at Battersea, chiefly in his house, 
but since that period have rarely seen him, and 
that only in short snatches of time which occurred 
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in his Bible-Society journeys. Nor was-ourcorres- 
_pondence more frequent than those brief interviews: 
All this time, nevertheless, we maintained (I can 
_ answer for myself, and I think for him also,) a fixed 
_ sincere regard for each other, not altered by time 

or absence. It may be necessary to add, that 
though invincibly amiable to each other, we differed — 
on various points, and good humouredly rated each | 
other upon them when we met. This did not at 

all unsettle the firmly established mutual esteem, — 

whatever it might do with the complacency: of an 
occasional short season of intercourse. But J 
shall convey a wrong impression if any thing I 
have suggested should seem to say that the friend- 

ship between us was slight. It was firm; cordial, 
: unalterable, in spite of personal non-intercourse 
and slight shades of difference. | 
“He had great mental activity, quickness of 
apprehension, and discriminate perception. He 
had considerable ambition of intellectual supe- 
riority, but less I think for any purpose of osten- 
tation than for the pleasure of mental liberty and 
power. ‘He was apt, like other young | men, to be 
‘somewhat dazzled by the magniloquent style in ~ 
writing, but at the same time always justly appre- 
ciated plain strong good sense, whether in ‘books, 
sermons, or conversation. A defect of simplicity 
and obvious directness in his own writing and 


preaching, was I think not a little owing to his _ 


admiration at the time in question (and I suppose — 
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ration, he esemphfid In his theological sen- 
timents he was firm, yet sober and liberal; and 


not too orthodox (as I have often known this) to be 
evangelical. But why do I write this ? you know 
it as well as I, and will describe it better.” 

The Rev. John Foster, author of the ** Essays,” 


&c., was one of his first pupils. No man’s opinion 


of Mr. Hughes is entitled to greater respect, from 


his extraordinary power in characterizing individual — 


minds, his unimpeachable fidelity in imparting his 
‘own convictions, and his habits, at certain epochs 
of his life, of somewhat close intimacy with the 
subject of this memoir. He was fora short time 
a resident in his house, and, in the latter years of 


_ Mr. Hughes’s life, was among the few individuals 


whom he always contrived to see and converse 


with on every, visit he paid to Bristol and its 


environs. | 
passed, says he, some time with him in 


the academy ending 1791—2. We both had all 


the spirit of youth, and were very confidentially 


intimate. But I then went away to various dis- 
tances, and did not see him for some years, nor 
exchange with him but the fewest letters. I hardly 
know how this happened, but I was led into widely 
different associations, though hardly into any 
equally intimate friendship. Isubsequently passed 
some months at Battersea, chiefly in his house, 
but since that period have rarely seen him, and 
that poly in short snatches of time when occurred 
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inhis Bible-Society journeys. Nor was-our corres- 
pondence more frequent than tho e brief interviews. 
_ All this. time, nevertheless, we m 
_answer for myself, and I think for him also,) a fixed 
sincere regard for each other, not altered by time 


or absence. It may be necessary to add, that 


though invincibly amiable to each other, we differed 
on various points, and good humouredly rated each 
other upon them when we met. This did not at 
all unsettle the firmly established mutual esteem, 
whatever it might do with the complacency of an 
occasional short season of intercourse. But I 
_ shall convey a wrong impression if any thing I 
have suggested should seem to say that the friend- 
ship between us was slight. It was firm, cordial, 
unalterable, in spite of personal non-intercourse 
and slight shades of difference. _ 
‘‘He had great mental activity, quickness of 
apprehension, and discriminate perception. He 


had considerable ambition of intellectual supe-_ 


. riority, but less I think for any purpose_of osten- 
tation than for the pleasure of mental liberty and 


power. He was apt, like other young men, to be 


somewhat dazzled by the magniloquent style in 
writing, but at the same time always justly appre- 
ciated plain strong good sense, whether in books, 
sermons, or conversation. A defect of simplicity 
and obvious directness in his own writing and 
preaching, was I think not a little owing to his 
admiration at the time in question (and I suppose 
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an sidelick one) of certain writers of the eloquent 
class whose style was somewhat stilted—too arti- 
ficial and rhetorical. His preaching, as a young 
man, was often very animated, rather unmethodical 
and diffuse, and extremely rapid; in this last ree” 
spect in perfect contrast to his pulpit exercises 
towards the close of life. His temperament was 
what is called mercurial ;—lively, hasty, earnest, 
_ versatile, and variable. He was kind and candid, 
yielding the sympathies of friendship, warm in its 
feelings, and prompt in its appropriate offices ; a 
free from acrimonious and resentful feelings, and 
— from those minor perversities of temper or whim 
eee | which, without being regarded as great faults, are 
annoying in social life. There is nothing I, 
ARSE retain a stronger impression of than the proofs 
; he habitually manifested of a sincere and firmly 
. established piety, which so attempered his youthful | 
_ vivacity as to restrain it in its gayest indulgencies 
| and sallies from degenerating into anirreligious,or 
in any other way offensive, levity. Ican remember 
that in hours when we gave the greatest social in- | 
_ dulgence to our youthful spirits, he would fall on 
serious observations and reflections, in the unforced 
mi and easy manner which indicated the prevalence of 
4 s serious interest in his mind. The hold which the 
| great and vital principles of religion had upon him > 
was not slackened by his indecision, his incomplete- 
| ness of theological system respecting secondary 
| points of doctrine. His public discourses were too 
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little in obvious and studied conformity to any 
established model to be acceptable to a consider- _ 
able portion of his hearers. In addition, his voice 
would sometimes, independently of his will and 
almost of his consciousness, take and retain through 
the whole service a pitch above its natural tone, 
necessarily causing an unpleasant monotony, which 
had a disadvantageous effect, as it always must, 
for attraction | and impression. But I think - 
he was oftener in possession of his natural voice.’ 
- Mrs. Hannah More was another of those distin- 
| guished individuals with whom Mr. Hughes be- 
came acquainted while at Bristol. He gave the 
. following characteristic note of that lady in a letter 
to a friend :— 

‘ T don’t know whether I ever informed you of 
my acquaintance with Hannah More. It has proved 
a source of mutual pleasure. She lives in the 
~ neighbourhood, and employs all her talents in ¢on- 
sulting the temporal | and eternal good of her 
fellow-creatures. She is a great friend to Sunday 
‘schools, and has of late established a plan for cir- 
culating moral and ‘religious papers and small — 
books, which promises to be very productive of 
good. The design is to undersell the ballad 
venders, and if possible supersede them.” 

Mr. Joseph Cottle, of Bristol, author of the 
‘Fall of Cambria,” a beautiful poem, and of 
several other works, was also his intimate friend. 
At the abode of this amiable man and: of his: 
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| 


excellent sisters, Mr. Hughes found, to the end of. 
life, whenever he visited Bristol, a welcome and a 


home. | 


At this house ‘another poet of no mean name 
(S. T. Coleridge, Esq.) often met the classical © 


tutor and assistant minister of Broadmead. There 


is evidence remaining that Mr. Coleridge cherished 
‘those sentiments of gratitude towards him, and 


formed that high estimation of his talents, which 
no change of circumstances occurring through the 
lapse of many years could abate. * 


Besides these, a large circle of less known but_ 


not less estimable persons found in him a real 


oa and faithful adviser. ‘The Rev. Mr. Coles, 
Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire, was 
one ‘out of many such. He had entered the 


academy at'an early age, in 1795, then under the 


joint care of Mr. Hughes, Dr. Ryland, and Mr. Isaac 


_James, and ‘“ from the first day,” he says, ‘‘ of 


my entrance till he (Mr. H.) quitted it, and indeed all 


* A personal service, not now known, rendered by Mr. H. to 


him at Bristol, left an indelible impression on his mind ; the more 


articular as it was the opposite of the treatment he received 
rom certain individuals who had not penetration enough to per- 
ceive his extraordinary abilities and latent moral excellencies. 


Mr. H. wasin the habit of calling on him annually, and at other 


times, when he paid a visit to Highgate; nor was he refused 
when no other person would have been admitted. When at a 
late period Mr. C. was requested to pen a few lines, commemo- 
rative of his esteem for his deceased friend, he replied, “Certainly ; 
I should be the most ungrateful being upon earth if I ever cease 
to ‘revere and admire the Rev. Mr. Hughes.”’ But his yo re 
was broken off by death. Some letters of his however will be 
inserted in this memoir. : 
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through life, he took a most affectionate interest 
in my welfare, and evinced it in every possible 
_ way. He was in fact my beloved friend and 
father in the Gospel, and great was the pang of 
| separation in my bosom, arid that of many others, 
when he quitted the above mentioned city.” 
- Such was Mr. Hughes at Bristol; in the academy 
and in the ministry of God’s word. There, on his- 
return from the North, and upon the spot where 
he had received his first academical instruction, 
the first fruits of his talents and acquirements were 
offered to God | ‘upon the altar of a devout and 
grateful heart. There the qualities of his own 
mind—pure, noble, and elegant—propagated them- 
! _ selves through the minds of many others ; and it 
| is pleasing to know that they are not unmindful of 
| the source from which they derived some portions 
| of their best and highest excellence. There he 
| formed and rivetted attachments, which no time ‘ 
could wear out, and which death itself can only — 
suspend. Around some spots at Bristol his ten- 
derest recollections must have ever crowded ; and 
certain it is, that to the last hour of life that 
city possessed great attractions for him. Yet 
though it was the scene appointed to try, to 
develop, and to mature his character, it must be 
| a matter of universal thanksgiving by the Christian 
Church to the Author and Dispenser of all good 
that Bristol was not permitted to retain and con- 
* fine him within its boundaries. How wisely does 
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He who appoints our lot ordain for us scenes of 
preparation and places of halting, that not only 
serve to fill up the interval of time till we are 
ready for the spheres to which he has destined us 
and they are ready for us, but where we undergo 
that training and discipline which will bring us— 
into more efficient and extensive service in other 
and future fields of labour! God fits his servants _ 
for their work, and then puts his work to their hand. 
In all, his mutually adjusting skill is to be seen, 
and will be devoutly recognised by every attentive 
pious observer. | 
The neighbourhood to which Mr. Hughes re- 
moved was that of Battersea, near London, 
where he continued till death, and from whence 
he advanced into those more public stations in 
which his zeal and his talents found the widest 
scope for usefulness, and which have conferred 
upon his name a renown transcending that of 
poets, patriots, and philosophers. His feelings 
in reference to the event that occasioned his 
removal, and to the peculiarities and prospects of 
his new situation, will be brought forward in the 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HIS RESIDENCE AND MINISTRY AT BATTERSEA PRIOR 
TO THE FORMATION OF THE BRITISH AND FO- 


REIGN: BIBLE SOCIETY. 


SECTION 


| His acceptance of an invitation to an old vacant meeting-house at 


Battersea—formation of a Baptist Church on liberal principles. 
1796, 1797... | 
BATTERSEA is a | pleasant: village, situated on the 
banks of the Thames, about four miles higher up 
the river in a south westerly direction from the 
metropolis. The village itself is small and scat- 


tered, and, considering its vicinity to London, is 
_ quiet and dull, but the surrounding neighbourhood 
is adorned with elegant villas and mansions. Its 


contiguity to Clapham, Wandsworth, and Fulham, 
invests it with a portion of the respectability for 


which those places are celebrated. The meeting-— 


house where Mr. Hughes was invited to officiate 
stands at the distance of nearly a mile from the 
village, properly so called, though connected with 
it by buildings thickly strewed, and adjoining an 
almost equally populous neighbourhood, on the 


side of the high road leading to Fulham. It is not 


known by whom the chapel was erected, but at 


the period in question it had become the joint pro- 
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i} perty of Messrs. Benwell and Waymouth, who 
ey were residents near the spot, and by whom the 
attention of our friend was called to it; having 
heard, it is probable, from his acquaintance and 
patrons at Clapham, of his circumstances at Bristol, 
as well as of his highly respectable attainments 
and character. | 
| ‘Mr. Benwell,”’ he says, in a letter to a friend,* 
| written soon after his removal, ‘‘ is a distiller, at 
it Hie Battersea, near London, a member at the late Dr. 
Stennett’s, at Wild Street. A meeting in the village, 
which he has Jong been anxious to see revived, 
was managed by a minister advanced in life, whose 
| best and worst days were alike marked by indis- 
| ae ~ eretion and inutility. To this place, after a month’s 
i" = previous trial, I came in July 1796. A few months 
| since the minister died. The congregation was 
= dwindled into insignificance. Church there was 
I none. The,place is small. On Lord’s day even- 
ing we are every thing but crowded: at other 
» times better than expectation. Marks of unani- 
mous good will are visible among -the constant 
hearers. Mr. B. is best described as a perfect con- 
trast to some of the characters displayed at Bristol. 
His house, his purse, his heart, open; and already 
_ more, much more, is done for me than was yielded 
by Church and Academy together. I am sufficiently 
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.. * Dr. Staughton, of America, to whom he had ae useful as 
a student, and whom circumstances had led to prefer that 
distant land as the scene of his talented exertions, | 
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prone to check every - extravagance of hope; and 
therefore, while it were ungenerous not to be 
cheered, my chief pleasure springs from a persua- 
sion that I have coincided with Providence, not 
contradicted it; and from a trust in Him that he 
will render me in some degree useful. A few seri- 
ous people, a very few, offer at our commencement ; 

but we will pray and hope for an increase, and 
you, my Staughton, at the distance of a thousand - 
_ leagues, will remember Battersea, the abode of 
your faithful friend.” 

The wound, Vibiieawer inflicted by the causes that | 
led to his removal from Bristol still rankled in his 
mind. ‘No circumstances of excitement arising from 
novelty of situation, and the demands it presented 
for prompt and continual exertion, could for the 
present obliterate the remembrance of them or 
assuage their bitterness. Addressing a correspond- 
ent about this time, he writes, ‘‘ Bristol no longer 
owns me: a petty misunderstanding, such as a five 
minutes’ interview between Mr. Ryland and myself 
might have cleared up, has occasioned my removal. 
‘Such revolutions usually involve a measure of in- 
convenience and uneasiness ; and my late situation, 
I acknowledge, held out many advantages. Yet — 
the future part of my life may afford equal con- — 
tentment, and already the scene begins to brighten. 
No plan is decided upon, but Providence throws 
variety into my choice, and seems to be affording 
_his wisdom to guide my preference.” 
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Addressing himself to another quarter, he ad- 
verts in the same pensive, not querulous, tone to 
the painful subject. ‘‘The whole event pressed 


heavily on my spirits at the time. I saw that, by 
a union of injustice and treachery, I was dismissed 


from a situation certainly respectable, and for 


ought they knew the only one competent to the 
support of a family open to my choice. But He 
who tends (or what does Sterne call it ?) the shorn 
lamb, soon provided for me; and here I am, 


snugly, comfortably, and profitably located. A 


competency may probably be provided for me, if 
not, a seminary on a small scale is intended, to 
assist the salary arising from the church.” 

Too harsh a construction of the affair at Bristol 
must not however be derived from the tone of 
these remarks; neither must any suspicion be 
attached to the temper and demeanor of our friend. 


Allowance must be made for the structure of, his 


mind in the representation he gives of existing 
circumstances, and of the feelings they excited 


within him. To a mind of an opposite structure — 
these aspects would have been carried to the other 


extreme of insignificance, and the feelings excited 
by them have bordered upon those of apathy or 
contempt. A somewhat close analogy in this re- 
spect may be traced between the physical and the 
moral constitution. Those concussions of the 
elements and changes in the atmosphere, whose 


effects would be considered as trivial by one of 
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bold and hardy temperament, would by another ofa 
more delicate and exquisite susceptibility be repre- — 
sented as most portentous and deleterious. The 
truth of the fact would lie between both represen- 


tations. Such is generally the ease with the ac- 

counts given of the same moral actions and ap- 
pearances by persons interested in them, or affected 
by them, of opposite moral temperament. It is 
more than probable that it was so in the present 
instance. Mr. Hughes’s mind was exquisitely sen- 
sitive. Like a delicate flower, it could neither bear 


rough-handling, nor withstandthe tempest, nor 


sustain the cold. The collision of opinions, plans, 
and tempers incident to the management of a 


public institution was always painful to him, and 


he turned away from them in disgust. His remem- 
brance of them long after they were past was pro- 


ductive of agushof anguish. __ 
But ‘‘ weeping must not hinder sowing,’ ’ and so 


thought our friend, who now began to look around - 


on the spot assigned him with a deep anxiety to 


attend to its cultivation. A Church, as he had 
remarked, was yet to be formed; and it was left — 


to his wisdom, prudence, and piety, to suggest 
the general features and rules of the Society. 
Although an antipsedobaptist in sentiment, and 
although the subject of mired communion in his 
denomination was at that period a singularity, he 
turned his attention to it (probably for’ the first 
time) very carefully ; the result was, a conclusion 
that no term ought to be insisted upon for communion 
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other than what is required for salvation. This rule, 
therefore, formed a prominent feature in his plan, 


and every subsequent year of his life served to 


confirm him in the propriety of his decision. 
He had doubtless remarked too in the then pre- 


vailing mode of admitting members to dissenting 
communities something unnecessarily strict and 


repulsive. Is it not best to allow of the utmost 
latitude here that is compatible with obtaining 
satisfaction on the points of the sincerity and holi- 
ness of the applicant? Surely the opposite ex- 

tremes might here be safely and properly avoided. 
Between no religious experience, and an experience 
of a particular cast or degree, there is certainly to 
be found some medium. And while the admission 
on the one hand of mere moral persons, with an . 


evangelical creed, into a religious community is_ 
to be deprecated, as that which would soon prove 


destructive of its spirituality, that Church on the 


other must obviously be left destitute of the very 
_ individuals who ought to have been nourished by 
it, and by whom it ought to have been augmented, 


that insists upon some precise degree of experience, 


or a-eertain maturity of character, as indispensable 
prerequisites. 


Under the influence of ‘some such views as these, 
though carrying them perhaps a little too far on 
the score of laxness, Mr. Hughes proceeded in the 
constitution of the first antipsedobaptist Church at 


Battersea. He convened a few of the most pious 


of his auditory in the having 
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obtained their diebatbab: together with his own, 
from the Church at Wild Street, and here he and 


they entered into the following solemn agreement, 


to which they respectively set their hands, relative 
to their observance in this manner of the ordinances 
of Christ, and to the promotion of the i increase of 
their number :— 

the desirous of the privi- 
leges connected with religious fellowship and a 
stated ministry, having already sought the Lord, 
and we trust chosen him as our Sovereign and 
Friend, do hereby give ourselves afresh to each 


_ other, according to the Divine will, that, being 


united into a Christian Church, we may render 
mutual aid as fellow-travellers from earth to hea- 
ven. And though we firmly embrace the sentiment 
peculiar to the Baptists, yet, espousing with equal 


_ determination the cause of Evangelical liberty, we 
welcome to our communion all who give evidence 


of a change from sin to holiness, who appear to 
love the Lord Jesus Christ, who are willing to be 


~ accounted learners in his school, and who wish to ” 
be enrolled in connexion with us. And we hope — 


it will be our united endeavour, and the endeavour 
of such as may hereafter be added to us, by all 


means to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 


of peace, to mingle faithfulness, spirituality, and 
affection in our intercourse, strictly to regard the 


- Divine ordinances, as far as we know them, and to 


walk before the world, the Church, our families, 
and our God, worthy of our heavenly calling.” 
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Lord’s day afternoon,’ he adds, in a 
record kept by himself of this transaction, ‘‘ July 
2nd, 1797, we assembled in the vestry, with several 

_of the constant hearers. After singing and prayer, 
I addressed the company to the following effect :— 
‘We are met om a peculiar occasion—this day we 
receive members into a Christian Church, and act 
in reference to a pastoral settlement. Oh! it is a 
solemn thing to be thus engaged. God is our wit- 

: ness; the deed is registered in heaven, and its 

} | consequences reach to eternity. But is not the 

| t occasion as delightful as it is solemn? Do we not 

a. this day behold blossoms in the desert—a vineyard 

planted where there had been a barren field? Is 

4 it not a sight you have longed for? May He who 

ee hath given us to behold it, teach us to profit by 
the opportunity. Great duties are connected with 
| this day’s engagements. 

3 a | ‘«* We profess to be born again: as new-born 

i babes let us desire the sincere milk of the word, 

_ that we may grow thereby ; let us be imitators of 

God as dear children. | 

( | “<*¢We profess to have come out from the world: 

+ let us not retain its spirit, but set our affections 
on things above and walk worthy of our high | 
vocation. We profess to be the disciples of Jesus 
Christ : let us prove that we are so in principle and 
practice, in great things and in small, both now 

and to the end of time. 

profess to be given up-to each other: let 
us be faithful and affectionate. : 
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profess to waited under Christ. the 
Chief Shepherd: let us keep him in view, let us” 
look to him for present supply, and from him 
expect an everlasting settlement in heaven.’ 


‘‘T then read the minute of our last meeting, 
and pointed out the two principles we had kept in 
_ view,—Christian order, which led us to decline 
communion with such as discovered no signs of 
~ conversion ;—and Christian liberality, which taught 
us to accept the subjects of a Divine change, though 
they embrace what we consider a mistake on the 
subject of Baptism.” 

From these his public acts we turn to his more 
private behaviour. That he had not, amidst his 
concern for the Church, neglected ‘‘ to keep his 
own vineyard,” the following hints, which were 
found written in his pocket book about this time, 
will make apparent :— 

“© Memorandum for 1 my own observation in this 
my new career— 

1. To pass no day without reading, on my own 

account, a chapter or a psalm. 

2.To cultivate early devotion, morning and 

evening. 

3. To retire during the day, and to endeavour to 

meet retirement with suitable thoughts. 
4.To observe accurately every day a good 
routine, and if possible to exceed it. 

». Ta; employ waking seasons after the manner 

of David. | 
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6. Never to leave home without a book or piece 
of blank paper. 

7. To have always upon me my address. 

8. To relieve beggars, when occasion offers, with 
bread rather than money ; in towns “oF 

9. To secure hints from the sermons I hear. 
10. To behave always so that if my conduct were 


exhibited by another it would meet my — 


approbation. 
11. To dispose of books I have in use orderly. 
12.: Never to rush at once from public worship 
into company or worldly employ.” — | 


these rules,” a friend, who had excellent 


opportunities of observing him, remarks, ‘‘ he 


rigidly adhered ; while to a casual observer his 


whole soul seemed to be absorbed in the welfare of | 


his new charge.” 


SECTION II. 


| His outward prosperity—devotedness—inward dejection of mind— 


ordination. 


A797, 1798. 


An evident blessing rested on Mr. aime s endea- 


vours in his new situation. Several pious persons - 


of different religious denominations enrolled them- 
selves with the recently formed society, and the 


little religious i interest a appear- 
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ance. ‘About this time, oleae a deep gloom was 
observed to be gathering over the mind of our friend, 
which threatened to settle upon him, and which did 
at times spread its sable wings over his spirit all 
through life. It would break out in the midst 
of cheerfulness and hilarity and healthful play with 
_* his pupils, like a sudden cloud coming over the 
_ sun and obscuring his radiance for the rest of the 

day. 

In order to account for this it may be necessary 
to observe, that his expectations of enjoyment 
from legitimate sources were of so sanguine a 
nature that the disappointments but too commonly 
experienced proved to him most distressing. He 
lost the power of resistance ; the vigour of his 
mind was at once prostrated, and every object 
seemed to wear an appalling aspect. It was 
evident that his heart was too susceptible to these 

occasional reverses and disappointments. There is 
undoubtedly a degree of firmness, or even of in- 
difference, under the rebuffs of life which is essential 
to steadfastness of purpose. Ina world so chequer- 
ed as this through which we have to pass, a high 
degree of sensibility becomes an affliction, and in- 
capacitates the mind for arduous enterprises or 


heroic achievements. Unhappily our friend was = 


labouring at this period of his career under ‘a 
‘degree of sensibility that might be almost termed 
- morbid; ant which, had it not been soothed and 
repressed by the joint influence of friendship and 

| | M 
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religion, might have terminated in permanent de- 


jection and melancholy. 
It would be however a most palpable error to 


ascribe such a state of mind to religion, simply 
because sometimes found in combination with it. 


This would be to overlook the fact of the occur- 
rence of many such cases in the total absence of 
religion, and the ‘generally more fatal effects of 
sucha state of mind in those cases than in others 


where piety occurs for its mitigation or cure. The 
abused instance of Cowper will instantly recur to 
remembrance. Melancholic he would have been had 


he never been religious ; but what, it may be con- | 


fidently asked, except piety, would have kept his 
vessel from drifting to destruction, or so attuned to 
harmony the poetry of his soul as to make him 
sing in his anguish, and ‘‘ breathe sweetness out 
of woe’? 

Our friend now ‘sought to impart his troubled 
feelings in a communication to one who was well 
qualified to exercise towards him a large share of 
sympathy—the late Rev. S. Pearce, of Birming- 


ham. He says :—‘‘ Our members at first will be 


very few ; the event of my connexion I leave with 
Him with whom I leave my soul. I am not san- 
guine, but trust I shall be anxious and active. 
My fears originate chiefly with myself; to say 
nothing of remaining sin, I tremble at the divine 
judgments thickening around me. In early life 
1 am made to disown the glance of vivacity and the 
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throb of rapture ; ; 648 with r me, in my 29th year, 
_ the sober grey of life’s evening. Free from ner- 

vous debility, my bosom heaves often with sadness ; 
and without being pressed with a multitude of 
cares, what cause have I to exclaim, ‘I shall go 
softly all my years 

With a mind naturally disposed to receive 
sure, it remains as my chief consolation that I may 
still be capable of imparting it; and for me it is 
enough, if though in this dread state I am not to 
be blessed, yet I shall become a blessing. Oh! 1 
languish for enjoyment, but it flies from me ; my 
way is hedged in. Well, let him multiply theta 
-clouds,—let him slay me. His throne remains 
guiltless, and from it I shall see mercy beam. Be 
it mine to love and obey him—he it his to hurry 
me over the ocean in a tempest: only may this 
wearied soul at length find repose and settlement 
in heaven.”’ 

A or two occur the following 
strains, in a letter to a friend to whom he could 
_ freely and unreservedly unbosom himself :— 
“TT conclude you are no stranger to the outline 
of my present situation. Enjoyment, as far as 
the Christian ministry supplies it, never flowed 
after me with so steady a current; how long that 
superiority may mark the scene I know not—I 
ask not. I wish rather to be found faithful at a 
humble, perhaps a much-troubled, post, than to 
‘ dance ee through life without care, without 
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use. If by being trained to calamity we become 


more virtuous, or are better fitted to meliorate some 


particle of human nature around, let us acquiesce; 
let us not so much obey superior force, like victims, 


as advance like martyrs. The year emerges from 


winter into spring, again it sinks into winter: such 
is the state of mortals. So cheerless indeed are my 
own forebodings that nothing but felicity can dis- 
appoint me; I have tried every point of the com- 
pass, and from each the gathering gale has shattered 
my frail bark. Like Elijah, I expect to be borne 
up to heaven in a whirlwind, but trouble bids the 


welcome to consolation; it is the only state to 


which consolation canapply. Let it for the present 


suffice the bruised reed, that it is not broken ; the - 


smoking flax, that it is not quenched ; the inha- 


bitant of the earth, that he shall not for ever perish 
in its storms. Hereafter I shall look for the reed, but — 


instead of it I shall be regaled with the sight of a 


flourishing tree. I shall ask for that smoke which . 
- shall have vanished before a flame purer and 
brighter than the sun; and the weather-beaten | 


traveller I shall ie -Oh, transport! is it not my 


fellow traveller?—planting his feet in the land of 


rest, where ‘one unbounded spring encircles a!l.’ 
To that scene, my dear friend, aspire ; fetch down 


some of its beams to gild the morning of your | 
existence. They shall relieve the gloom of dis-_ 


quietude and the darkness of death. At this 
distance i am not, as I once was, your stated 
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monitor ; but I would maintain no intercourse, 
however short, without employing some effort 
whose effect I look for, at least, in the world to 
come. If any thing in my past ministry secured 
your approbation and made your attendance agree- 
able, if there is any persuasion in friendship, if 
there prevails any wish to cement it in immorta- 
lity, fulfil my joy. Sit in judgment on yourself ; 
keep eternity in prospect ; continue instant in 
prayer—be watchful.” 

Yet, as in the case of the gifted but pensive bard 
alluded to, there were not wanting moments when 
a playfulness of wit would escape him, and when 
_ he would seem to be quite disposed to be sweetly 
and innocently mirthful. Often in his subsequent 
letters these sparkles make their appearance. Wit- 
ness the close of one to a quondam pupil in the 
North, , soon after the preceding gloomy epistle :— 
‘To mingle with your congratulations on Mr. 
Scott’s return would afford me sincere pleasure. 
Sweet be your marmalade, your biscuit crisp, your 
tea well flavoured; and round the table let smiles 
and pleasantries circle, as well as sentiments of a 
nobler nature.’ 

It was not till upwards of a year after his re- 
moval to Battersea that Mr. Hughes was ordained 
over the church and congregation which he had 
brought together. He then received and accepted a 
unanimous invitation to that effect, and the cere- 
mony took place at the Indopandyt chapel at Clap- 
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- ham. The Rev. Josiah Thompson, his early patron, 


delivered the charge, the Rev. J. Dore, of Maze- 
Pond, preached to the people; and the remaining 
parts of the service were shared by Dr. Rippon, the 
Rev. J. Liddon, of Hemel-Hempstead, and some 
other ministers who were present. 
Mr. Hughes’s residence at Battersea was the 
means of drawing closer the bond of union that 
had long subsisted between him and the family of 
Mr. Thompson, above mentioned, of which Mrs. 
Rebecca Wilkinson, then residing at Clapham 
Common, formed a distinguished part. It led also 
to a renewal of his acquaintance with the excellent 
Mr. Wilberforce, who then resided at Clapham, 
with whose warm friendship he was honoured, and 
found it continuing unabated to the end of their 
lives. A few weeks only separated them in their 
ascent to brighter scenes; Mr. Hughes being 


confined by his last illness at» time of Mr. 


Wilberforce’ s decease. 

_ It soon became necessary to enlarge the place of 
worship for the accommodation of more attendants. 
These were principally of a highly respectable 
class ; persons capable of appreciating the learning, 
taste, and elegance of the preacher and the pastor. 
His preparation at this time for the pulpit was 


most assiduous. He wrote, to the extent of about 


eight or ten pages, most of his sermons, and, in 


rather a careful manner, deposited what he had 
written in his memory. Not, however, without 
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leaving himself at liberty to make alterations of 


expression, or to pursue any excursion of thought 
which presented itself at the time of delivery. In 
composition he was most fastidious, and has been 


known to occupy a whole forenoon in modelling 


and re- modelling the first sentence. One who was 
then a resident under his roof declares, that the 


| changes his composition underwent were some- 


times so slight as to be scarcely perceptible, when 


repeated in its amended form. Still he persevered 
till he had pleased his own mind ; and when this 


was once done at the commencement, he would 
proceed, with a rapidity which strikingly contrasted 
‘with his former hesitancy, to the close.* But 


though the result was sueh as to attract select 
audiences, and obtain for him some reputation as 
a preacher among the more elevated circles, there 


was still that want of point, directness, and force 


in his public ministrations that kept him from 
exerting any influence on the mass, and prevented 
him from ever becoming a favourite with the mid- 
dle and lower orders. 

‘* ‘The cause of religion at Battersea,” says a 
correspondent, ~“* now greatly flourished. His 
pay was much phesord at this time and for 


* «He would often amuse himself by + patting several such 
sentences on slips of paper before me, that I might collate them, 
and see whether I fizee upon the one destined by himself to be 
distinguished by tnenalation in his notes as most worthy to follow 
his announcement of cd text.”’ Letter from one of his pupils to 


the Editor. 
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"several years afterwards. He was by far the most 


popular minister in the vicinity: many from con- 
siderable distances attended, and it was thought 
quite a treat by members and hearers of other 
congregations to go occasionally to Battersea to 


hear Mr. Hughes.” The place then was in its 
palmy state ;—alas! how altered since. Out of 


the pulpit he was most assiduously attentive to 
his auditors ; and though he would not, from the 
general benevolence and amenity of his nature, be 
guilty of neglecting the poor, yet all his feelings 
and associations led him greatly to prefer the 
society and converse of the more refined and edu- 


cated. At the abode of Mr. Benwell he was” 


almost a daily visitor, nor would it be hazarding 
too much to assert that he never entered under 
that roof without receiving and imparting gratif- 


cation. 


‘* He enjoyed,” says one well qualified to judge, 
‘* the purest pleasure in the midst of that numerous 
and rising family ; ever conveying to them, indi- 
vidually and socially, in domestic worship and at 
other seasons, the most salutary and appropriate 


instructions. This he did throughout life in the 


most felicitous manner, a’ manner peculiarly his 


own, in all the families to which he had access” 
(and they were very many) beyond the limits of 
his own circle, connexions, and denomi- 
nation.’ 


One residing with him as a private pupil about 
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this time, =; thus describes the routine of his avoca- 
tions :— 
We were to spend some hours in 
study in the morning, in classics, theology, and 
general literature ; and afterwards to take extensive 
walks around and in London,—dining in one family, 
taking tea in another, and supping in another,— 
usually returning home the same evening. Those 
were indeed walks of combined pleasure and use- 
fulness, in which, in the true spirit of his divine 
Master, he went about doing good. In all the families 
it was his uniform aim and endeavour, while re- 
ceiving their — things, to be ever imparting 
spiritual ones.’ 

At Battersea House resided a Mr. Bell, a wealthiy 
gentleman, who most punctually and regularly at- 
tended Mr. Hughes’s chapel; although a mental 


aberration under which he laboured may lead us to. 


conclude that he resorted thither not so much 
from any predilection as from habit, and from 


being of a nonconformist family. In spite of his 
aberration, his attention and decorous behaviour - 


at divine worship were most exemplary, and he 
never failed i in person to thank Mr. Hughes “ for 
his most excellent sermon.” His house was the 


minister’s r 
Mr. Bell | 
heads of h 


provide for 


esting place on a Sunday, and although 


iimself seldom received company, the 


is household had general directions to 


bring with | 


Mr. Hughes and any friends he should 
him. 
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About this time he interested himeelf on behalf 
of a young friend who wished to study in the 
North—the Rev. T. Coles, of Bourton, formerly a 
student at Bristol, and who had now resided with 
him for some time at Battersea. Through Mr. 
Hughes’s interest he was admitted upon Dr. Ward’s 
Fund, to the College in Aberdeen. On his depar- 
ture for that place, he was thus recommended, by 


his affectionate pastor and tutor, to the notice, 


of that friend residing there to whom he had been, 


and still was so romantically attached :—‘‘ Coles 


and myself are in company: the sad hour of 
parting approaches ; seldom is it revived in me- 


mory without the association of your name. Make 


Mrs. Scott, I have just said to our young traveller, 


the substitute of your mother. I believe, my dear 
Mrs. 8., there is no occasion to request that you | 
will receive him as a son. Yes, you will dry up 


the tear that will involuntarily steal down his cheek 


at the thought of absence. You will participate — 
with him the joy created by a letter. Aberdeen | 


will be to him every thing but home. When I shall 
be called to dismiss him from my door, the afflictive 
parting will remind me of the day when I bade 
your family farewell. I shall feel the blank his 
absence will occasion. For still, my dear Theo- 


_ phila, still this bosom burns with romantic feelings. 


[ am still the same impassioned being you once 
knew me. There are a few who have each much 
of my heart, but I cannot yield it with \ that vivacity 
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which once ephatited. I was never sanguine, at 
least never gay ; but I am now less so than ever. 
As man advances, does he not acquire fresh re- 
‘sponsibilities? does he not uniformly pluck new 
cares from the fertile tree of human disasters ? 
Yet you, my dear friend, and a few more that I 
could name, are immortal, and immortality is your 
_ privilege. 1 am immortal too, and I hope to meet 
you above all the rest.. Yes, my friend Coles is 
witness, you above all that I have seen are the 
friend to whom I would most cordially reveal every 
sentiment of my: soul: And I shall carry to the 
grave the respect and gratitude that are now 
~ awakened by every recollection of your name. 

_ ©The time draws nigh when I must bid my 
young friend adieu. I am consoled by the consider- 


ation: that he will be the bearer of these lines. ro 


am consoled when I reflect that he is rising to the - 
meridian of life with increasing lustre. I am con- 
soled because I believe that the sight of him will, 
to you and Mr. Scott, be the best substitute for 
myself,—for. still I flatter myself that in your 
united estimation I yet hold my former rank. I 
am consoled because my young friend has the 
prospect of returning with advantage, and because 
- God’s presence is at hand; otherwise this anxious 
spirit dwells on his depattabe as we dwell on the 
corpse of a frierid. It is Saturday afternoon ; to- 
morrow I expect and hope for hard service, if that 
can be called hard which Jesus Christ prescribes, 
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tions at this period, with the fond solicitude of a 
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and to which he animates. Of particulars Mr. C. 
will inform you: receive him as you would me— 
not in degree, but kind. Farewell!” 


SECTION III. 


His concern in the formation of several Religious Societies and 
Institutions. 


1798—1801. 


His active zeal now found a new scope for its 
exertion in the formation of the ‘‘ Surrey Mission 
Society,” an Institution which has proved eminently 
useful in spreading Christian Knowledge. It 
originated with him, in conjunction with an excel- — 


lent and venerable minister of the Independent 


denomination, the late Rev. Mr. Bowden, who re- 
sided in the neighbouring village of Tooting. Its 


object was to supply the dark villages of the 


county with itimerants, and if these were success- 
ful, with more stated labourers. This it has accom- 
plished by means of its missionaries to a very con-~ 
siderable extent, and is at this moment in active 
operation. Our friend paid a close attention to 


its first meetings, and was laudably bold and 


earnest in obtaining for it patrons and subscribers . 

nor did his interest in it ever diminish amidst the 
more abundant and anxious labours of his succeed- 
ing years, He adverts to it in his communica- 
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parent for his offspring. ‘‘The Surrey Mission,” 
says he, ‘finds abundance of employ for us. As 
_ yet it is premature to offer an opinion of its pro- 
bable effects, especially as we have not pursued its 
objects through the weeks of harvest.” 

Again, ‘‘ Our Surrey Mission prospers. We 
have work before us, but want hands. Mr. West, 
a clergyman at Stoke, near Guildford, is our 
avowed and constant friend, though he cannot per- 
sonally engage. Our subscriptions are about one 
hundred and fifty pounds. 
It was his practice periodically to visit one or 
- more of the stations from Wimbledon to Cobham; 
in the vicinity of the former lived the celebrated 
Horne Tooke, whose house afterwards became Mr. 

Hughes’s occasional place of halting. 
| In the midst of these engagements he was not 

inattentive to his own mental culture. -The traces 
of former knowledge were revived and deepened 
in his mind by habits of reading and reflection, 
and were continually multiplied. We learn from 
his diary that he was now engaged in reading 
Cicero daily, and was regularly proceeding through 
some works of history, theology, and general lite- 

Apart from such mtencioen the amplest resources 
‘must soon fail. ‘The sameness or affinity of the 
topics on which a minister is called to expatiate, 
- requires a perpetual variety in the modes of illus- 
_ tration and enforcement, and the exercise of a holy 
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and diligent ingenuity. The most felicitous com- 
binations of fancy, the most original creations of 
genius, combined with the most laborious efforts of 
thought and reasoning, are required to. impart the 
charm of novelty and the power of impression to 
themes so constantly recurring as those of the 
Christian ministry. 

The advice therefore he now gave to a young 
friend pursuing his studies for the ministry, was 


enforced by his own practice, and may be considered 


as a description of it; emphatically so with refer- 
ence to the devotional and evangelical parts of it. 


“« My serious object is to preach the ‘ unsearchable 


riches of Christ.’ In this I wish everywhere to 
abound. Let the subject dwell on your thoughts, 
form materials for earnest prayer, and make your 


ledge of human nature. Search and probe that 


heart of yours daily; and so much the more as 
you are accustomed to hear the voice of encomium. 


Study the learned languages with a view to Biblical 
proficiency, review the evidences of the Holy Gos- 
pel, and on whichever side you behold the amazing 
field, gather a sheaf to be presented as a humble 


tribute to your Lord the Lamb. Read the search- 


ing works of the last century: Owen, who dives to 
mist in theological controversy ; Barter, who presses 


most closely and copiously the feelings and prac- 


tice of the sound believer; Flavel, who with so 


heart burn within you, in the anticipation of minis-— 
terial work. Lay the foundation deep in a know- 
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much simplicity touches the ve oftest chords of 
Christianity, and strikes out the sweetest melody. 


Copy the spirit of a Watts and a Doddrige ; and if 
you are still left to gaze at superior talents, pray — 


that you may fall not a point beneath them in 
diligence, faith, and zeal. Converse with the triune 
God, and let the scene be always chosen within 
view of Calvary. * Dwell on the importance of the 
ministerial character, and count upon multitudes 


whom God shall bring, in the solemn an ton 


sanctions to your faithfulness.” | 
Respecting his preparation for the pulpit, ee 
says to the same individual shortly afterwards, ‘I 


am grown out of the bad habit of hackneying the 


same discourse ; have made about eighty new ones 
» since my removal hither; those of the present 


year all new.,’ I have, often exclaimed, where is 


that text r be found on which I¢ can erect another 


‘sermon? I seldom exclaim so now. The work is 


easier in proportion to our abounding in it. How 


rich in sermons my young friend may be if he 


choose it | One sermon in a fortnight during his 
preparatory studies will bring him forward into the 
ministry with his hundred sermons; that is a 
hundred friends, to say nothing of the stock pre- 
pared before his entrance on University ground. I 
lost the season, and therefore with cmphage re- 
commend its improvement.” 

We must now attend him toa somewhat different 
occupation, but still preserving the same_ object in 
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received from the authoress, with a note, which 
elicited the annexed reply :— 
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view,—the exercise and improvement of all the | 
qualifications demanded by his great work. It 
will be remembered that, from his habits during his 
novitiate, he had contracted a partiality for conver- 


_gational harangues in select literary and religious 


circles. His general character affords a guarantee — 
that this arose from no motives of vanity or dispo- — 
sition for display, but was most likely caught at — 
by him as ministering an excitement favourable to 


the development of his powers, and promotive of 


his readiness, fluency, and self-composedness in 


the discharge of his more public duties. Such a 


coterie therefore he was glad to meet monthly at_ 
the house of his liberal and attached patroness, 
Mrs. Wilkinson. Here, at six in the evening, in 
company with the late Rev. Mr. Phillips, of Clap- 
ham, and occasionally with some other ministers, 
a somewhat large, interesting, and elegant assem- 
bly found instruction and gratification united in 
discussing topics of a miscellaneous but generally 
elevated nature. Some of Mr. Hughes’s happiest 
effusions took place on these occasions, and a me- 
morial is preserved of most of them from the pen © 
of a female who recorded them in short hand at 

the time they were spoken. ee 
_ About this period he wrote a critique on Mrs. 
Hannah More’s work, entitled ‘‘ Strictures on 
Female Education,” a copy of which he had just 
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Battersea, 1799. 


Dear Mapam, had but faintly whis- 
pered that you were preparing a work on Educa- 
tion, when much to my surprise I opened a few 
days ago the parcel which contained it. As a 
token of your regard it affects me in no small 
measure, tae all the variety of those pleasing 
| pantimenta which so animated my excursions to the 

foot of Mendip. As the offspring of a mind teeming 
— ever with plans of public utility, it obtains from me 
_ that welcome with which I persuade myself it will 
travel through the empire. All the influence 
which falls to my share, friendship, and principles 
of a still higher class, constrain me to exert in 
favour of its circulation. I cannot find in my heart 
to be so angry with a little nationality, which ap- 
pears in the 25lst and 252nd pages of Vol. Ist, 

‘nor with the slight you virtually pass on extempo- 
raneous devotion, as to forget either the very deli- 
cate ground you occupy, or the pervading liberality 


of the whole work. 
You have written for our daughters, but our sons 


are not forgotten. You ascend the fashionable 
eminence ; but we, the inhabitants of the plain, have 
heard your voice. You engraft morality on the 
Gospel; you separate the chaff from the wheat; and 
while you are anxious to secure the heart, you 


detect vice 
along the c 
satis! 


, and aim to annihilate it as it flows 
urrent of unsuspected language. With 
faction I followed you in your capacity 


of Christia 


1 Advocate. There is a mode of defence 


_ which I dread more than a professed attack. There 


are shields so thin that every weapon penetrates 
_or forces them aside, and so small that from be- 


hind them 
-assailant,— 
-sophy imagines into Herculean powers, 


the soldier perceives too much of his 


-an assailant whom the novice in_philo- 
or by 
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whom, in the soft and elegant attire of voluptuous- 
ness, he will be allured into a fatal alliance. | 
Who has perused a Godwin without a shock, 


without some. contamination? His perspicuous 
Janguage—his arrangement—his acuteness—his 
— curiosa felicitas—his prompt demolition of a preju- 
- dice—his ardour in the cause of liberty, conciliate 
-s0 much attention and prepossess the reader so 
highly in favor of the work, that next to the sin of 
imbibing his system I rank that of encouraging 


the perusal. It is of late only that I have arrived 


at this conviction, so dazzled I acknowledge myself 
to have been with his brilliance, so pleased with a 
number of his statements. Had you made the 


controversy minute, error must have been pro- 


‘cng into view; and though the poison might 


have been exhibited, its gilding would have still 
attracted the vain and dissipated; and though im- 


pious quotations might have been well refuted, the 


vanquished being seen on the ground would have — 
made some inattentive to their overthrow. 

_ Your remarks on the German Drama are to me 
new as well as interesting, and the picture you 
draw of the British Infidels has associated the fea- 
tures which in a looser form I had already assigned 
to them. To reclaim those who have revolted and 
are now mixed with the hostile company is per- 
haps more than we are entitled to expect; but to 
prevent more from quitting our camp, and to make. 
them assured and happy within its lines, is a hope 
we cannot surrender. Oh! that parents of high 
rank, and those who in subordinate classes are 
emulating their manners, may at length secure for 
their children genuine accomplishments—cease to 
multiply the perils that hang round blooming hu- 
manity—aspire far beyond a low: mediocrity of 
Christian attainment—and preserve continually in 
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sight the pleasitres and the dignities of Heaven‘ 
~Many a yoice shall ascend agreeably to your pa- 
thetic hope, expressed in your concluding pages— 


_ each supplicating the descent of heavenly blessings . 


upon you: and we will venture to implore the ad- 
dition of many years to your terrestrial life, an 


indulgence not to you but to the age. Yes! we. 


will pray that your flight may not be rapid. We 
will detain you if possible from heaven awhile— 
but withal we will pray that the languor and pain 


which have oppressed so many of your winters _ 


may subside, that you may produce still more 


testimonies in favour of the Galilzean, and yet ad- | 


monish a generation corrupt indeed, ‘but not totally 
reluctant to listen, and least of all when my 
esteemed friend is kind enough to tell them their 
faults, their danger, their remedy. 

The reviewers it is probable will take early notice 


of your | 
general c 
that revie 


work ; and, bad as they are, I predict a 
oncurrence on the right side. But He 
ws the universe and all its works will 


I trust ‘‘ dart the direct beam”’ of-his own influence 


—sutfficier 
to 


In thes 
into exist 
latter end 
its infanc 
rather it r 


at to control the malignity of censure, and 
de all that encomium can impart. — 
| 


pring of thiag year a new society had risen 
ence. Its beginning was small, but its 
has greatly increased. It was then in 
'y, but it was an infant Hercules. Or 
esembled the spring head of some mighty 


_ river, hardly awakening notice at its first bubbling 
up, but increasing its waters, forming channels in 
every direction for their flow, and, swollen by an 
accession of tributary streams, enriching, fertiliz- 
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ing and refreshing, by its pure and vital current, 
almost every country of the globe. This was the 
‘‘Revicious Tract Society.” It originated in a 
suggestion . from the late Rev. G. Burder, who 
stated from the pulpit at a Missionary Meeting, 
in Surrey Chapel, in May 1799, that he wished to 
form a society for the publication and sale of reli- 
gious tracts, and invited the ministers present 
who were friendly to such an object to assemble 
the next morning to converse ah it at the St. 
Paul’s Coffee House. | 

When it is observed that Mr. Hughes was in the 
place of worship at the time, it need hardly be 
added that he was the next morning at the proposed 
meeting. After some preliminary conversation, 
Thos. Wilson, Esq., took the chair, and by him our 
friend was requested to lead the devotions, of the 
assembled group on so novel and interesting an oc- 
casion. The disclosures of the last day will alone > 
reveal how fully the pertinent and comprehensive 
_ requests then preferred have been answered. 

Of the sub-committee immediately formed, to. 
mature and carry into effect the suggestions offered, 
Mr. Hughes was one ; and at the formation of the 
society was appointed its secretary, * which office 


* It is a curious fact that the little villages of Battersea should _ 
have furnished two of the secretaries of this society. Mr. Jones, 
the present highly respected travelling secretary, to whose labours 
the society 1s greatly indebted, was born there, and resided within 
a short distance from Mr. H ughes’ s dw elling about the time the 

institution was formed. — 
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he continued to hold till his death, a period of 
thirty-four years. The first account of the plan of | 
the society, together with an address to the public 


on its behalf, was drawn up by him. There occurs 
in this address the very principle on which after- 
wards another and still more magnificent institu- 
tion was to be built—namely, a principle of conci- 
liation, by way of securing the cooperation of all 
denominations of Christians in the circulation of 

“Tn foreign countries, as well as thigughout the 
British dominions, this society is instituted for 


the purpose of circulating small religious books 


and treatises. These should consist of pure truth, 
which, flowing from the sacred fountain of the 


New Testament, should run from beginning to — 


end uncontaminated with error, undisturbed with 
human systems, clear as crystal, like the river 
of life. There should be nothing in them of the 
Shibboleth of a sect; nothing to recommend one 
denomination or throw odium on another ; nothing 
of the acrimony of contending parties against 
those that differ from them,—but that unity of prin- 
ciple whereby all who are looking for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ into eternal..life can unite with 
pleasure as in one great and common cause.” _ | 
The institution was soon in operation. Tracts 
were written and published, and the Society quickly 


assumed that form to which permanence, unani- — 
 mity and unbounded utility have been given, under 
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the auspices of Him who is the originator of every 
good purpose. At the committee meetings, Mr. 
Hughes was ever present, and ever ready with his 
advice, cooperation, and pen. That pen furnished 
several of the early tracts, a list of which is given — 
below,* and of which evidence has not been want- 
ing of their successful influence, particularly the 
one addressed to unfortunate females. In the 
judgment of the committee respecting the tracts 
that were submitted to their inspection, the literary 
acquirements and theological knowledge of Mr. 
Hughes were of great use. If he were somewhat 
over scrupulous about the sentiments and some- 
what hypercritical about the style, and if his ex- 
treme caution and fear of making an enemy to 
the institution might sometimes hold the society 
back where a bolder hand might have pushed it 
forwards to advantage, yet these very qualities 
may have contributed in no ordinary degree to 
insure its safety and growth in its infant state, and 
to mature its powers to their present strength and 
usefulness. 
What sacred festivals to him were its annual 


meetings, and even its more frequent and toilsome 


ones for business! So great was the congeniality 
of spirit between the different members of the 
committee, that he went to them always rather as 


a Youth on Purity.” “To the Unfortunate Female.” 
“To a Prisoner.” ‘The Importance of Sobriety.” “The 
Better Gift. “ To the Spectators of an Execution.” 
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repairing to the enjoyment of a repast than the 
performance of a duty. ‘‘ Dear, very dear to 
memory, " Says one of the survivors, ‘‘ are these 
meetings. But who, however grand the scale 
on which his conceptions were accustomed to be 
formed, could have anticipated for the society in so 
short a space of time (the age only of one genera- 
‘| tion) Se) rapid and vast a growth from its humble 
beginnings to its present magnitude ? 

It was no doubt a source of pure and high gra- 
tification to the heart of Joseph Hughes to be able 
to inscribe i in the first annual report of this society, 


. ».| that at had printed and distributed two hundred 


thousand tracts in the English language only, and 
received in subscriptions four hundred and sizty- 
‘seven pounds. But what must have been the holy 
ecstasy of that same heart, when by the very same 
hand—now, alas ! cold in death—it was inscribed in 
the last report but one, that upwards of fourteen 
millions of tracts had that year been distributed in 
nearly eighty different languages of the world? and 
that its cash receipts for that year had amounted 
to more than forty thousand pounds ?* 

ee this manner were the few first years of Mr. 
Hughes's residence at Battersea filled up. But it 


is ery: a sketch of the leading branches only ~ 


of action in which he was engaged that has been 


* The total circulation of books and tracts by the society 
“since its commencement, ‘smounts to one hundred and ninety- 


seven millions. 
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presented. There were numerous ramifications from 
them extending into all the hours of every day, | 
and leaving no portion of his time unemployed. 
His correspondence alone during this period had 
become extensive, and if collected would be vo- 
luminous. His circle of acquaintance had been ~ 
gradually extending, and his character rising in 
public estimation. His advice, assistance, and 
friendship were sought by many beyond the limits 
of his own congregation. The public societies — 
with which he now stood connected brought on 
him almost incessant labour of the head and the, 
pen. And from the readiness and correctness of 


expression he had acquired, each production, how- 


ever trivial its subject, would seem to have been 
composed for public inspection. How he attended 
to the duties of the family is not known, but that 
he rigorously regarded those of the closet and the 
study the results bear witness. He must have 
allotted but little time to domestic enjoyment, or 
to bodily or mental repose. His frame indeed 
seemed almost as regardless of rest as his mind.* 
The pulpit at Battersea, the soirées at Clapham, 


* It was playfully said to him by acorrespondent at this time, 
“] was with our friend P. two or three days, chiefly at his own 
house, for he does not like going out; and with such a fellow I 
can forget the exterior world, and remain a quarter of a century. 
inaroom without feeling it a confinement. In this particular you 
are deficient. Your energies are loco-ex-locomotive ; you have 
the activity of getting away, not the activities which turn on a 
og displaying celerity and power without leaving the spot. 

he triumph of mind would be not in going to seek the region 
of sentiment, but in creating it here.”’ ge 
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the committee-rooms of the metropolis, found him 
_ always at his post, and always there adorned with 


the rich fruit of wisdom, prudence, piety, and a soft 


and chastened eloquence. He had, according to 
the advice he gave a friend, ‘‘ acquired treasures 
diligently that he might expend them generously.” 


In addition to the above, he attended occasionally 


to the affairs of the Baptist Mission, to the adjust- 
ment of some disagreements in his own denomi- 
nation, and took a warm interest in the promotion 
of a religious newspaper, the first of the kind 
then published, under the editorship of the late 
Mr. Thomas Williams. 
.| dit-was not in the nature of things that such a 
man could be concealed. He became known far 
beyond the limits of his little pastorate, and of his 
particular denomination ; for he was a man not 


born for a party or a particular sphere, but for 


general, extensive, and varied usefulness. The 
smallness of his pastoral charge was, in his cir- 
cumstances, an advantage. Had it been larger he 
might conscientiously have confined himself within 
its boundaries, and thus repressed energies that 
were meant to be widely and permanently diffused. 


It was better that his light should be spread through 


a hemisphere than concentrated to blaze, with 
whatever effulgence, upon a particular spot. Thus 
capacitated for extended exertion, and thus cir- 
: cumstanced with scope and latitude for its opera- 


tion, it is not to. be wondered at that he ems 
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more than reconciled to the change that had taken 
place in his situation. ‘‘ I passed,” says he, allud- 
ing to a tour he had just been making in the West, 
through Thornbury, Wootton-under-edge, and 
Bristol ; supplied at Broadmead, and took a gene- 


ral glance at scenes once so familiar: but not a 


moment’s regret for quitting them ever disturbed 
my repose. I am unspeakably better situated than 


I was ever likely to be at Bristol. ° 


Some anticipations of this state of mind had in- 
deed enlivened him when he quitted that city. Then, 
in company with a friend, travelling in the most 
economical way to Bath, he quoted the well known 
lines of Milton on Adam and Eve’s leaving Para- 
dise, and began to expatiate on the prospects of the 
place to which he was proceeding. He anticipated 
the resuscitation of the religious interest at Batter- 


sea, and dilated on the pleasure and advantage of 


originating, nursing, and bringing it to maturity ; 


contrasting such a state of things with the general 


prejudices and prevalent deadness usually attend- — 
ant on old interests. His expectations were fully 
realized as far as Battersea was concerned, and 
much further in reference to the spheres of opera 
tion that branched from it in all directions. — 

The following year, 1800, he received a letter 
from the neighbourhood of Bristol, in which his 
former friends and present acquaintance are de- 
scribed with great force and liveliness. ‘‘ The 
quiet situation and beautiful scenery of Thornbury 
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give it the appearance of a nest placed in a recess 


of the world, and I passed a number of days: in 
that feeling of complacency which is imparted by 
goodness and sense in a rural. abode. A most 
pleasing man that W. R. In about an hour and 
a half we were on the familiar terms of long ac- 
quaintance, and gilded each subsequent hour of 
intercourse with the most copious pouring out of 
mutual sentiment. We spent one whole day be- 


tween the luxuries of the farmers’ kitchens and 


wandering on the banks of the Severn, which we 
laid under contribution for a wide diversification of 


fancies and arguments. He is of that class of 
men who never think of bartering their friendly 


_ qualities.. One has neither to covet them nor pur- 
_ chase them. There they are ready for you, and if 
you have only sense to estimate and feeling to 


reciprocate them, they come forward to meet you 


without manoeuvre, without counting steps, with- 
out punctilious adjustment. His first actions seem 
to say, ‘I have a heart,—I hope you have one?’ 


He is like one of those banks on which Nature has 


displayed her own violets and roses, and seems to 
say to Art—‘I don’t want you; I despise you.’ 
- Heis one of the few favourites whom Nature chose 
to retain in order to present to Wisdom, when she 
sold the rest of the world to be cut and painted 
‘and twisted into fashion, formality, and insipidity, 
or that kind of low cunning which gives me the 
idea of a man distilled. I hope I shall see this man 
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again; he has not forgotten you, and I do not 


think he has yet forgotten me. It is of course that 
- [have been often in Bristol. I visited the family 

_ of the B.’s, with whom I have passed a great many > 
_ friendly and animated hours, and whom I cannot 
but like exegepnely much. Yow are with them a 
 favouritename. But your applause i is sounded too 
_ by wives, widows, old maids, and men of all ranks 
conditions. If I had not memory too little or 
envy too much, I could tell = a great number of 


fine things.” 


What follows may be the com- 


- mencement to be encomiastic in a high degree; but | 
_ Mr. Hughes, with his characteristic modesty, has 


obliterated those lines. It is impossible to decipher 
them through his marks ; and if it were not, those 


very marks themselves would forbid the attempt. 


Thus we have beheld him advancing from stage 


to stage, till he became fitted for the greater scenes 
in which he was to be occupied during the remainder 
_ of life. He was but then in the middle of his days ; 
but the process by which his character had been 
formed, his talents matured, and his reputation 


established, had been more than ordinarily efficaci- 


ous. The conspicuous part of most public men’s 
lives, after deducting the time required first for 


preparation, then for repute, and next for the 
occurrence of an appropriate sphere of action, is 
almost necessarily reduced to somewhat less thana 


third portion of human existence. 
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Our friend was a happy exception, being destined 


to occupy somewhat more than half his allotment 
of life in engagements of the most interesting, 


important, and useful character ; and these bearing | 
not upon a section of the Christian Church, but — 


‘upon. the general interests of Christianity and the 


ll welfare of mankind. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HE HISTORY OF HIS CONNEXION WITH THE BIBLE 


SOCIETY DURING THE FIRST YEARS 
OF ITS BRISTENCE. | 


SECTION I. 


The circumstances attending the formation of the Bible Society— 


his Essay upon the general dispersion of the Scriptures— 
and early services to the institution. 


1802—1805. 


Ir has already been observed that Mr. Hughes 


felt deep interest in attending the committee meet- 


‘ings of the Religious Tract Society. These took 
place, for the first fourteen years, on the premises 
of the late Joseph Hardcastle, Esq., first in Duck’s 
_ Foot Lane, Canada Street, and afterwards at Old 
Swan Stairs, near London Bridge. Mr. Hardcastle 
was at that period the Treasurer of the London 
‘Missionary Society,—a man of a princely spirit, and 
devoted to the promotion of religious knowledge. 
_ His rooms were gratuitously afforded to the com- 
-miittees of both these societies, with their morning 
refreshment, and every necessary accommodation. 
He had the gratification and honour while he lived 
of hearing his counting-house and offices adverted 


to as the birth-place or nursery of some of the 


noblest institutions that Britain or the world con- 
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tains “This too is a heir-loom in his family which 
haneiee but be highly appreciated. It will descend 
with the name of Hardcastle to future generations. 
“2 scarcely ever pass over London Bridge,’’ said 
the Rev. John Townsend, “ without glancing my 
eyes towards those highly favoured rooms apper- 
taining to our beloved friend’s counting house at 


Old Swan Stairs, and feeling a glow of pleasure at 


the recollection, that there the London Missionary 
Society, the Tract Society, the Hibernian Society, &c., 
formed those plans of Christian’ benevolence on 
which Divine Providence has so signally smiled. 
These rooms in my judgment are second to none 
but that in which the disciples met after their 


_ Master’s ascension, and from whence they went 


forth to enlighten and to’ bless: a dark and 


world.’ 


There it was that our Secretary of the Tract 


Society and his colleagues met together from time 


to time to transact the business of that “institu- 
tion ; ; delighted as they must often have been at the 
increasing patronage it obtained, and, as the con- 


‘sequence, at its enlarged capabilities and prospects — 


of usefulness. There, too, it was (at Old Swan 


_ Stairs) that the British and Foreign Bible Society 


took its tise,* into the 


When, the committee of the Religious Tract Society quitted 
these rooms for a more central situation, Mr. Hughes was se- 
lected to embody their sentiments of respect for the proprietor, 
and of gratitude for the accommodation they had so long enjoyed. 
This he did in an admirable letter, published with the memoir 
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of whose proceedings it is not designed here to 
enter, except in so far as Mr. Hughes was person- 


ally concerned in them. Ina professed memoir of 
~ his life it would be unpardonable to pass hastily 
over this period of his history, or without bringing 
to light all the circumstances that can be known 
concerning the interesting fact. This is the more 
necessary, in as much as the important share he 
had in the proceeding, especially as its designer 
and early friend, has never yet been adequately 
- developed ; owing in part to his own modesty, and 
in part to the conceived necessity of representing 
the origin of the society in a way most likely to 
secure the cooperation of members of the Aristo- 
eracy and of the clergy and dignitaries of the 
Established Church, both which causes now cease 
to exist, | 

Previously to its he could not but 
aware of the lamentable fact of the great scarcity 
of the Scriptures in these realms, notwithstanding | 
Aaa efforts of several societies already i in existence 


that gentleman, from which the following paragraph is ex- 
as bearing on the point before us.—“ Divine Providence . 
has in ao you to contribute largely to the happiness of 
thousands near you, and millions afar off. On ‘their “behalf the 
members of the Missionary Society have from’ time to time 
‘thanked you, with all the cordiality which the committee of the 
Tract Society have employed me to express. Well may senti- 
ments of equal warmth resound from all nations of the earth, 


when it shall be told them that the plan of the British and | 


Foreign Bible Society was purposed an advanced far towards tts 
mature state On your premises, and that its first meeting was 
in compliance with a public which, 
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for ‘their’ had conversed with 
individuals on the subject from the Principality ; he 
had preached the Sermon before the Scottish Bonkeliy 
for Promoting Religious Knowledge in the High- 
lands and Islands, whose published reports told of 
the deplorable condition in this respect of the 
mountaineers of that country ; and he was in the 
habit of hearing details from the associations be- 
longing to the society with which he was already 
~ connected, of the most affecting instances of such 
destitution. It was next to impossible that his 
benevolent mind should not be led to muse! on 
these painful discoveries, and on the desirableness 
of some plan to remedy the evil. Such a sentiment 
in point of fact appears from his writings to have 
been long operating in his thoughts, and waiting 
— for a proper occasion to burst forth into ac- 
| It was a spring under ground, accumulating 
and continually rising near the surface. 
That which revived and enlarged its operations 
was the information brought to him from time: to 
time of the still more deplorable condition in this 
respect of the inhabitants of the continent, as well 
Protestant countries as in those avowédly Ca-. 
tholic. He saw the whole of Europe, to say. 
nothing of remoter lands, enveloped in shades of 
ignorance which the sun of revelation had but. 
faintly and partially pierced, in no place so com-, 
pletely as wholly to disperse them, in some not 80° 


Touch asin any perceptible degree to abate thegloom. 
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Things were in thie state when an ‘incident 


occurred which can scarcely be looked upon in any 
other light than as a direct interposition of Pro- 
-yidence. The Rev. T. Charles, a clergyman of 
the Church of England, but frequently officiating 
among the Calvinistic Methodists in Wales, paid 


yisit to the metropolis. He represented, with all _ 


the characteristic ardour and pathos of his native 
country, the dearth of Bibles in the native language 
of the Principality. He told of a scanty supply 
which had once been obtained from the ‘‘ Society 


for promoting Christian Knowledge,” but which by 
its inadequacy had served rather to increase than 
allay the anxiety of the inhabitants: as the 


thirsty earth but pines and languishes the. more 


for a few big drops only from the cloud which 
had been expected to shower down an abun- 


dance of moisture. This individual being present 


as a visiter at the committee meeting of the Tract 


Society, expatiated on the subject of a supply of 
Welsh Bibles, (Mr. Joseph Tarn, a member of the 
committee, having previously introduced him,) and 
urged it most earnestly upon the attention of the 
‘meeting. To supply Bibles was not the professed — 
object of the Society ; yet he could hardly have 


been introduced to a circle of individuals in the 
whole world more disposed to listen to his repre- 
sentations, to sympathize with his feelings, and to 
respond to his calls. The whole meeting instantly 
felt the desirableness of the object; but the mind 
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of the secretary was warmed with the subject, his 
previous train of reflections was recalled and 
quickened into motion, and wrought, it may well 
be believed, into a high degree of energy. His 
views, probably in connexion with those of the 
members present, went much further than the spe- 
cific object proposed to them—the supply of the 
Welsh. The precise language in which he ex- 
pressed his views, it is now difficult, if not impos- 
sible to ascertain ; and we must therefore be 
contented with the fact. Some, indeed, of the 
individuals present at that meeting who survive, 
recollect nothing particular ; others retain a sense 
of his distinct and emphatic utterance of this re- 
mark — Why not Bibles for the whole country 
_—for the whole world ?”* The minutes of that 
meeting, which were revised by himself and Mr. 
Tarn, under a concern to leave a perfectly accurate 
account of what had transpired, record that such 
an object of solicitude, ‘‘ AT THE SUGGESTION OF THE 
SECRETARY,” was deemed worthy of attention, was 
suitable for the notice of that body, and should be 
placed on record for consideration at their next 
meeting. This fact he himself, though careful of 
not having too much attributed to him, always 
admitted. It appeared in several printed accounts 


while most of the members of that committee were 


living, and all hee access to the minutes as well as 


* See the at the end, given mby A Alers Eisq., 


and the ani Dr. Steinkopff. 
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i himself, and was never questioned. A variety of 


particulars in his, correspondence, as well before 
as after this period, and the part immediately and 
thenceforward assigned to him in all ulterior pro- 
ceedings, confirm the idea. It may therefore be 
safely concluded that the elements of the new in- | 
stitution were first of all deliberately conceived in 
his mind,—that there its original seed was planted 
by the hand of its Almighty author. The facts 
above related occurred in the memorable morning 
of Dec. 7th, 1802. The views and feelings of all 
present* accorded with the suggestion or sugges- 
tions made to the effect above noticed. 

Mr. Hughes was requested by the chairman, in 
the name of the rest, to embody the sentiments 
then delivered in a written address, to be read to 
them at a future meeting convened for the purpose. 
He readily complied, and after several meetings of 
the same kind, the address, with some few emenda- 
tions, was ordered to be printed, with a view to its 
immediate circulation. It was printed at first in 


* They were—the Rev. Matthew Wilks (in the chair); 
Rey. Messrs. Steinkopff, Townsend, and Hughes; Messrs. 
Pellat, Alers (now Alers Hankey, Esq.), Mackenzie, Gould- 
smith, Shrubsole, Preston, Freshfield, Tarn, Charles, Reyner, 
Mamilton (of Armagh), Fowler and Shotter, Both Messrs. 
Wilks and George Burder were known to ascribe the project in 
the first instance to Mr. Hughes. Pie || 

The names in Italics were visiters; the others were members 
of the committee, by whom principally the suggestion given — 
was vigorously pursued, the whole matter of augmenting the 
supply of Bibles being then thought an appropriate part of the 
object of the Tract Society, and suitably engaging the attention 
of its official members. ape 
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quarto, the intention being to circulate it chiefly 

among persons in high station—individuals whose 
countenance might shield the magnitude of the 
_ scheme it proposed from the charge of wildness or 
utter impracticability. It was subsequently printed 
in octavo, and went through several editions. 

This pamphlet which was entitled ‘‘ The excellence 
of the holy Scriptures, an Argument for ther more 
general dispersion at home and abroad,” was the 
earliest public act of preparation for the establish- 
ment of that first and greatest of our national socie- 
ties. A document so momentous in its results, so 
excellent in itself, and so intimately connected with 

the subsequent history and the everlasting renown 

of our friend, requires some further notice from the 
_ pen of his biographer. A more important produc- 
tion, viewing the train of consequences to which it 
has led and is still leading, surely never issued from 
the British press saving only the Holy Bible itself. 

The author commences by comparing the effect 
_ produced upon the mind by the scenery of nature 
and by the truths of Revelation, particularly in 
_ reference to, the emotions excited towards the Su- 
_ preme Being. Nature manifests to man the gran- 
deur and munificence of God, but by the light of 


by revealed truth ‘‘ his ideas of the divine attribute 


become more elevated and enlarged; he feels pro- 
founder astonishment, and offers warmer praise. 
Revelation is thechief indulgence vouchsafed to man- 
kind. It is a luminary which, as it passes through 
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the moral firmament, directs, enlivens, and renders 
fruitful in every good work. How dismal would the | 
whole field of existence appear should that luminary ~ 
be extinguished!” He then to shew how 
scanty and insufficient are thos intimations of 
God afforded by the volume of creation. He supplies 
a rapid but graphie_sketch of what the light of 
nature can do by alluding to ancient and modern 
systems of paganism. He briefly sums up this 
view of the subject by observing, ‘‘ Alas! man, 


left to his own reasonings, is soon lost in the 


maze of error, and, abandoned to his own propen- 
sities, soon becomes familiar with all the varieties 
of vice. We have seen that he may advance the 
arts and sciences, and gather round him a listen- 
ing crowd, and secure what is called an immortal — 
name ; while the unerring Judge brands him for 
a laborious trifler, or an eloquent impostor.” — 
He then alludes to those with whom pagan pro- 
ductions are all in all, and proceeds to inquire— 
What has the much vaunted wisdom of the 
world achieved?” Admitting the abilities and — 
sincerity of many of them, he observes, ‘‘ The 
result displays imbecility in the greatest moralists. 
whether of Greece or of Rome, and involves them 


in complicated censure. If they corrected a few 


errors, they broached or at least perpetuated more ; 

if they did not swell the torrent of corruption, 
neither did they apparently diminish it ; if against 
some gross but prevailing usages they declaimed 
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with the few, they practised those usages with the 


many : for they were strangers to the magnanimity — 


which ‘would have impelled them at all hazards 


to avow a mor e rational —— and thus to dis- 


abuse the uninitiated vulgar.” Even the concep- 
tion that there is a God he considers to be better 
accounted for by traditionary revelation than by 
ascribing it to unassisted reason, but observes, 
that if every experiment had shewn it, and every 
philosopher had agreed that all things originated 
from one Supreme and Omnipotent Being, it will 
surely be confessed that this general and scanty 
system of theological faith, far from satisfying an 
anxious inquiry, would merely have sharpened his 
appetite for completer discoveries. He then re- 
fers to the well. known confession of Socrates, that 


“men must continue ignorant of such subjects till 


a heavenly teacher descended. This naturally pre- 
pared his way for observing that the very desidera- 
tum of the prince of philosophers had been long 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of Judea. ‘‘ Successive 
ages were indulged with precept upon precept, and 

line upon line,—men of God spake as they were 


- moved by the Holy Ghost: they digested it into 


a written record, whose invaluable contents have 


been transmitted faithfully to our own age. To - 


- this we turn when the fictions of paganism have 
disgusted, and when its soundest speculations have 
disappointed us,—happy to find in the Bible a rich 
depository of authentic and sacred intelligence.” 
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Having hastily glanced at its contents, and pre- 


sented a brief but beautiful summary of its history, 


doctrines, promises and precepts, he proceeds to | 


shew, that, as affecting merely the present state, it 
is worthy of all acceptation. ‘‘ It prohibits those 
irregularities of passion and of appetite by which 
so many are degraded and destroyed. It enforces 


by the most awful, and at the same time by the 


most endearing motives, that conduct which makes 
individuals respectable and communities harmo- 


nious and happy. It supplies the poor with rea- 


sons for contentment; and it urges the rich to 
abound in liberality. It directs the Sovereign to 


be just, ruling in the fear of God; and the subject 


conscientiously to render tribute and honour. 
When cordially received it triumphs over ‘ pride, 
vain glory, and hypocrisy ;’ over ‘ envy, hatred, 


glory of God, it feeenpes at once with the benevo- 
lence that cheers | this lower scene, and with the 


gratitude that rises into heaven, and offers wel- 


come adorations there.”—‘‘ Who that but glances 
at this imperfect sketch will refuse the Bible a 


place i in his regards 2 What genuine believer will 
permit sophistry to divorce his affections, or to 
_ persuade him that the warmest affections he ever 


devoted to the object were commensurate to its 


Hence follows the application his argument :— 


malice, and all uncharitableness ;’ breathing good- 
will to man, as well as didaring the grace and 
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‘“« That which it is good to receive it is glorious 
to bestow. To this conclusion point all the en- 
- comiums: we have passed on the Bible; for the 
sake of it we thus venture before the public.— 
In one word, our sole aim in the address now before 
the reader is to promote a wider circulation of the 
Bible. We ground our appeal on the value of the 
book and on the relation we bear to the whole 
human race. The value of the Bible may be 
inferred from the view already taken of it—but let 
it speak further for itself.” He then presents, ina 
few select passages, its character and encourage- 
ments. “It is folly then to neglect, and cruelty 
7 monopolize it: The man who, in a season of 
drought, renders a spring’ inaccessible, may be 
guilty of murder | as well as the miscreant who in- 
fects it with poison. When the general welfare 
is at stake, indolence is brutality, and he who does 
not strain every nerve bids the victims around him 

to perish. The application is easy. Consulting 
the Bible we see the refuge that shelters, and the 
fountain that refreshes.” Hence he proceeds to 
point out the duty of disseminating the word of life, 
observing, “‘ that charity is infinitely defective that 
ministers nothing to the soul.” —‘‘ How little is it 
to strew comforts along a path which will soon 
terminate, if all the prospect beyond is shaded 
with uncertainty and outstretched into fiery deso- 
lation! When we tender a Bible, we act as the 

~ almoners of God’s highest — ; we invite all to 
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the means of grace, and to the hope of glory.” 


He then introduces a number of select and appro- 


priate passages of Scripture which enforce the duty 
of imparting a knowledge of divine truth to others. 
The general import of these texts is sustained by 
the examples of the eminent men in the Old Tes- 


: tament, who were zealous for the character and 


truth of God, and who are held up to our imitation. 
Hence he infers that under the gospel, with a_ 
clearer light, and fuller manifestation, we are laid 
under stronger obligations. He then asks—‘‘ To 


what extent have we regarded these obligations 


Has the Bible been circulated (we say not, as far 
as is deemed desirable, for that would be all over 
the world, but) as far as the influence of a grand 
Christian union might easily have reached? It — 
will not be pretended. Millions of mankind never _ 
heard of the Bible, the majority never saw it, and 
even in this land of Bibles (so Britain has to her 
‘honour been TT there are multitudes who do 
not possess a copy.” | 

‘This fact is illustrated at some length, and the 
ais then concludes this part of his argument by 
observing —‘‘ Is it a wonder that sin and wretched- 
ness abound where the law is not ‘rasan con- 
vince, nor the Gospel to console? Can a person 
with the Bible in his hand and the love of God in 
his heart be comfortable while he recollects that a 
neighbour lives both without God and without the 
means of knowing him ?— Introduce the Bible and 
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you gain much. If he accept it you make him 
_ your debtor, and thus engage his attention to your 
kind advice. You fix him near a witness against 


all iniquity. | You set before him the evil and the 


good. You warn him to flee from the wrath to 
- come. You direct him to the mercy of God in 
Jesus» Christ our Lord. Nor is the individual 
himself the only one to whom you may look for 
some fruit of your labour. _ Does the husband 
reject the Gospel? the wife may welcome it. Do 
the parents agree to walk still in darkness? the 
_ children may read and be allured into the light of 
— life.” He then enters into an enumeration of the 
several existing societies which | combined with 
_ other objects the distribution of the sacred Scrip-— 
tures. He gives them due praise and full credit 
for having done what they could in their several 
departments, and according to their professed ob- 
jects, but calls upon his readers to ‘‘ form a clear 


_ Judgment of what may be attempted further.’”’— 


‘* We would urge the living generation to go on, 
adding counsel to counsel, and ardour to ardour. 
Be it theirs not only to support whatever is good 
in the plone of our forefathers, but with prudence 
to contrive, and with energy to prosecute, other 
plans.” — Who will assert that the means thus 
far resorted to are sufficient? We are happy in 
the expectation of a great increase ; too great it 
cannot be. Posterity, as they succeed to the 
honourable work, will own themselves indebted to 
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their illustrious predecessors ; and beyond the limit 
of those obstructions which retard our efforts, will 
cement into an edifice of glory the materials which 
we can only collect and prepare.”’ Glancing at the 
vast field to be sowed with the word of life, he 
says—‘‘ It were extravagant to imagine that the 


most powerful association all Christendom could 


form for the purpose of circulating the Bible, 
would in a few years be completely successful.” 
‘‘ After we have done our utmost; much will be 
reserved for future periods, and even that success — 
on which we may reasonably reckon will bear an 
exact proportion to the sobriety with which we 
arrange and define our plans. To aim at more 
than our means authorize us to hope for, will be to. 
incur the reproach of the hostile and the indifferent, 


and to damp the resolution of our most fervent 


friends. But when we have described the field 


within which any sincere man would bound the | 
endeavours of the Christian Church, it will be 


obvious that a large part of it lies unoccupied. 
Institutions may yet arise at once comprehensive 


and pointed, and which, avoiding all interference 


with existing institutions, may even be auxiliary 
to their main design.” 

Observing that circumstances had arisen which 
seemed to call for a larger supply of Bibles both at 
home and abroad than could be met by any or all 
of the existing institutions, he adds, ‘‘ let us cast a 


friendly eye over distant countries, and be the parents of 
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_ the fost institeion that ever emanated from one of the 
nations of Europe for the express purpose of doing 


to all the rest.”’ 


‘‘A society formed on this principle, and em- 
bracing all the objects we have assigned it, would 
exhibit some appropriate features, and, if conducted 
with wisdom and spirit, would recommend itself in 
the four following ways :—1. It would procure and 
impart information (respecting the Bible). 2. It 
would bespeak much attention which was never 
yet brought to bear on a subject so truly grand 
and momentous. 3. It would become a source of 
pecuniary aid (to those abroad who distribute the 
Bible). 4. The Society, in distributing nothing 
but the Bible, would be all fair, conciliatory, and 
candid.” These particulars he illustrates, and con- 
cludes by shewing how the simplicity of the object 


would remove the partition-wall between different 


denominations at home, and induce them ‘“‘ to quit 


the dark, confined alleys of a party, for the 


ppen, healthful, cheerful pisine of genuine catholi- 


cism.” 
2 On these grounds, ” he observes, ‘‘ the institu- 
tion might hope for ample patronage. Expanding 
to the liberal, it would yet be so defined as to 


destroy hesitation in the scrupulous; it would 


smile on Britons and on Foreigners ; it would both 
act and incite to action ; and far as its influence 
should be felt, it would inspire the living with all 
good principles, and the dying with a hope full of 
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immortality.” Then closing his appeal, and look- 


ing forward with almost a prophet’s foresight, he 
adds, ‘‘Sooner or later the wished for energies — 
assuredly will operate.”’—‘‘ May we not look for- 


ward to a large meeting of our fellow Christians, 
whose unanimous and loud voice shall encourage 


us to go and do all that is in our hearts? But 
should we in this respect be disappointed, our 
labour will not be regretted if it serve in a few 
instances to draw more attention to the Bible, if 
it contribute to the strength of societies already 
established, and especially if it promote the spirit | 
of distribution among those who, having long 
regarded the truth as it is in Jesus, have yet done 


little towards enriching the world with its treasures. 
Conscious, however, of having discharged a duty, 


and encouraged to expect some favourable result, 
we here conclude, leaving our exhortations with 
‘the consciences of men, and our = in the 
bosom of God.” 

It has been beautifully If it were 
possible to recover that original grain of wheat 
which we may suppose to have enfolded the vital 
nourishment, and indeed the embryo being of 
almost the whole human race, it would produce far 
stronger emotions in a contemplative mind than 
the brightest gem that ever enriched a museum 
or adorned a crown. And it is with a similar but 
sublimer feeling that we reflect upon that single 
idea arson in the mind of an individual, which, 
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however insignificant or unpromising in its: first 
‘appearance, was the destined germ of a greater 
influence on the condition of mankind than per- 
haps any other single idea that has been conceived 
during the present generation.” * 

The publication of this pamphlet marks an era, 
undoubtedly one of the most propitious, in the 
religious history of our country, and which will be 

pointed to and signalized in future ages as the date 
of one of the most popular, most useful, and most 
important institutions that ever blessed the world. 
Men will inquire—In what mind did this sublime 
yet simple conception first arise? Where is the 
spring from which these healing streams have 
flowed? and from what fountain of piety and be- 
nevolence has this river of the water of life sprung 
which is now enriching all countries, and watering 
all the desert places of the earth? The only 
answer that can ever be given is,—that Joseph 
Hughes, an humble dissenting minister, in the 
year 1802, first suggested the possibility of form- 
ing a society which might be so single in its object, 
_ and so simple in its principles, as to embrace the 
good of every name and of every nation in one holy 


* Eclectic Review, Jan. 1811, p. 60. In the same article, the 
writer, who was evidently well acquainted with the whole of the - 
facts relating to the origin of the Bible Society, distinctly says, 
that the individual who threw out the first suggestion of such a 
Society, and which suggestion was cordially received, was the 
— requested to prepare a memoir on the subject, and that 

e wrote a concise essay, &c. 
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fraternity ; confederated to make war upon super- 
stition, infidelity, and ignorance by those weapons. 
which, though ‘‘not carnal, are mighty, through 
God, to the pulling down of the strong holds of sin” 
and Satan.’”’ It is by no means intended to exalt 
Joseph Hughes at the expense of other individuals 
of equal philanthropy, piety, and zeal who were © 
leagued with our friend, and who received with | 
ecstasy his first suggestion, and encouraged him to | 
put his thoughts upon paper and present them to 
the Christian world in the essay already noticed. 
To them belongs, if not the honour of originating, _ 


yet of fostering and maturing, by their plaudits 


and their hearty concurrence, the young but vigor- __ 
ous embryo of thought which first emanated from — 
his mind as a truly heavenly birth, promising 
greater things to the Church and the world than 


they had ever seen since the days of miracle and 


prophecy. To have been a Moses, the deliverer of 
Israel’s host, and minister of the law,—to have 
been a Joshua, the vanquisher of Canaan,—a 

David, the leader of Israel’s armies, and the orna- — 


ment of its throne—to have enjoyed the wonder- — 


working power and heavenly translation of Elijah, 
were honours well exchanged for that of having © 
given form, vitality, and efficiency to the single 
idea of extending the volume of Revelation to the 
utmost boundaries of the globe. __ ve 
The essay which first brought this great object 
before the minds of Christians was sent forth with-. 
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‘out a name and without a preface. But though 
it was distinctly the production of Mr. Hughes’s 
pen, it had already received the sanction of that 
most respectable and distinguished body of men 
before referred to as the committee of the Religious 


Tract Society, with whom had originated and by - 


whom were matured so many plans of extensive 
usefulness, both for Britain and the world. Most 


of them had gone to their rest and reward before 


| our, excellent friend. He has now joined them, 
and but a few,a very few remain ; and these with 
failing powers indeed but with aspiring hopes, are 


still exclaiming, ** let thy way be known upon | 


earth, thy saving health among all nations.” ‘The 
Lord has done great things for us, whereof we 
are glad.” 

The publication of Mr. Hughes’s Essay took 
place early in 1803, and for something more than a 
year the project was contemplated with serious, and 
it may be believed with much prayerful thought, 
by pious and benevolent men of various Christian 
denominations. At length its first general public 
meeting was called on March 7th, 1804, Granville 

Sharp, Esq., in the chair. 
_ The labours of the individuals chiefly concerned 
in preparing the society for public notice, and its 
recognised formation, are distinctly noticed and 
- accurately detailed in a paper by Alers Hankey, 
Esq., one of their number, with which he has been 
kind enough to furnish the writer, and which will 
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| appear at the end of this memoir. It was not till 


January 1804 that the designation of it was fully 
fixed on ; and this the minutes record to have been 


The Rev. John Owen, the historian of the society, 


has sketched with a spirited and eloquent pen the 
meeting that followed, (after the several prelimimary — 


ones that have been glanced at, and the assiduous 


preparations at them made by the individuals who 


assembled in prospect of what was before them,) 
at the London Tavern ; the removal of his own 
doubts as to the practicability of the design by 
Dr. Steinkopff’s description, in melting accents, of 
the pitiable condition of the Continent ; the plan 
adopted for the formation of the society; and its 


subsequent establishment and extraordinary suc- 


cess in drawing to itself the attention and co- 


operation of the most distinguished individuals of 


all classes, and of the several denominations of the 


(Christian world.* 


The zeal of Mr. Hughes paused not,—knew 


wrought in all directions, the more effectually 


_ * Mr. Owen must be acquitted of all design in his history to 
undervalue the merit or sink the labours of his esteemed col- 


league, by not bringing him more prominently forward in the 
movements that led the way to the formation of the society. Mr. — 


Hughes himself had the revision of those sheets intrusted to his 
care, as well as the general correction of the whole work; and, 
with the privity of the present writer, he expunged some com- 


mendatory references to himself, and was with difficulty pre- — 


yailed on to allow the mention of his name as it there stands. 


no abatement. He avoided being seen, but ~ 
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by not placing hisheoli 4 in public view. He had 
written the address inviting: co-operation ; had 
sent forth inquiries in a printed form to elicit 
information, and was indefatigable in forwarding 
them wherever they were likely to be accepted 
and to prove influential: The seed planted was 


watered by his continual efforts, and by those 


fertilizing dews of the divine blessing which were 
in no small | measure owing, it is believed, to his 
fervent and reiterated supplications. 


SECTION II. 


Becomes Seoretary to the Society—extensive engagements on ils 


behalf. 
| 1805—1807. 
Wuen Mr. Hughes saw the Society lifted as it were 


out of his hands, and floating in a region above him, | 


he greatly rejoiced ; and could his further labours 
have been dispensed with would gladly have re- 
tired into the shade behind the splendour of those 


by whom it was supported. 
‘It was zeal for its interests that prompted him 


to accept and retain the office of one of its gratui-— 


tous secretaries ; for he knew that labour such as 
few were disposed to render was requisite to carry 


its plan into effect, and that even a degree of 


drudgery must be sustained in order to make its 
_ principles known, to clear them from misappre- 
~ hension, and to defend them against attacks. He 


became, — in a great measure the hands 
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a ad feet, as he had Lalas the head, of the institution. 
While he regularly attended the weekly meetings 


of the parent committee in the metropolis, he was 


engaged at other times in different parts of the 


country in tempering, guiding, or cherishing the 
zeal of its numerously formed and- forming affili- 
ated bodies. The young progeny it produced so 
rapidly, required the parental care and fostering 
wisdom of.a master mind—clear and simple, but 
powerful in its conceptions. 

But he did all this in the most retired and unob- 


trusive manner possible. What he had said of 
zeal in his discourse for the Scottish Society, the | 


first that he ever published, he now exemplified in 


| his deportment. ‘ It is not found always projecting 


itself into view, always proclaiming its exploits, 


always demanding notice, and expecting to be 


greeted ; ; but it is humble and unassuming. Though 
it moves into public view, it despises flattery, and 
can live without an atom of human applause.’’ It is 
a well known fact that all allusions to him in 
public as the originator of the society were dis- 
couraged by his constant frown. They always gave 
him pain and made him shrink with a sense of un- 
worthiness. He did not forbid with an air that 
invited, nor shew a forgiveness afterwards that 


encouraged a repetition of the offence. No; buta 
real pain was seen to be inflicted, and it could not 
be repeated by any who observed his feelings. 


When such allusions were approached on the plat- 
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form, how 
nance become shaded, and covered with his hands! 


In particular, 
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nstantly would his delighted counte- 


So little eager was he to be known, that whenever 


the society stood i in need of vindication, though - 
none could better furnish it than himself, he would 


put some other forward—one whom he thought of 
more consequence—that such an one might wage 
war in front of the battle, while he himself stood be- 


hind him to render the requisite assistance and sup- 


ply the weapons : being content, without dividing 
the honour, to share in the danger and fatigue. 

! he was careful to keep out of sight all 
his distinctive peculiarities, and sought to forget 
when he was engaged on these occasions (in which 
he seems to have been remarkably successful) that 
he was any thing else than a secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. He deferred very much to 


the clergy, and never seemed anxious to bring the 
brethren of his own community, or of any other 


separate society, forward. For this course he was 
content to subject himself to surmises, and some- 
times to more than implied and covert censures, as 
though he was guilty of a dereliction of principle. 
He appears to have made up his mind on the course 
he should pursue on calm deliberation, well know- 
ing to what it would expose him; and with’ an 


| imperturbable calmness and determination he never 


swerved from it.. This reluctance to afford to his 


brethren of the dissenting communities a fair share 
of influence in the public meetings of the Society, 


ng 
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while it gave frequent offence to them, was not ap-_ 


preciated as it ought to have been by those to whom 
Ihe deferred. On some occasions indeed it scarcely 


seemed to comport with that impartiality which, as 
the agent of the Society, he might be justly expected 
to exercise. It is certain that in this respect his 
conduct was disapproved by many, but we believe 

his motives could have been disapproved by none. — 
It is moreover due to his consistency and integrity 
‘to assert, that he was never known by any speech, 


discourse, or written communication, to compro- 
mise a single religious sentiment which he had 
from conviction espoused and made his own. The 
Bible Society absorbed, but it did not transform \— 


An admirable letter written by him at this time 


to Dr. Jones of Edinburgh, from whom it seems 
_he had to repel the opposite charge of being a 
| is amply confirmatory of these remarks. 


‘‘ While I wave the continuance of polemical 


discussion, partly for want of time, partly because 
-we are both anticipated in what we have both read, 
I will now state the ground on which I think it 
may be soberly maintained that the polity of an 
— ecclesiastical establishment contains in it the seeds 
of schism. I presume that such an establishment 
must almost inevitably associate with the Scrip-— 
- tures some formulary as a standard of sound 
principles. Or, quitting this abstract view of the 
question, for the sake of noticing indisputable 
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facts, does not every establishment present 


its formulary, and does not the formulary of each 


establishment in the kingdom require union where 
_ diversity would be innocent, and decision where 
‘suspense would be laudable? It being necessary 
for a good man to believe every article which he 
declares that he believes, (the comparative impor- 
tance of articles making in this respect no differ- 
-ence,) he must either go the whole length, or be 
‘refused admission to the clerical office in that 
establishment. Mr. Jones would not ask ‘ why 
does not the man get over his scruples ?’ because 
Mr. Jones is sensible that though the prescribed 
articles relate to opinions of very subordinate im- 


portance, the affirmation or the denial of them . 


may involve the whole principle of integrity. Thus 
the best and most pacific are often compelled to 


- dissent and retire from a community with which 


they mainly accord, and in which they ‘would never 
disturb their brethren on the score of those peculiari- 


_ ties in which they differ. I may approve for example 


of thirty-eight articles, but may wish opinion to be 
kept free as it respects the thirty-ninth. Or, alluding 
to the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, I may con- 
‘scientiously answer one hundred and six questions 
in the manner there enjoined, but may hesitate 
at the hundred and seventh. My objection in 
either case is fatal to my earnest wish for union : 


immediately shut out. | 
it should be that, allowing an eccle- 
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establishment to be otherwise 


at least not unscri iptural, the immense and awful 


_ dissonance of religious opinions among those who 
yet profess to believe the scriptures renders a 
human summary of scriptural doctrine indispens- 

able; that summary, I would reply, should, how- 
ever, be drawn up with a tender regard to the 
consciences of those persons who are in every 
important particular what we wish them to be. 


‘‘But to come nearer to the actual situation 
of things, the church of Scotland seems of late 


to have occupied herself in strengthening and ele- 
_vating the wall of separation ; and I am confident 


that many of her sons acknowledge it with deep 
regret. Ihad thought that you too were one of 
those who pronounced the prohibition I have in — 
view by far too indiscriminate and sweeping. 
Why, for the delinquency of one class, should a 


church shut her pulpits against every class but 
that which is constituted by her own members? 
I must confess that the very circumstance of being 


liable to the operation of such restrictive statutes 
would oppress me, were I a clergyman in the 
church of Scotland, with anxiety and chagrin, 
however much I might revere her general doctrine 
and discipline, and however resolved I might be to 
continue within her pale. Would not you hail the 
day on which this bond should be unloosed ? © 

‘““T am aware that my complaint of schism, as 
urged against church establishments, does not 
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affect their Lay members, at least, that I did not 


urge. Indeed church establishments are perhaps so 


far, in your judgment as well as mine, somewhat 


too lax and indulgent. On the other hand, I feel 
constrained to censure, for their rigour, systems 

which probably you suppose that I am engaged to 
vindicate. But first of all I do not, I assure you, 
claim any thing on the ground of having written an 
address designed to unite all protestants, as we now 
see them)’ united i in the British and Foreign Bible 


Society. , claim nothing from this circumstance 


on the score of liberality. Had I in that essay 
entreated Christian churches to espouse a catholic 
communion, to the destruction of their respective 


principles, - should not have been heard ; ; I might 


not have deserved to be heard. I only asked them, 
_ retaining all their differences, to unite for the pur- 


pose of more generally circulating the volume which" 


they all hold sacred. In doing this, I of course 
did nothing uncandid; but as to any stretch of 
charity to those who class with other denomina- 
tions, I never pretended to it,—I never thought of it. 
There was no self-denial, no conflict, that could have 
suggested the flattering sentiment. With respect 
to its being a favourite object, 1 am not ashamed to 
avow that it was, and is, and I trust will be such 


to my dying day ; and as for carrying it on by the 


help of church establishments, I certainly thought, 
and still think, that it was right, honourable, ex- 
pedient, and necessary. Did you, my dear sir, 
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| 
remark on this subject with ‘your usual dignity 
and kindness ? 

‘‘ You mention the yearly sacrament at the meet- 
ing of the London Missionary Society. I believe that 
whatever heterogeneous materials,—as it respects 
intellect, rank, and minor religious differences,—are 
collected on that occasion, considerable respect is 
had to the character of the communicants. Of late, 
I know that each communicant has been directed 
to bring a testimonial from some approved minis- — 
ter. I myself never was a communicant among 
them ; but this has arisen, not from scruples, but 
from thei inconvenience of attending, at so late an 
hour, in a place so distant from home. Perhaps 
another year I may not merely communicate but 
deliver one of the addresses. This however is 
exceedingly uncertain. Whenever I do present 
myself in such a situation, it will not be, I hope, 
for value received, as you express it. I will not 
go to sacramental cup of a crucified Redeemer 


in order to quench my thirst for influence and 
‘popularity. Did you, my dear sir, I again ask, did 


you remark on this subject with re usual paigey 
and kindness ? | 

“Tf lam not unwilling to appear among the 
communicants at Zion Chapel, I cannot refuse 
to place myself with serious psedobaptists in my 
own chapel at the table of the Lord ; Icannot un- 
less the Baptists there exclaim against the union. 
But they do not exclaim against the union. The 
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inten is extemilified every month, and I should 
rejoice, my dear sir, to ‘administer there the’ ele- 
ments to you, and to any person whom I believe to 


_ be a real Christian. There is no act of religious 
fellowship to which I would not welcome you. 


Come whenever you. please, on shall say and do 
what you desire. 

therefore surrender to your friendly 
my Mother Church, as you term it, and all the other 
churches which you specify. With all my defer- 
ence to the late Mr. Booth, I do take the liberty of 
inculcating what he severely reprobated ; and I long 


-. to see the day in which Episcopalians, Presbyte- 


rians, Methodists, Independents, and Baptists, will 
exchange pulpits, and meet at the same sacra- 
mental board. 
‘““T am supposing however that these preachers 
and these communicants are persons of character ; 
for it does not strike me that the careless, the pro- 
- fane, and the immoral, should be invited into such 
hallowed associations, I should deem this not 
candour but sacrilege. The fencing of the tables, as 
you express it, in Scotland, proceeds on the prin- 


_ ciple which Iam espousing. To the same purpose 


is the address which English clergymen are directed 
to read previous to the administration of the sacra- 
ment. | 

iz | do not intimate ‘that my own mind i is entirely 
cleared from bigotry ; there was a time, I am sen- 
sible, when it was disgraced with its full comple- 
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ment. Nor do I maintain that it is in all cases — 
possible to distinguish between bigotry and evan- — 
gelical firmness. I am sure that, let a person be 
as candid as he ought to be, there will always be 
multitudes to dispute his claims. | 
‘‘ Dissenters undoubtedly impose fetters as well | 
as the framers of establishments, and perhaps the - 
system of imposition is acted upon more or less in — 
every heart. But it does appear to me, as I have 
already stated, that the evil is more essentially | 
interwoven with the principles of an establishment — 
than with those of dissent. And it is obvious that, 
when the evil is detected, the remedy i is more at 
hand in the latter connexion than i in the former.” 


SECTION III. 


His conduct in other departments—duties and trials. 


 1807—1809. 
CONGRATULATIONS now began to pour in upon 
him from high and distinguished quarters, on 
account of the Essay before noticed. The limits 
of this work preclude their insertion: but one as 
a specimen, though it did not come till long 
afterwards, may be admitted, proceeding as it did 
from a person no less distinguished than Dr. Parr, 
to have received whose favourable judgment, 


especially in reference to literary composition, was 


an honour beyond which the’ most ambitious pub- 
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Rev. Sir, was instructed delighted 
with the judicious and animated speech which I 
heard from you at the meeting of the Bible Society ; 
and I wish that the substance of it were known in | 
every part of the kingdom. 

Permit me to thank you reopeetiulli and earn- 
estly for the two books which you have done me 
the honour of presenting tome. I read, sir, not 
only with assent, but even with admiration, your 
treatise on the Excellence of the Holy Scriptures, 
and I have to lament that a work, published in 
1803, should not have reached me before. I have 
read it again and again ; and I tell you with the 
greatest sincerity and the greatest confidence, that 
in the matter, diction, and the spirit, it is ‘‘ opus 
omnibus numeris absolutum et perfectum.” I shall 
eagerly recommend it to the more enlightened 


part of my clerical brethren. 
You have taught me to love Mr. Owen, and to 


the latest hour of my life I shall reflect with joy 
upon the attainments, talents, and virtues of Mr. 
Hughes. | 
_ J have the honour to be, Rev. Sir, 
Your very respectful 


And obedient humble Servant, 
: SAMUEL Parr. 


From another clergyman (the Rev. E. H. Barker, 
of Thetford,) he received an extract of a letter 
written by the same individual (Dr. Parr) to that 
clergyman, which, while it attests the sincerity of the 
classical doctor, carries the admiration he felt to a 
still higher strain. ‘‘ The other day Mr. Hughes, 
a Baptist preacher, and a very intelligent and active 
supporter of the Bible Society, sent me a book 
which he has himself written, and which bears the 
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following title, ‘‘ The Excellency of the Holy 
Scriptures, an Argument for their more general 
Dispersion at home and abroad ;”’ published 1803. 
I read it with rapturous admiration. I entreat 
you, my dear sir, to read it, and 1 am not afraid 
to tell you, that, in my opinion, no writer within 
the pale of the establishment, now living, could 
bring together more important matter, or convey 


_ it in more luminous and impressive language.’ 


The Bible Society pursued its triumphant career — 
amidst violent and varied opposition. Now it was 
assailed by members of the ‘‘ Venerable Society,” 
whose glory it threatened to eclipse by its own 


‘superior energy and popularity ; and now by cler- 


gymen who saw, or thought they saw, in its prin- 
ciple of co-operation, a levelling system, by which 
members of the establishment and of the different 
sects would be placed too nearly upon the same 
footing. It was charged in turn with a secret but 


_ designed hostility to existing institutions and with 


manifest extravagance in its intentions and the 
published accounts of its proceedings. A pro- 


fessor at one of the universities went so far in the 
heat of his zeal and prejudice as even to assert that _ 


its boast of having printed the Scriptures in twelve 
different languages was an achievment no greater 
than what had been performed two hundred years 
before by a single man, namely, Elias Hutter, 
Hebrew professor at Leipsic ; forgetting or wilfully 
concealing the small point of difference that Hut- 
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_ter’s was a Polyglot Bible, * in so many languages, 
for the use of the learned; while the Society’s 
labours extended to so many large editions of the 
Scriptures, in those various languages, for univer- 
sal circulation. + But the sun does not more 
effectually disperse the mists that gather round his 
rising, than these clamours were dispersed by the 
clearly exhibited character and aim of the institu- 
tion. The name of John Owen, as one of its most 
brilliant advocates and defenders, deserves honor- 
able mention here. By his ready eloquence, his 
sharpened wit, his caustic pen, shielded as he was 
by the approbation ad his patron and diocesan of 
London, Bishop Porteus, and by the more power- 
ful zegis of truth, he discomfited the adversary on — 
all sides, and put him to an open shame. Against 
no dissenter however had he or any of the Bible 
Society’s advocates to defend the principle or plan 
of the institution, for against these no dissenter 
_had ever lifted up his hand or moved his pen. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Hughes deeply — 
- felt the value of Mr. Owen’s services in carrying 
the plan of the Bible Society into effect throughout 
the kingdom. Nor was he less sensible to the 
invaluable patronage of the truly excellent and 


— 


* This is the Bible that Sir Thomas Browne, of Norwich, con- 
stantly used, and was acquainted with all the language in which 
it was written.—See his life—Ed. 

+ See “ History of the translations of the Scriptures, by the 
Rey. Herbert Marsh, D.D. Margaret Professor of Divinity in 
Cambridge,”’ p. 19. note. 
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popular Bishop of London. Mr. Owen’s ‘efforts | 


were effectually encouraged and assisted by the 
hearty concurrence and co-operation of that admi- — 
rable 4 een To his mind the plan approved 
itself at once. He entertained no dark suspicions 
of its injuring the Church, no narrow jealousies 
of the co-operation of other bodies of Christians. 
‘s No sooner did the scheme of the Bible Society 
dome under his notice, than, seized with the glori- 
ous magnitude of its object, and the practicability 
of its accomplishment by the means proposed, he 
wished not only to forward and promote so glorious 
a work, but also to secure the greater share of 
honour, and a commanding influence in the ma- 
nagement of its affairs, to the Church of England. 
Only four days previous to his death, his lordship 
inquired of one of his friends, and a particular 
friend of the Bible Society, who called upon him, 


how the Society was succeeding in some great 


towns in which it had been proposed ; and on being 


informed that all denominations had embraced it 


with ardour, and that the Church had taken the 
lead, a momentary glow of satisfaction flushed his — 
pallid cheek, he raised himself in his chair as if 
youth had been revived, and exclaimed, ‘* Then you 


will see glorious days 


From the Institution, thus travelling in the 


greatness of its strength to its destined place in 


society, we must now turn aside to contemplate its — 
Secretary whose history we are pursuing, in other 
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departments of exertion and in the more ‘retired 
scenes of his life. As if to ballast his vessel amid 
the gales of popular applause, Providence had 
- thought fit to exercise his feelings by the death of 
a second infant child. While watching the last 
ravages of the malady, he gave the following pic- 
ture of his interior self to the bosom of a friend :-— _ 
“Our dear child continues to suffer, but he 
cannot continue long. The most watchful attend- 
ance, and the most skilful advice have had no 
power over this fatal disease. He moans and in 
his feeble way shrieks alternately. For a few mi- 
nutes he is still. Perhaps before I finish these lines — 
it will be the stillness of death. His sufferings 
pierce to the heart, and apart from Christian prin- 
ciples would inspire impious astonishment. Chris- 
tianity leads to the result. In a little time, he will 
languish into a better life, and his momentary af- 
fliction will be exchanged for joy unspeakable. If 
I feel the want of resignation it is when I hear his 
cry and look at his death-struck countenance. 
These are mournful scenes—may they prove in- 
structive too! I am instructed. I see the mixture, 
—I see the predominance of mercy. He does not die 
a rebel like Absalom, or a monument of God’s 
peculiar vengeance against a father’s crime like 
David’s youngest child. No—he dies a sweet babe 
in the ordinary course of nature. The dear lamb — 
is about to enter the heavenly fold, and to regale 
on richer pasture. Never will he pine in poverty, 
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or hang melancholy over a dying friend, nor do an 


injury, nor accumulate wrath against the day of 


wrath. The cloud is vanishing, and one eternal 


round of felicity will soon bless his wondering eye 
and his admiring heart. He will see his brother ;— 


the little stranger will be welcomed by patriarchs and 
prophets and apostles, and by his Saviour—God. 
I can suffer that little child to go from me to Jesus 
Christ. To dwell on his interesting ways, to re- 


collect his smiles, his prattle, his efforts at imita- 


tion—alas ! this were to feed sorrow. Yet parents 


may be allowed a little, and the sadly pleasing 


recurrence is inevitable. I feel this to be a solemn 


hour. It discloses the value of religion, and impels — 


me to examine my profession of it. Consolation 


must be rich when a sufferer can appropriate 


God, and is conscious ® supreme attachment to 
Him. 


speakably oppressive. For it is suggested, .‘ Go 
is angry with you, and this is only the prelude 
worse. What will you do when your own disso- 
lution shall take place?’ Our days are few, and, 
till religion assert its influence, vain ; while those 
who believe to the saving of the soul, already enter 


into rest. They dignify life ; and when they die, 


they sleep in Jesus. This is worth worlds. This 
let us pursue with unwearied zeal. We cannot 
secure too much evidence. We cannot anticipate 
too much of the temper and the employment of 


“* Doubts concerning character must be un- 
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Heaven. Prone to be neglirent; we are checked i in 
our progress from vanity to vanity by a hand kindly 
severe, and the grave is opened for our relations 
that we may be impressed with the certainty that 
soon it must be opened for ourselves. Glorious 
morning, when every grave shall yield up its pre- 
sent victim, and the Lord and Giver of life shall 
change this corruptible into incorruption, and cause 
death to be swallowed up of life! How will the — 
mysteries of Providence be explained, and long 
separated friends exult to meet where the imper- 
fections of intercourse and the agony of separation | 
are alike unknown! Shall not our minds from this 
moment look forward, and aspire from the world 
with its shadows, and from the grave with its 
dreary solemnities, ‘to the er of a future 
state?” | 

During this period his pen had been again em- 
ployed on behalf of the Tract Society. A review 
of its publications had appeared in the ‘‘ Guardian 
of Education,” in which some objection was taken 
to their decided tone on the subject of regeneration 
and the implied reflections alleged to be contained 
in some of them upon the clergy as a body. It 
was known to have proceeded from the “‘ fascinat- 
ing pen” of Mrs. Hannah More, to whom therefore 
the Secretary, in a present of all the bocietys s 


works, forwarded these lines: — 
‘* Your review is felt to be discriminative, and 


in many instances as favourable as the committee 
| | 
Q2 
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in their most sanguine moments could have desired. 


But they percieve that there are a few topics on 


which they are not to hope for your entire coinci- 
dence. I refer especially to the subject of Regene- 
ration. That their sentiments with regard to this 
subject are neither novel nor confined to vulgar 


theologians, might be evinced by an appeal, not 


only to a Watts anda Doddridge, but to a Beveridge, 
a Hopkins, an Usher, and a Hall. Some of these 
writers indeed may express themselves respecting 
Baptism in terms which the committee may deem 
too strong ; but when the direct'explanation of the 


regenerated state is given, there is evidently a 


substantial agreement between the committee and 
all these writers. Our fellow creatures are so 
prone to substitute the forms of religion for its 
power, that the committee with solemn deference 
even to its forms, feel jealous of every term 
which tends to encourage a superficial hope, and 


the religion, if they may so express it, which 
rests merely on parentage, and is practised chiefly - 


by proxy. They allude here to no _ particular 
usage of the Anglican Church, but to the phrase- 


ology current with some writers both in that - 


church and out of it. Thus far it was thought 


right to avow what they have published, and 


though the committee are averse to the tone and 
the spirit too of proud pertinacious confidence, 


they trust that the highest authority of all (inspira- 
tion) supports their statements. Those statements 
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“would not have been made had mond not felt that 
conviction. 

“‘They can assure you that no disingenuous 
motive actuated or occurred when they abridged 
the life of Philip Henry. As far as Mr. Henry was 
really a superior minister, let him stimulate those 
that fill the sacred office. If ministers degrade 
themselves by sloth, avarice, or profligacy, who 
can help it? Surely their investiture with office 
_ is no sanction to their vices. Though the committee 
‘had not. this result in contemplation, yet where 
would be the harm if the people in every parish 
refused their approbation, or cheerfully gave it 
according to the incumbent’s or the curate’s cha- 
_racter ? And if the regularly appointed teachers 
_ will either lead abandoned lives, or, to say the 
least, suppress a part of the Christian doctrine 
and state the rest with drowsy indifference, can 
we wonder,—can we refrain from rejoicing that 
teachers less the objects of legislative patronage, 
and perhaps of far meaner literary accomplish- 
ments, should be found, whose life and doctrine 
correspond with each other and with the New 

Testament? And if in such cases these teachers 
attract the multitude and do them good, does not 
Christian liberality say, ‘ peace be with them’ ?” 

He was in labours at this time more abundant. 
His best speeches for the Bible Society, delivered 
at various public meetings, were now pre- -composed. 


4 
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‘Still his usual routine of duties was not neglected ; 


and the wonder is how so many offices could be 


‘discharged by him free from confusion, embarrass-— 


ment, or any serious derelictions. In his waking 
hours there were no interstices of repose or of in- 
action ; his recreation was change of employment ; 
and those periods spent in travelling, which by 


others would have been either thrown away or | 


wasted in useless chit-chat, were by him employed 
in making himself acquainted with the best works 
which issued from the press, or in a solely internal 
preparation of his addresses as a speaker and his 
discourses as a preacher. On whatever days of 
the week he was absent from town he always con- 
trived to return on the Saturday, and with sermons, 


the result of careful rumination on his journeys, 


ready for his own congregation on the approaching 
Sabbath. 

‘‘T am reading,”’ says he, in a congratulatory 
note to a friend on his marriage, ‘‘ ‘ Law’s Treatise 


on Christian Perfection.’ I am not sure that I shall 
not bring it with me when I come; at least, I re- _ 


commend you to procure that, ‘and his ‘ Servous 
Call.’’ He is what many of our theological men 
and women call legal, nor can I in this view 
accompany him all lengths; and I certainly wish 
that his evangelical principles had been more 
clearly expressed, or rather that his principles had 
been more evangelical. But then, he abounds in 
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statements which all may read with advantage, 
and which are especially adapted to persons situated 
like my friend and his Matilda.” 
Innumerable incidents as well as diversified dis- 
plays of human. nature worthy of remark must 
have occurred to him in his multifarious and all 
but endless journeyings. | Of none of these how- 
ever has he preserved any memorial, nor was he 
ever known to refer to them in conversation. His 
mind seemed too much absorbed in its incessant 
duties, too intent on higher matters to allow obser- 
vations of this kind to engage him. He probably 
classed all such things as belonging to the earthly 
and perishable, and therefore trivial. His practice 
in this respect cannot be commended to general 
imitation. One portion of the relief derived by 
~ the physical and mental constitution from travelling 
consists in the cessation it almost necessarily im- 
poses on the usual exertions of both. And the ad- 
vantages afforded by it for enlarging our acquaint- 
ance with human character can hardly be foregone 
without detriment, by any one whose situation or 
office calls him to be an instructor of mankind. 

A solitary occurrence of the kind, preserved 
in the memory of Mr. Hughes, ‘the writer has 
heard mentioned, and it may here be not inaptly 
introduced. On one of his journeys he found 
by his side upon the coach a grave and re- 
spectable looking person, whom he conjectured to 
be a clergyman. In conversation on topics of 
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general attention, they soon came to the Bible 
Society. His companion launched forth, in vitu- 


perative terms, on its Utopian character, and espe-- 


cially on its lavish expenditure, noticing in a 
marked way the needless and extravagant travel- 


ling expenses of its vaunted Secretaries, as well 


as their enormous salaries. No one, from Mr. 
Hughes’s countenance and manner, could have 


conjectured that he was a party concerned. ‘‘ But 


what,” he mildly expostulated, ‘‘ would be your 
conclusion were you informed that their services 


were gratuitous ; and that with. a view of curtailing 
as much as possible the expense of travelling, 


they usually, even in very inclement seasons, fix 


on the outside? as,” he added, ‘‘ one of them is 
‘now doing before your eyes !”’ Need it be added, 
that both the fact and the tone in which it was 
announced, with the friendly conversation that 
ensued, converted an enemy into a friend ? 


‘ It is singular to observe that his capacious mind 


was now planning another scheme for the advance- — 


ment in this country of literature as the handmaid 
of piety ;, in which, unhappily, he proved to be 
befére his age. The plan of a University, on a 
large and noble scale, unfettered by the restrictions 
of those already in existence, occurred to his mind. 
He dwelt on it as exceedingly desirable, and put 
forth some attempts in its favour, which met, alas ! 
with little or no effective concurrence. He there- 


fore unwillingly postponed his project to a more 
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congenial state of the public mind. Happily he 
lived to see accomplished by others in 1828 what 
it appears he had projected in 1810. The follow- 
ing extract from a letter will put the reader in pos- 
session of some of his views on this subject :— 


“ T will thank you to call on Mr. Ewing,* with 


the assurance of my unalterable regard, and with 
thanks for his late communication, the issue of 
which I will state in due time. In Mr. Ewing are 
associated, to a very considerable degree, the piety 
of Doddridge and the acuteness of Campbell. It 
would be unfair to wish Scotland deprived of his 
labours, but I do earnestly long for the exercise 
of such talents in the South. Four such men, 
could we find and secure them, would realize my 
scheme for | a University in England worthy of the 
name,—where sound literature, genuine liberty, 
and high example, would confer on the British 
youth advantages not to be found in any existing 
establishment. 


Lexicon and Grammar, &c. &c. 


* The Rev. iii Ewing, ot Glasgow ; author of a Greek . 
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SECTION IV. 


lis correspondence with Dr. Adam Clarke and other eminent 
1810—1813. 
Tue first part of the long expected | Commentary” 
from Dr. Adam Clarke had made its appearance 


about this time. Mr. Hughes, in anticipation of 


it, had addressed a letter to its author, with a view 
of imparting to him a portion of his own ex- 
treme candour and perfect freedom from sectarian 
partialities. Upon a perusal however of the pre- 


face, when the first part came out, he conceived 


himself to be disappointed, and immediately for- 
warded to the author the subjoined epistle, foreign 
to his usual strain, but prompted, as every one 
must perceive, by the most amiable of motives : 


Battersea, October 11th, 1810. 


Dear Sir,—According to the latest accounts from 
Utopia, the inhabitants of that far-famed country 
are living ina state of perfect order and tranquillity, 
notwithstanding the law which several ages ago 
exempted all criminals from punishment. © It must 
however be observed that as human nature, even 
there, is not entirely restored to its original purity, 
and the mind requires a degree of discipline, every 
offender is brought into open court, and there, with 
a solemnity proportioned to the nature of his trans-_ 
gression, is reminded of the punishment he would 


have suffered under the former constitution. 


_ How this system operates: in detail Iam unable 
to state, but a general view of it prepossesses me in 
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its favour : I am ‘tie now furnished with’ a case 
which brings my theory to the test. 

A gentleman who is endowed with great vigour of 
mind, who stands almost at the head of the literary 
world, and who would sacrifice a thousand lives, 


it is thought, if he had them, before the altar of 


religion,—this gentleman issued a few months ago 
proposals for publishing a commentary on the Bible. 
A friend, after reading the prospectus, suggested 
that he anticipated such a leaning toward certain 
modes of interpretation as would deter many, other- 
wise well affected, from becoming subscribers. In 
communicating this hint to the learned expositor 
he was actuated by a wish to contribute what little 
he could to the advantage of a work which he 
wished to be so executed that, notwithstanding a 
few intimations of peculiar sentiment, it might cir- 
culate widely among Christians of various parties. 
The first part of that work is now published ; 
in the pevendl preface the author introduces the 
name of Calvin. ‘‘ Now,” said I to myself, as I 
opened on the page, ‘‘ now for the fate of my antici- 
pation. Is the writer magnanimous enough to in- 
_ troduce this name without passing his lance, and, 
if there be room, inflicting one wound more, in 
addition to those by which it has already been so 
frightfully lacerated?” I read the paragraph, and 
was mortified. My friend has failed ;—he no sooner 


wrote the name than he was seized with the Cal- 
vinophobia, a disorder incident to men of meaner - 


temperament by thousands. and myriads ; but I had 
hoped, alas! in vain, that my friend was proof 
- against its ravages. Not having the work before 
‘me, I am not sure whether the passage will justify 
the strong language which at the moment it prone™ 
ed me to utter. 
My gence impression, in the first plate, 
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that a word of ambiguous import in the Latin is 
rendered by the expositor into an English word, 
not ambiguous, but which has the effect of holding 
up a doctrine maintained by Calvin to the ‘scorn 
and hatred of all reflecting men. Horribile decretum, 
according to Calvin’s use of the expressions, must 
surely have denoted a decree tremendous indeed but 
not unjust ; while the expressions horrible decree con- 


vey to every Englishman the idea of a decree no less 


unjust than tremendous. I am not vindicating Calvin’s 
Latin (the expositor can pass a much better judg- 


ment upon it than I can), but the sense I have 


affixed to the term horribile must surely have been 
adopted by Calvin, unless it could be proved that 
he intended by it to brand with infamy a dogma 
which he had maintained with the utmost decision 
and zeal. If this statement be just, has not the 
expositor offended against the laws of candour, 
(1 was going to express myself more severely) by | 


employing a translation which I acknowledge the 


original will bear, but which is the more unfa- 
vourable of the two that might be proposed, and 
which serves to keep up to the highest pitch the 
inflammatory fever with which two classes of re- | 
ligionists have too long infected each other? Has © 

not the expositor thrown down the gauntlet when 
no one thought the ground was to be converted into 


an arena? Does not this early thrust indicate a __ 


morbid sensibility on disputed points? Is it not 
expressive of a fear lest Calvin should start along 
a line of adversaries without a sufficient portion of 
punishment, and thus be indulged with a chance 
of arriving at the end of the line with a form too 
erect, and with features not sufficiently mangled 
and displaced? Am I not warranted to infer, that 
by the time the expositor has advanced to the ninth 
of Romans, Calvin will be used as the name, the 
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decnpschenaies name, for whatever disgusts and 
shocks the heart of man? Honesty required no 
such avowal of dislike; but would have justified 
even a stern remonstrant in expatiating on Calvin’s 
excellence as a precursor in the useful and honor- 
able work of expounding the holy Scriptures. As 
for policy, much might be adduced on the same 
ground of censure; but this would affect the ex- 
positor in a very slight degree, his mind being, I 
am well persuaded, superior to every, consideration 
drawn from a base origin. 

But I do wish, I had almost fondly hoped, that 
he could haye so expressed his convictions without 
offending his brethren; particularly because, as it 
appears to me, this could have been an easy achieve- 
ment. He must know that the ranks of Calvinism 
supply a goodly number of preachers and writers, 
who maintain their distinguishing tenets with ex- 
-emplary moderation ; and if it were not so, what if 
he had given an example which they can scarcely 
parallel? 

Arminianism and Calvinism are surely not the | 
all in all of Christians. For my own part, if 
Episcopius or even Crellius had been spoken of 
as Calvin is in the passage I refer to, I should 
have strongly objected ; my stricture in the present 
instance not emanating, if I know myself, from 
Calvinistic: predilections, but from a habit of pro- 
testing against every unkind surmise, be the author 
of an adverse denomination or of my own. — 

I have heard a vehement protest against a pas- 
sage relating to Augustine; but having merely 
glanced at the work, and not seen this pared I 
can neither vindicate nor condemn. | 

Would that the expositor ascended high, in re- 
velation’s car, above the mists of controversy, 
and resolved to treat the Scriptures, whenever it is 
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possible, as though certain jarring sects were 
annihilated. 

With the expositor aforesaid I understand that 
you have some intimacy, not unmingled I presume — 
with conflict. Do beseech him to allow such as 
live in the regions of Calvinism, or, like me, there- 
abouts, to go on purchasing and reading his com- 


- mentary; and should you think partly with him 


who feels himself to be now taking a great liberty, 
be so good as to tell this learned and estimable 
man, that if I might hope to receive the second 
edition cleared from this objectionable passage, I 
would with pleasure dispose of the first edition to 
any person to whom that passage may prove a 
recommendation. Thus you are in possession of 
my sentiments agreeably to my Utopian doctrine. 
[ inflict no punishment on the -expositor, at least. 
I bestow on him no uncourtly language ; [ do not 
stop at his first number ; I have even requested a 
clergyman to forgive the blot, and to persevere. 
At the same time, I refuse not to state that we 
have before us a delinquent whom I wish to be 


_ gently rebuked and informed, that so I may concur | 


with thousands in zealously recommending a work 
produced by one of the first scholars of the age, 
and whom I am happy, I will not say prowd, to call 


my friend. 
I am, dear sir, sffectinnately yours, 


J. HuGHEs. 


The doctor was at this time in the country, | 
suffering from prostration of strength and family — 
affliction. His reply therefore (published in his 
life *) evinces some uneasiness at the rebuke, 


Vol. IT. p. 228. 
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though it contains passages that do honour to his 
memory. But no sooner did the author of the 
letter discover his affliction, and perceive that in 
such circumstances his well-meant effort had a 
much more pungent effect than he intended, than 
he instantly set himself to heal the wound, as well 
as to. relieve his own mind, by the annexed two 


letters, one to the doctor, and one that inclosed it, 
to Mr.. Butterworth. 


‘Battersea: October 26th, 1810. 


Sin,—Till your note arrived, I was utterly 
unacquainted with the affliction of one whom I 


can sincerely pronounce with you invaluable. This 


circumstance will surely make my letter to that 
great man appear in a more favorable light than 


it could have done if I had had the remotest idea 


of his situation. You may be assured that I sym- 


_ pathize deeply with him, with you, with all his 
_ family connexions, and with the religious public at 
large; and I am confident that you will believe me 
when I state, that the knowledge of his affliction — 


would have prevented me from sending my letter, 
because I am aware that in such a season the 
mind shrinks from that which at a different sea- 
son would form its amusement. With regard to” 
that letter, my design was to present a remon- 


" strance in the most friendly, not to say, playful 


manner; and I fully reckoned upon Dr. Clarke’s 
meeting me with one of those sprightly and affec- 
tionate sallies which, though it might not have — 


_ hinted coincidence with my strictures, would have 


told me in a moment that I had inflicted no wound ~ 
on his feelings nor had in any sense carried my 
freedom too far. I asked the only three persons 
(except the transcriber, Mrs. H.) who have seen 
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what I Lieb whether my address was likely to 


give offence. The reply of each strengthened my 


previous opinion that I had nothing to fear on 
that account. Nor can I even now resign the hope 
that Divine Providence will raise up our friend, 
and that we shall smile over an incident which, as 
circumstances now are, impresses me with deep 
concern. You, I am persuaded, would not be 
wanting to promote the joy of such an interview. — 
I am, dear sir, truly yours, 


J. HuGues. 
J. Butterworth, Esq. | 


Oct. 26th, 1810. 


Dear Sir,—I write under considerable oppres-_ 
sion of mind ; an oppression however which I 
hope will soon be lightened, first by the intelligence 
of your personal and relative affliction being greatly 
diminished, and secondly by your receiving the 
precise impression from my former letter which it 
was my object to make, in one of the best humours 


I ever indulged. It may be proper for me to 


assure you, that although, to my regret, I missed 
you at the last meeting of the Bible Society, the 
packet forwarded this day from Mr. Butterworth 


contains the only intelligence I have received of 
those painful circumstances which Divine Provi- 


dence has suffered to befal you. Number me, I 
entreat you, with those who feel too much regard 
and veneration to hear of your affliction without 
deep concern. My feelings, you will readily sup-— 
pose, are the more acute in consequence of my 
having inadvertently wounded the sensibility which 


your disposition and filial sympathy had ory 
made but too tender. 


Yet surely my letter, which, arriving when it 


. did, must have had the effect of a jest on a broken 
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heart, would have produced, in the season of health 
and tranquillity (the season which I hoped you ~ 
were enjoying), a succession of gay arguments, 

and at the very worst, good humoured reproaches | 
of my supposed premature jealousy for a class 
with which I am associated; it is true, but not very 
strongly committed. Your letter is entitled ‘to 
close attention and an ample reply; but fearing 
lest as yet your recovery should be but imperfectly 
advanced, I think it wrong to trouble you with an 
extended statement, and at the same time I am 
anxious to convey a prompt expression of my un- 
shaken regard, and an intimation of the hope 
that we shall have an early interview, at which we 
shall manifest that mutual affection which I cannot 
allow to have been, on either side, for a moment 


suspended. J. Hugues 


Along with the history and proceedings of the 
Bible Society, the name of Joseph Hughes had 
crossed the Atlantic ; and the wise and enlightened 
inhabitants of the New World were as ready to 
_ testify their esteem of the one as to offer their co- 

operation with the other. The subject therefore 
-was no sooner mentioned by a friend of his re- 
siding in that country (Dr. Staughton before men- 
tioned), though entirely without his knowledge 
and approbation, than he received a diploma from | 
one of the Universities, conveyed in these respect- 


Brown University, 
Providence, Oct, 4th, 


Rev. Sin, — At our last commencement the 
Fellowship of this Institution voted, and I had the 


ful terms 
| R | 


-be conferred on you, The usual diploma 
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honour of announcing their vote to a very large 
assembly, That the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
here- 
with send you; and I pray you to accept it asa 
sign of the estimation in which we hold your 
talents, your learning, your piety, and your use- 


Surprised as Mr. Hughes must have been at the 
arrival of this document, he carefully concealed the 
fact, and formed the determination of refusing to 
avail himself of the honour. 

This produced a remonstrance from his friend, — 
Dr. Staughton, and a reply to it which proved its 
inutility. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 21st, 1812. 

My Dear Friennv,—Your favour of March 28, 
1812, is before me. Were its writer before me too, 
I would try to reason or laugh him out of his - 
grave and crossish rejection of an honour that 


could do injury to no one, and in the scale of public 
respectability would elevate the person and family 


of its possessor. 


Were you conscious that you possessed neither 
education, talent, nor character, justice to the 
public, and compassion for yourself, might fairly 
originate objection ; but favoured with all, in my 
judgment you wrong-your friends and yourself. 
Were I in England you would assign reasons for refus- 
ing to accept a diploma; why not give me them in 
America? Reasons, properly cargoed, will as easily 
traverse the ocean as exeuses. In America a de ree 
once conferred is conferred for ever. You will be 


known as Dr. Hughes on this side the Atlantic, - 
_and I hope in England too. I forward you the for- 
mal ratifying document. By the way—I solicited, 
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- in conjunction with Dr. Rogers, a similar honour in 
favour of Hinton, and it was granted last September, 
so that he and yourself must sigh or sing together. 

I rejoice in what that prodigy of usefulness, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, has effected, 
and that you were honoured as the instrument who 
gave it existence. I will endeavour to enclose you 

a copy of our last annual report, drawn up by 
your American friend. It will shew you how far we 

are desirous of treading in your steps. The ste- 
reotype plates our “oe ordered have arrived, 
our sphere of activity will of course be widened. 

Go on, my dear brother, with your associates, in a 

career so marked with moral glory, and may God | 

give reality to your largest wishes. | 2) 

_ In the delightful task of preaching the cross of 

Jesus Christ I find growing encouragement. On 

_ leaving a church, which, as an instrument in rais- 

ing her from a point of extreme depression to cer- 

tain respectability, owed me much, I had some 
anxiety, inevitable indeed from the new effort 
myself and brethren were about to make. But 

God has succeeded us beyond our most sanguine 
hopes. A large circular edifice, 98 feet in diameter, 
is completed, extending 100 feet from the front 
wings to the walls of the vestry. It is exceeded, in 
the opinion of many, by none in our city for ma- 

jesty of appearance, and for the numbers it conve- 
niently seats. But what is best, it is generally full. 

Our evening assemblies are seldom fewer than from 

2 to 3,000, and the word of the Lord runs. - Sixty- 

seven were added to us by baptism last year, and 
the work is still going on. My head and hands 
are filled almost beyond my power to sustain, but— 


_ © Soon as I hear my Saviour say,’ &c. &c. 


Several considerable revivals in religion have 
2 


- 

3 

. 
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lately taken place, particularly in Bristol and Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and in King’s County, Virginia, 
In the latter and a few of the neighbouring counties 
more than three thousand have been added in the 
course of eighteen months. I) have lately given 
myself to the study of the Hebrew language; I] 
began it at Northampton with Dr. Ryland, but 
I found so many difficulties at the threshold that I 
declined it soon after I came to America. A cele- 
brated professor of Hebrew of the name of Houvity 
is now in our city; I have been his pupil, and find 
the Hebrew Scriptures easy and delightful. ) 
S. is in merciful health; she joins. me in 
affectionate regards to Mrs. Hughes and self. Our 
children grow finely ; my son James, now a little 
more than twelve, is a good Latin scholar, and has 
begun Greek. Our daughters are, in the esteem of 
their partial parents, excellent beyond rivalry ; our 
niece Amelia is well. | 

Your very affectionate brother, 

StauGuTon, 


on 


Feb, 19th, 18138. 


To Dr. Ss————n.— On the subject of a certain 
literary honor, conferred at your instance, permit 
_ me to remark, that various considerations compel — 
me to decline it. I feel the mark of respect, and 
gratefully acknowledge it. But I sincerely and 
earnestly intreat that you and the gentlemen of 
the college will allow me to remain as I am, and 
to lock up the communication you have made 
within the recesses of my own mind. I could 
State circumstances which I feel assured would | 
evince to your satisfaction the propriety of this 

request. But it is by no means necessary, while 
on some accounts it is highly inexpedient. Prove 
yourself my friend by neutralizing the deed ; or, if 
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my application comes too late for this purpose, by 
considering it as a profound secret, pees in 


the archives which are to be sealed up ad Gravcas 


calendas. 
P.S. Should any notification of what has been 


done in Rhode Island escape in this country, I 
shall, with deep regret, say,— ‘‘ Staughton has ~ 


proved unkind. 


It must be a satisfaction to his friends 


that he thus persisted in his determination. The 


title, while it would have seemed incongruous with 


that simplicity which characterized him in all de- 
partments, would, .by superseding, have separated 
an adjunct from his name dear to all their early 
associations. 

- The following note is from Lord Bexley, then 
Nicholas Vansittart, Esq. - It refers in the first in- 
stance to the controversy then proceeding relative 


to the Bible Society—but it is inserted for thesake _ 


of the reference to Mr. Hughes’s memoir. 
: Great George St., Feb. 29th, 1813. | 


Dear Sir, —I am sorry I did not receive your 
opinion and Mr. Owen’s on an expression in my 
letter to Mr. C in time to correct it in the 
printing: I had indeed corrected it so far as to 
make it conformable to the fact; and though I — 
would avoid giving unnecessary offence to the 
Unitarians, or any other set of men, I think they 
must be too much used to attacks on their unproved 
version to regard such an allusion as mine, 

I hope you will join Mr. Owen in taking a family 
dinner at my mother’s after the meeting. I am 
aware that ‘Saturday 1 is not a convenient visiting 


' 
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"day for aclergyman, but you must dine somewhere, 
and you shall Jeave as. you please 1 the 
afternoan. 
‘I think Fielding puts into the mouth of Allworthy 
an observation to this effect:—How far beyond 
the imtended | p do the consequences: of | 
wickedness extend ? The converse of this ex- 
clamation occurred strongly to my mind in looking 
at ‘your memoir on the Diffusion of the Scriptures, 
How far beyond all human foresight may the con- 
sequences of one good action extend? Who could 
have thought that in eight years that memoir could 
have Sire snge such a body as the Bible Society ?” 


VANSITTART. 

‘edition to: his services, he had previously. to 
this time presented the Bible Society with a copy 
of ‘Walton’s Polyglott, with Castell’s Lexicon, 
handsomely bound. .-He accompanied it with a 
letter expressive of his attachment to the Institu, 
tion ; which, for the sake of the beauty both of the 
diction and sentiment, was specially ordered to be — 
entered in the correspondence of the Society ; the 
Rev. J. Owen, his fellow secretary, conveying the 
formal vote of thanks therein, embraced that:op- 
portunity of expressing his own esteem,’and the 
high gratification he felt at the cordiality of their 
union in spirit and effort, ‘‘ From which of its 
Secretaries,” says he, ‘‘ the society derives the 
‘largest’ measure of service is a question which I Ae 
will not discuss —The disposition from which that 
‘service proceeds is equal in all; anditisindebted 
to favorable opportunities alone for the advantage — 
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it gives to one above another in: the séale of com:. 
parative employment. It is gratifying at the same 
time to reflect, that whatever may have’ been: the 
valuable proportions in each, the best. understand- 
ing and the strictest. harmony have subsisted among 
us ; and I cannot but consider it as'creditable to our 
cause, and auspicious to intetests; that, 
presenting as we do the great. subdivisions. of 
Christian denomination, we have been enabled to 
exemplify in our official conduct thatunion which 
it Is one great object of our matali fa recom. 
a specimen of his catholic the 
inserted, written by him .to the Rev) W., 
now Dr., Dealtry, on his arrival the neigh- — 
bourhood of Battersea, as. rector, ofthe: adjoining 
parish... It is needless here to,dilate on the’ Impor- 
tant services, both vivd,voce and by the pen, rendered 
by that learned and excellent. individual to the 
_ Institution ;which numbered Mr. Hughes among 
its secretaries... ‘‘ Allow,” says Mr. H.,; dating his 
letter from, Battersea,, July 19,:1813,—** Allow a 
non-conforming. neighbour to greet you on your 
induction: into: the rectory of Clapham... May 
you emulate, attain and surpass all that. secured 
to your. predecessor the esteem of the parish and 
of a circle far more: extensive, The ground’ has 
been prepared; you com:ence therefore your. 
_ bours under great advantages... Still youhavemuch 
to do. .Punctual attendance.at,the house’ of: God, 
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decorous behaviour, a general admission of the 
truth, a respectful notice of Christian ministers, 
may exist, as you well know, apart from genuine 
piety; while yet they may be awfully mistaken 
for its certain indications. Prudence ought un- 
questionably to be the hourly companion of faith- 
fulness and zeal. In you I trust they will all be 
associated. But can you, my dear sir—accustomed 
as you are to visit the high mental region, and to 
clothe sublime musings in appropriate language— 
can you descend and convince the servant and the 
pauper that you keep them in view as much as 
their superiors ? © 

“Oh, that the Lord God of Elijah may 
cause by you, effectually !—that John and Peter, and 
James and Paul may live over again in your minis- 
try, and that the result may be a harvest of souls’ 
a than the neighbourhood ever knew! 

‘When a man of God perceives the harmony of 
a doctrines, is touched with their beauty 
and importance, enjoys an interest in them, and 
announces them with pathos, and the hope of 
doing everlasting good,—what on earth can furnish 
such an exquisite idea of happiness ?—And then to — 
bear into domestic scenes the name of Jesus; to 
be a preacher from house to house,—the instructor 
of the ignorant, the monitor of the young, the 
reprover of the heedless and inconsistent, and. the 
comforter of the sorrowful ,—these are preroga-— 


tives such as ambition may most pant to secure — 
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and gratitude forward to acknowledge. 


Must I not apologize for this freedom? No; you 


will accept it as an expression of unabated esteem, 
and of the satisfaction with which I contemplate 
your approach to an important station,—a satisfac- 
tion enhanced by the persuasion that myself and 
Mr. Phillips (your nearer neighbour) have a share 


in your cordial feelings.” 


It may be right here to put together some of 


the few accounts with which he has favoured us of 
the meetings he attended, and the speeches he 
made on behalf of the society, during the period of 


his history that we have been reviewing. It is 


- much to be regretted that the pen which could 

trace them in such an interesting manner was not 

oftener employed in exercises of the same kind. _ 
Account of a Bible Society Meeting at Norwich. 

‘‘T proceeded with my excellent colleagues for 
-Norwich, where a numerous and respectable meet- 
ing was held in a very commodious hall. 

‘‘The Mayor presided ; the Bishop spoke with 
great decision and equal liberality ; and the result 
of the whole was, the establishment of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Bible Society. About 7001. were sub- 
scribed, and one happy, amiable sentiment appear- 
ed to pervade the company. My companions and 
myself adjourned to Eartham, two miles from 
Norwich, where we had passed the preceding 
day, and where we witnessed the emanations of 


piety, generosity and affection, in a degree that 
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does not often meet the eye of mortals. Our host 
and hostesses were the Gurneys, chiefly Quakers, 
who with their guests amounted to thirty-four, 
A clergyman, at the instance of one of the family, 
and I presume with the most cordial concurrence ~ 
of the rest, read a portion of the Scriptures morn-_ 
ing and evening, and twice we had prayers; I 
should have said thrice, for after dinner on the 
day of the meeting, the pause encouraged by the 
Society of Friends was succeeded by a devout ad- 
dress to the Deity by a female minister, Elizabeth 
Fry, whose manner was so impressive and whose 
words were so appropriate that some present can 
never forget the incident or advert to it without 
sensations alike powerful and pleasing. The first 
emotion was surprise,—the second awe,—the third 


pious fervour. As soon as we were re-adjusted 


at the table, I thought it might be serviceable to 
offer a remark calculated to draw forth an expres- 
sion of coincidence with the devotional exercise 


in which we had been engaged. This had the 


_ desired effect. Mr. Owen and others suggested 


accordant sentiments; and all seemed, generally, — 
to feel like the disciples, whose hearts burned within 
them as they walked to Emmaus. The days passed 
in this excellent family were opened with joy and 
closed with regret. Few such days will ever occur 
again ; yet when devotion shall cease to be measured 
by days, pleasure far more intense shall spring up 


for ever fresh, and all the members of the vast 
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household of faith shall behold each other in a 
scene where purity is unblemished, and harmony 
uninterrupted, and bliss complete and everlasting. 
‘* When shall I wake and find me there ! pe a 


Frayméns fe Speech delivered at the Clapham Bible / 
Meeting. 


neighbourhood was once addened with 
the presence of a Perceval, a Teignmouth, a Wil- 
berforce and:a Thornton. Had a Perceval been 

here he would have convinced you that the cares 

of government were in his mind compatible with 

an anxiety to promote religion: but he fell by a_ 

cruel hand, and God has received his spirit into 

his own eternity. Had a Teignmouth been here 
he would have displayed the nobility which only — 

the King of Heaven can confer: he is no longer a 

resident in the midst of you, but he still survives, 

he still pursues a glorious career upon the earth ; 
long may he attract his country’s and the world’s 
esteem as the venerable president of the present 

Institution! Had Wilberforce been here, (the man 

- whom Britain loves and whom Africa, but for the 

volume you impart, would be in danger of adoring,) 

he would have poured forth the sentiments of piety 
in the tones of richest eloquence. And who can 
forget a Thornton, a wide distributor of Bibles, 

Chief among the almoners of God, the philanthro- 

' pist celebrated both in British and in foreign lands ? 

His happy spirit dwells triumphant in the world 

above. But we have among us /us name, his off- 
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spring, his character. The luxury of doing good 
was faithfully bequeathed and cheerfully welcomed ; 


so that, as the amiable Cowper sung, 
« Thornton i is familiar with the joy.” 


‘‘ Task forgiveness of the chair, conscious that I 
have violated feelings which it becomes me to 
respect ; the benevolence ‘to which I appeal will 
supply an easy apology.”’ ie 

~The Rev. John Owen, his colleague, was still 
but curate of Fulham, and rector of a small parish 
in the county of Essex. His case furnished a 
striking proof, that to exhibit piety and diligence, 
with zeal and talents of the highest order, is not 
the surest road to ecclesiastical preferment.. At 
this time, from the influence of jealousy or some 
other feeling, arising out of his indefatigable labors 
for the great Society, and his unbounded popularity 
as its advocate, he found that instead of being 
elevated, even his curacy at Fulham must be re- 
signed. But there was one at least who cordially 
sympathized with him, and who was well able to 
console him, as the effusion of his pen at this crisis 

Battersea, July 29th, 1813. 


My DEAR SIR —Having ‘‘ endured, as seeing 
Him who is invisible,’’ you may calmly commit the 
issue of ‘the present conflict to His disposal. We 
venture nothing when we embark with Deity. It 
has been your privilege to enjoy a high rank among 
the advocates of Heaven’s own cause; and I am 
persuaded you will ever deem the satisfaction arising 
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from. the success of. your pleadings an easy pur- 
chase, though it should involve the sacrifice of all 
earthly promotion. You ARE THE PROTO-MARTYR OF 
THE BiBxe Society, and have thus attained an honor 
which one feels a temptation to envy you; as for 
existing glooms you know whom they will ulti- 
mately affect far more than yourself. But oh, 


that they may not affect him according to their 


awful tendency! He knows not what he is doing. 


The Lord rane that he may find mercy of the Lord — 


in that day! You have only to stand still and see 
the salvation of the Lord. The value of an interest 
in the Chief Shepherd will now press pathetically 
upon your heart ; and instead of either shrinking 
or desponding, you will devote those energies with 
which God has indulged you so largely with in- 


creased ardour in the service of your Almighty | 


Friend. And if ahigher spiritual elevation, a more 
complete abstraction from the world, and a more 
affecting survey of eternal realities be numbered 
with the blessed results, what a debtor will you 
confess yourself to a proceeding which, considered 


apart, we must all deplore! May God still shew 


compassion to Fulham, and mature the precious 
seed in the soil you have so assiduously cultivated. ~ 


I am, my dear Sir, your sympathetic friend, 
J. 


Rev. J. Owen, Fulham. 


‘SECTION V. 


His labours at Battersea—illness—recovery—varidus corres- 
1814—1819. 


few changes had occurred in Mr. Hu ghes’s" 


connexions at Battersea. It was not to be expected 
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that the religious community should greatly in- 
crease, as the pastor, from his frequent and un- 
avoidable absence, could certainly not present more 
attractions of any kind to the notice of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood than he had formerly 
done ; yet he continued to retain and mould to- 
gether in harmonious feeling those whom he had 
gathered around him in the more halcyon seasons 
of his ministerial exertions. To these his regards 
never wavered. He kept alive their friendly feel- 
ings to himself and each other, ry attentive visits 
while on the spot, and by epistolary correspon- 
dence when absent. He seems to have carried them 
in his heart whithersoever he journeyed, and to 
have felt it a luxury either to commune with them 
- by letter while away, or to enter into the bosom of 
their domestic circles on his return. There can be 
no doubt that the association of their residences 
with his own always rendered the thought of it 
and the approach to it welcome. And while this 
state continued he seems to have aspired no higher 
—to have wanted no more. bo 

These are the redeeming objects that compensate 
us for our disappointments on a larger scale. As 
our acquaintance with mankind increases, and we 
discover the springs on which society genegally 
moves, the few affectionate and upright hearts 
with which our own are bound up in unison, (and 
‘what religious man has not met with these ?) con- 
sole us for the want of such qualities in the gene 
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rality, or their existence only on the surface, and 
prevent those disgusts with life which we should 
otherwise cherish. He who meets only with the 
bad, may fairly suspect himself of wanting that — 
principle of affinity in his own character which 
selects and attracts to itself the ~— out of every 

But the vicinity of London offers too many: in- 
ducements and furnishes too many occasions to 
change among the professors of religion to war- 
rant the hope of preserving, for any considerable. 
length of time, a respectable religious society free 
from their influence. Some change of this kind 
now took place i in a family to whom the minister 
at Battersea was much attached; and appearing 
as it did to be accompanied with intimations 
of similar movements in other quarters, greatly 
afflicted him. It will be seen from an epistle 
addressed by him to the head of that family on 
this occasion how much he suffered; at the same 
time the influence of his piety appears in suppress- 
ing the uneasiness which he could not wholly 
subdue, and in keeping him resolutely bent on 
pursuing his course, whatever agitations were oc: 
casioned by adverse gales, or whatever gloomy 
spots appeared before him in the horizon. 

“* The subject of conversation at our last inter- 
view has of course occupied my mind from day to 
day. It excites mingled emotions ; among which 
those involving anxiety and regret are most pre+ 
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dominant. ‘Through your kindness, and the mercy 
of Him who bade it flow, I have found in Battersea 
what I had little reason to anticipate either there 


or anywhere else. The ray has been lucid and 


abundant for eighteen years. It should seem that 
the hand of Providence’ brought me thither ; nor 


can I forget that something has resulted from the 
exertions of an unworthy agent, which a few of 


his hearers will have occasion to acknowledge with 
gratitude i in a better world. It is more especially 
gratifying to observe the connexion between the 
patronage you have afforded to that agent and the 
establishment of the Bible Society. In this we will 
unitedly rejoice. Humanly speaking, if you had 
not invited me into your neighbourhood, the birth 


of the Bible Society would still have remained a deside- 


ratum in the Christian world. 1 cannot sufficiently 


express what it becomes me to feel towards the 


heavenly Benefactor; you also are entitled to a 
large share of thankful sentiments both from me 
and from all those to whom the last eighteen a 
of my life have proved beneficial. 

‘‘ At length vicissitudes are occurring which 
demand pensive resignation. — There is a spot in 
Battersea which I may revisit with my eyes, but 
from which my heart must recoil, for my friend will 
be sought for in vain; nor is he the only one 
whose removal will depress me ; to say nothing of 
his interesting family, persons claiming a warm 
place in my regards will retire at the command of — 
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the same diepennitiiies that takes hint away. Oh 


Battersea! thou art losing much ; and I shall often 


mourn as I walk through thee, wad chiefly on that — 


sacred day which has hitherto brought around me 


so many of thy most endeared inhabitants. Yet 


if it should be the will of Providence I wish still to 


continue within thy boundaries ; there to live, and 


there to die. 

A new scene in his experience is now presented 
to us ; we have seen him in a variety of situations 
and states of. mind, in. each and all of which his 
piety triumphed over the particular antagonist in- 
fluence. It was a light which shone with equal 
brightness from whatever position beheld. We 
have not yet beheld him in any great bodily malady. 
This, operating on the nervous system, makes in 
‘aden natures a greater inroad. on the confidence 
and security: of the soul than any external change 
or aspect of events. The deplored infirmities of 
the best of men have usually had reference to their 


seasons of corporeal pain or languor. It was re- 


served for the subject of these pages to be tried in 
this crucible, and to endure the test. A violent 
rheumatic fever laid hold of him, whose attacks no 
previous regularity of habit, nor immediate adop- 


_ tion of the prescribed remedies on its observed 


approach, could ward off. The hospitality and 

kindness of friendship were indeed at hand. He 

was removed to the mansion of Mr. Benwell, where, 

for three long months, the ablest medical skill and 
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‘members seeing him thus prostrated, and seeing 
at the same time a model of invincible — 


‘expression to the sentiments with which it es 
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most patient and tender domestic attention were 


put in requisition for his recovery and relief. : 


During this period his pains were excruciating and ~ 
his debility excessive. Every joint in his frame 
‘was in turn put to torture. The writer well re. 


and Christian fortitude. 
On his partial and return 


thus writes :— 
April 25th, 1818, 


DEAR am once more in the house 


with which, through the kindness of Divine Proyi- 
dence, I have been so well accommodated for more 


than twenty years. The dispensation which pro- 
duced a three months’ absence cannot be reviewed 


without mingled emotions, among which gratitude 
ought to predominate ; gratitude Iam aware, when 


properly directed, ascends into the presence of 
God, and there sues for his acceptance; but he 
who offers it receives a charge to thank also all 
the agents of the great Benefactor’s mercy ;. and 
to thank them in the name of Him that has em- 

loyed them, as well as in the humbler name of 
him that has experienced their kind attention. I 


_ should feel that the crown of favours was bestowed 


on me were I conscious of a fervour proportioned 
to the obligations so recently imposed. Here 1am 
infinitely defective ; and the thought is oppressive 
and humiliating. In reference to yourself and 
Mrs. Benwell, I shall be excused in employing 
but a few words ; persuaded, at the same time, 
that many words ‘would be requisite to give full 


me to contemplate the kindness of both. To say 
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nothing of the trouble and expenditure so long 
occasioned and so cheerfully borne, I cannot forget 
the affectionate assiduity and solicitude which hover- 
ed around me,—watching every change, sympa- 
_ thizing with every pain, and hailing every symptom 
of a favourable nature. May the temporal benefits — 
which you have imparted be far exceeded by the 
‘spiritual benefits which God alone can impart ; and 
may each of us, after experiencing the sickness 
which shall terminate in death, be received into the 
land which neither death nor sickness can invade. 


In the following a une, while on avisit at Brigh- 
ton for recovery from the effects of the wasting 
malady, he addressed the same benevolent tape 
in these devout and submissive strains:— 


Brighton, June 100h, 1818. 
My DEAR eee —You would not excuse me 
if I did not write something respecting myself, and — 
particularly the state of my health ; with this article 
troduce a better. 
_. The reception given at New Timber was, as you 
will easily suppose, very kind ; and the localit 
at this season beautiful and interes ting. 
moat it must be confessed is calculated to iene 
an invalid with alarm, and would probably during 
cold and damp isa prove injurious, But the 
atmosphere has been so dry, and the heat so in- 
tense, “that I can view it and pass over it without 
either harm or apprehension. Mr, W conveys 


us frequently to Brighton,-where we bees been ever 

since Monday ; to-day we return. I am just going 

into the bath at mile Bnet for the fifth time. 
As yet no 


efit has a 


will begin, as I to in- 
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Hiowrind sun aba the fatigue of walking soon ex~_ 
hausts me, and hours appointed for rest are not 
always connected with that invaluable blessing. 
Our purpose is to quit this vicinity for home the 
latter end of next week. Joseph may expect to 
know the precise time in the course of a few days. 


‘This disorder which divine Providence has sent, 
doubtless for the accomplishment of a wise and 
_ good design, seems likely to keep its appointed 


station, and to defy the means employed for re- 
moving it. Be itso, itis far better that the will of 


God should be done ‘than mine. Let him but fill 


the cup, and dispose me to drink all the ingre- 
dients, however bitter; then all will be well. It 
becomes us when we suffer to recollect how much 

we have enjoyed, and how little we suffer in com- 
parison with what we deserve, and how kind it is 
in the Supreme Disposer thus to chasten us that 


we may become partakers of his holiness. 


In this year His Royal Highness the late Duke 
of Kent, whose demise soon afterwards followed, 
favoured him with the following reply in his own 
hand to a letter accompanying the presentation of 
the Essay. That illustrious prince had from the 
first espoused the cause of the Society, together 
with his royal brother of Sussex, and lent to it the 
aid of his august presence and luminous expositions 
of its character and tendency. The departed secre- 
tary received many marks of attention from him, the 
more to be prized as they were unpurchased by any 
offerings of flattery or servile attempts to ingratiate 


himself. They were the effects of that keen discern- 
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ment of character by which his Royal Highness | 


distinguished. 
Kensington Palace, July 26th, 1818. 


My DEAR Sr1r,—I have to return you my best 
thanks for your obliging letter accompanying the 
_ Essay of which you requested my acceptance when 
we met on Wednesday last, and be assured that I 
shall value it doubly for the sake of the donor, of 
whom, had he not been present on the occasion 
above alluded to, I should have said infinitely more 
than I did, although I trust I expressed enough to 
satisfy you and the company Pre of the esteem 
in which Ihold you. 

Believe me ever, with the highest regard and 


warmest good wishes for the further success of 


your zealous endeavours, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, 


EDWARD. 

His eldest son, who had served his apprenticeship 
at the Oxford Clarendon Press, was now introduced 
by him into the printing firm at Chelsea, by which 
the business of the Society in that department had 
in a great measure been carried on. In his welfare, 
temporal and spiritual, he felt no. ordinary interest. 
The ready way to his heart was to employ and 
patronize his son, and especially to befriend him 
with religious counsel. He wrote letters to him 
from all parts of the country when absent, fraught 
with the most judicious ‘advice and pious sen- 
timents. In return he was all but adored by that 
son. His letters were preserved by him as a 
bibiniet of jewels ; and since none of them can be 


found, it is conjectured that when it became likely 
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his father would survive him he destroyed them, 
to prevent them from being exposed to the eyes of 
strangers. He who traces these lines can bear 
witness to the good effects produced by those 
letters, and to the responsive filial affection of the 
young man whose fate became so tragical and 
singular. 

About this time a circumstance occurred m con- 
nexion with that son which truly distressed the 
father. Some tenders of an apparently advan-— 
tageous nature were made to the Committee of 
the Bible Society in that department, and though 
under an implied promise to their former printer, 
which had induced a great expenditure in the way 
of preparation, yet the committee seemed disposed » 
to attend to and prefer the new offers. This was 
to wound the father in the tenderest part. For 
his own services, arduous and valuable as they 
were, he had refused compensation. But he might 
think, if any preference was needed, the balance~ 
should, for his sake, incline to the former firm. 
The committee on the other hand were influenced 
by a principle of rigid economy, as agents respon- 
sible to the public for the use of means entrusted 
to their disposal. While the affair was pending, 
Mr. Hugh e proofs of a sensibility bordering 


perhaps on weakness. He was unmanned; and 
affected even to tears, while conversing on the sub- 
ject. He thought he saw a want.of kind and 
honourable feeling towards himself, which wound- 
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ed him far more , then any consideration of pecuniary 
loss that might affect his son. 
But now was manifested in a ‘strong light the 
fact of his continued watchfulness and circumspec- 
tion over his own spirit. He was reminded by a 
friend, for the sake of diverting his thoughts from 
> the: ungracious topic, of his obligation to. the 


_ Divine goodness for enabling | him to conduct 


_ himself honourably and to the entire satisfaction 
of his coadjutors in all his relations to the Society. 
The thought appeared to give him instant relief. 
“« O yes,” said he, pressing the hand of his friend, 

4 I can indeed go over all the journeys I have travelled 
| pag the Society, and into every company with which I 


_ have been associated for it, without the least fear of — 


meeting with any guilty reproach,” Few individuals 
can go so far ; to go farther belongs not to mortals. 
This favorable testimony of conscience, be it re- 
membered, was indebted for nothing of its plea- 


- gsantness to a cheerful frame of mind, but was 


given in that sombre state of the feelings when 
nothing but its perfect correctness could have 
brought it forth and made it dissipate the gloom. 

But friends rose up ; a re-action took place in the 
‘committee; and members of the Society in the 
highest quarters accorded with him in the view he 
took of the justice and correctness of the proceedings 
that were ultimately adopted. The cloud gradually 
dispersed, and the horizon became again | illumined 
with the sun. | 
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letter to his friend, Mr. Benwell :— 


communication which I am abou 
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SECTION VI. 


Receives a handsome donation from his private friends—decline 


of his congregation—death of his colleague in the Bible Society, 
the Rev. J. Owen—receives a salary from the Bible Soctety— 
devotes it to benevolent objects. pe 


1819—1824. 


Ir must have been about this time that a subscrip- 


tion was entered into for Mr. Hughes, as a token 
of public gratitude, in a circle of individuals, 
characterized rather by their munificence and free- 
dom from party spirit, than for their number 


or intimate acquaintance with each other. The 


result is thus pleasingly detailed by him in a 


t 


Battersea, September Sth, 1819. 


My pear Friznp,—I am persuaded that the 

t to make will 

gratify you and Mrs. Benwell. Te 

For some time past, you are aware, certain 

gentlemen have contemplated a measure on my 
behalf, which they have at length accomplished. | 

When I first heard of the proposal, I thought it © 


right, though of course in terms expressive of my 


_ admiration and gratitude, to intimate a wish that it 


might be abandoned ; fearing it had originated in 
an estimate of my pecuniary situation more dis- 
couraging than a full disclosure would justify, and 
therefore that my coincidence would imply a 
throwing myself into the arms of sympathy, when 
really, after every defalcation, I had reason to be 
more than content. | | beh 
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The suggestions however of judicious friends 
| induced me to review the case, and I am now led 
to the conclusion that I can ingenuously accept . 
what has been so generously tendered. The re- | 
fusal of remuneration for services in another quarter - 
has facilitated my arrival at this conclusion. 

Yesterday afternoon Messrs. Reyner and Howard 
took tea at our house, and with evident pleasure 
informed me that they came to report, not the 
proposal of a measure subject to my approval, but 
its actual adoption—in short that the contributions . 
awaiting my acceptance amounted, with interest, 
to rather more than 2000/.!! Your long tried 
friendship and that of Mrs. Benwell will dictate on 
this occasion feelings of intense delight, while I 
am equally confident that your delicacy will hold 
that reserve on the subject which it may seem to 
require. Oh! that I and mine may receive this 
_ fruit of divine bounty with all becoming sentiments, 
and that the augmentation of earthly supplies may 
_be accompanied with a fresh effusion of ow 
blessings ! 


oe am, my dear friend, affectionately yours, 
| J. Hueuegs. 


Some idea may be formed of his multitudinous — 
engagements from the introductory part of an 
epistle to a correspondent, bearing date October, 
1820. ‘‘ The anniversaries which I had the plea- 
sure of attending since our last interview were 
fraught with interest, and have I hope produced 
solid advantages. Our meeting at Henley was, 
if not the most numerous, perhaps the most re- 
spectable ever held on the like occasion ; seventeen 
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clergymen were present, and Col. Tilson was 
supported by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Colchester, Witham, Sheerness, Canterbury, De- 


vizes, Ramsgate, and Hitchen remain to be visited ; 
and then I may hope once) more to be domes- 
ticated.”’ 

The ravages made about this in the 
district of Battersea, by, commercial failures and 
other causes leading to the breaking up of various 


establishments, were severely felt in the religious 


and social circles of that vicinity. So great a 
change took place in the number and character of 
the attendants on Mr. Hughes’s ministry that both 
himself and his friends at a distance, particularly 
in the metropolis, began seriously to think of his 


removal, The subject thus brought before him 


occasioned a variety of conflicting emotions, which 


_will best be detailed by his own hand :—‘‘ My mind 


is much occupied respecting the subject glanced at 
just before I left you. No house except Captain 
Hyde’s seems likely to offer: and that house is, on 
some accounts, ineligible. It would be on my part 
both wrong and impossible to quit Battersea with- 
out deep regret. There I have spent almost a 
quarter of a century ; there | have been warmly — 
befriended ; there I have received some proofs of 
utility connected with my labours; there dwell 


~-gome, and there every sabbath are congregated 
more, who merit and have my most cordial regard. 


From such a place | could not retire but under a 
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sense of duty, and feeling that my heart was mak 

ing serious sacrifices. _ 

‘‘ But if circumstances should intimate that Divine 
Providence calls me away ; if it should seem pro- 
bable that my life would be more beneficial to the 
cause of religion elsewhere; and if those few sheep 
can be otherwise provided for—ought not even. 
those who for their own sakes would urge my 
continuance to say, though with pensive emotions 
to which I could not fail to respond, farewell ? 
“Not that Battersea would cease to interest me ; 
not that I should seldom be seen by its inhabitants ; 
not that the sermons I should deliver within the 
well known walls would be likely to be few. Per- 
_ haps no past interviews would surpass, in the best 
kind of effect, the interviews that would subse- 
quently be held. In saying all this, T am not to be 
considered as implying a decision, or even as inti- 
mating that I am actually purposed to accept any 
proposal, however flattering, that might be made. 
But to such a friend as youl have thought it requi- 
site to refer the solemn features of the case—the 
crisis how existing at Battersea. If I knew whatthe 
Divine will was, I trust my own mind would accord 
with it.” 
© A residence in London,” he says, in another 
letter, (adverting to the difficulty of obtaining a 
new abode in Battersea, which circumstances had | 
rendered necessary,) ‘‘ however brief, will revive in 
_—— the pxpectation| of our taking up our abode 
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there, and will certainly subject me afresh to the 


importunity of those who wish me to be officially 
stationed among them.”’ 
In addition to the causes already mentioned of 


the reduction of his congregation, others of amore 


painful nature had been found partially to operate. 


Preachers of a certain cast had found their way occa- 


sionally into the neighbourhood, with whom Mr. | 


‘Hughes was the last man in the world to compete. 


He had scarcely any one point in common with 
them. Their addresses were characterized by a 


familiarity of manner approaching to colloquious- 
ness, a prominent if not an exclusive exhibition 
of points always grateful to a devout contempla_ 
tion, and details of religious experience that insi- 


diously sooth and flatter a worthy but injudicious 
class. ‘T’o this class they almost invariably confine 
their ministrations and by such are equally prized, 
who hereupon insensibly contract a distaste for . 
more expansive views, and for a higher as well as 
amore enlarged style of public instruction. No 
wonder that their success lies chiefly in detaching 


some of estimable character from other congrega- 
tions, already enlisted on the side of truth, and 


but rarely in gathering converts from the world. A 
spirit of alienation from friends once beloved and 
revered is the unhappy consequence, accompanied 
not unfrequently with an affectation of pity for the 
unhappy weaklings whom they have so completely 
distanced. Preachers of this class gain great ad- 
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vantages where ministers desirous of avoiding their 

peculiarities abstain perhaps too much from topics 
of doctrine held equally by themselves, and from 
allusions to those exercises of mind by which the 
people of God are distinguished. But the address — 
of Mr. Hughes to one who was withdrawing from 
him under the influence of such sentiments, is a 
model for others far less gifted than himself to 
copy in similar circumstances :— 


her H. to’ attend on the ministry 
of Mr. 


To Miss 


July 15th, 1820. 


My young Friznp,—You will naturally 
suppose that I am anxious to retain the few whom 
Divine Providence has committed to my pastoral 

care; and therefore the removal of any belonging 
to the little flock (whatever may be the cause of 
such removal) fills me with regret. It cannot be 
otherwise with one who in accordance with his 
habitual feeling has repeatedly declared to you 
and your late fellow worshippers, ‘‘ It is in my 
heart to live and die with you.” To that senti- 
ment I flattered myself from time to time that 
each communicant and each auditor affectionately 
responded. Yet with claims so humble as mine 
are, this was perhaps more than could be reason- 
ably expected. And if those claims had been much 
stronger, I ought not to have presumed that they 
would, year after year, be appreciated by the whole 
congregation. The disappointment which your se- 
_ cession has produced is much softened by the kind 
manner in which you have ‘signified it,—a manner 
calculated to satisfy me that I am still favoured with 
your eateqm, and shat it has cost ron a 
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struggle to withdraw. | Conscious as I have long 
been of taking a deep. interest in your welfare, and 


conscious too of persevering in that line of public 
address which continues to benefit some of your 
valuable friends (the aged as well as the young) and 


which once benefited you, I had cherished a hope 
that your adherence would prove as steadfast as it 
was warm; but even now I am far from thinking 
that you can hear with dislike or with indifference 
such discourses as were formerly listened to with 


intense approbation and a'measure of spiritual im- 
provement. My wish on your behalf is, that 


your mind, under the influence of the heavenly 
Teacher, may mature into a sound acquaintance 
with the Holy Scriptures ; that you may be adorned 
with humility and the meekness of wisdom ; that 


while you prefer some of our Lord’s professed mi- 


nisters you may have no exclusive attachments; 
that you may estimate your progress in religion, 
not by the difficulty of ‘being pleased, but by the 
habit of being practically edified; and that you 
may more and more secure this testimony, ‘‘ In 
her you perceive a disciple, not tossed to and fro 
by every wind of doctrine, but rooted and settled 
in the sober, amiable, and holy doctrines of the 
Bible—the comfort of her family, the joy of her 
“sy connexions, and an example to all around 

_ I have only in conclusion to observe, that I an- 
ticipate still an exchange of visits ; and that when- 
ever it may suit you to attend in the chapel and at 
the table which you so long frequented, your pre- 
sence will be as welcome as ever to your sincere 


J. Hueues. 


” His public labours however in the cause of the 
Bible Society recommended him to the affectionate 
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respect distant hodies Chribtione: and fresh 
_ honours awaited him unsolicited in another country. 
He received a second diploma from another part of 


America, conveyed i in the following terms :— 


Yale igo Connecticut, April Sth, 1821, 


Rev. Six,—Availing myself of the 
furnished by the return of Mr. Jarman to England, 
I take the liberty of forwarding to you a diploma, 
the testimonial of a degree of Doctor in Divini 
lately conferred on you by the corporation of this — 
college. Though you are personally unknown to 
the board, yet your a en labours in the cause 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society have so 
far attracted their notice 2 to make them desirous 
of enrolling your name among those who, by their 
distinguished merit, confer honour and dignity on 
this institution. Be pleased, sir, to accept the 
assurance of the high respect of © 

Your obedient servant, 
To the Rev. J. Hughes. | : 


/ 


What took is not known. 
The secret was carefully preserved, and the prof- 


fered laurels were again laid aside. Not the small- 
est notice of the matter is preserved in his memo- 
randa, nor did it ever escape him indiscourse. _ 


His esteemed colleague, Mr. Owen, had for some 


‘time been declining in strength, the combined result 
of excitement, fatigue and anxiety. When will those 


who have the best opportunity of knowing these 
matters learn to relieve such men of all anxieties 


of a which it be within 
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power to remove? Such was not his lot ; and had 
it been, it would now have come in all probability 
too late; for no frame could have long withstood 
the exhausting and destructive effects of labours so 
varied, so extensive, and so incessant as those in 
which he had for many years been engaged. A 
short recess gave hope to his friends and admirers 
of a perfect recovery ; but the stamina was gone. — 
The vital energy seemed spent in the meridian of 
his course, and the lamp of life only flickered for 
awhile to dwindle and disappear. ‘* Those are the 
_things,’’ said he to his attached colleague, who was 
then laying hold of his dry, cold hand, and advert- 
ing to some of the rich passages of the Old and New 
Testaments, ‘‘ those are the things—’’ when death 
prevented him from finishing the sentence or utter- 
ing any more. 
_ Mr. Hughes could not but turn his thoughts to 

some public improvement of the event. It seemed 
indeed naturally to devolve upon him: and no 
_ sooner was it known that he meditated this than, 
as a church could not be afforded him in the 
metropolis, the Meeting House of the late highly | 
esteemed Dr. Winter, of New Court, was promptly 
offered him for the service. After some demur on 
his part, the sermon, which appeared to give 
universal satisfaction, appeared in print. The fol- 
lowing note to the present writer reveals his state 
mind upon the subject 
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B 


| Battersea, October 17th, 1822. 

My | DEAR Bisse —I am endeavouring to ela- 
borate a funeral discourse. Should I in some 
measure succeed, after some fastidious criticism, 
I may be induced to print it. — 

In this case I have the offer of New Court pulpit. 
Advise me,—shall I accept it? And will it be ex- 
pedient to have the service on a week day in the 
forenoon in preference to the Sabbath? But what 
would you think if, after soliciting your counsel, 
T should decline acting accordingly? In such case, 
| should have but a fresh proof of your friendship 

and candour. Can you meet me at the committee 


on | 
| am, yours, 
HuGueEs. 


this he draws at the a bear 
_ tiful portraiture of his deceased friend :—‘‘ For the 
last eighteen years of his life he drew upon himself 
the almost incessant notice of the public, whose ser- 
vant, or rather property, for Christ’s sake, he con- 
sented to become ; so that he might with propriety 
and emphasis be called ‘‘ a living epistle, known 
and read of all men ;” and who could read such an 
epistle without being taught, pleased, and edified ? 
The talents of the deceased adorned every topic, 
and his temper conciliated every heart. His accom- 
plishments were both great and various. Whether 
he ascended the pulpit, or entered the crowded hall, 
_ or prosecuted the details of business with his offi- 
cial coadjutors, or carried on a voluminous corres- 
pondence, or | Sir the arduous task of the 
| Bers 


“ 
” 


copy of Mr. Coleri 
it is extracted from a note addressed by him to 
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historian, or became a fellow-traveller, or anne a 
few hours to the social circle, or rejoined his family, 


he was still the gifted, impartial, ingenuous, ami- 
able and interesting—Owen.” He adds in_the 
language of his other most estimable colleague, 


Dr. Steinkopff, ‘‘ Never may the Church of Eng- 


land want such a minister, or the Bible Society 


such a secretary, or the world such a benefactor.””, 
It may be gratifying to the reader to peruse the 


opinion of the late 8. T. Coleridge, Esq., on Mr, 
_ Hughes’s discourse for Mr. Owen, given as it was 


privately and confidentially in a letter to a friend, 


‘It should be premised that the passages to which : | 


Mr. C. refers were struck out ba panne in a 


My DEAR —The following is a 
dge’s criticism on your sermon; 


Mr. M———._I do not choose to condescend to the 
finesse of saying you must not appear to know 
any thing about it, but I wish you to understand 


that it was not meant and that it 


receiver's leave 


is part of a letter I had only te 
| 


Mr. Coleridge to Mr.M—. 


a discourse of Mr. Hughes without having. to. ac- 
knowledge more than your kindness in the loan of 
it. . But high as my respect for your cousin’s: both 
intellect and character ever has been, I did not’ on 
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gratification I have from the repeated 


perusal of the present»discourse. It:is throughout 
as happily expressed ‘as itis judiciously conceived: 
_ Nay, it possesses a union of excellence that is rare 
indeed: it is perspicuous and intelligible for all 
readers who are capable of reading with more than 
their eyes, and ‘yet possesses the liveliest marks of 
‘originality, i. e. of ‘origination in the writer’s own 
mind and heart; and not merely in his memory” or 
his bookshelf. ‘To say much in little, the sermon is 
_ nowhere below the gospel point, nor above the point 
of human nature under gospel aids. I have found 
but one objectionable, not sentence, but—word, 
and that only in the biographical appendix.) I 
allude to—‘the Owen, the Siddons, the sublime, 
tremendous, super-tragical Kean, It is. indeed 
a mere trifle, which 1 should not have probably 
- even observed but for its extreme unlikeness and 
incongruity with the simplicity and sober dignity of 
Mr. Hughes's styleiand temper." 
_ The next memorandum is a private one, dated 
August, 1823 ; but it speaks for itself, and needs no 
reader's 


iat the British and 

Society, that paragraph in’the report 
which recommended that three hundred pounds: a 
year should be paid to each ‘of the secretaries 18s 
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“ When the proposal to connect a salary with 
the office was made, at a meeting of the committee 
several years ago, the secretaries interposed with a 
strong expression of their desire to have the sub- 
ject at once and finally dismissed. They did not 
object to the principle in its general application. 

- But considering that they were numbered with 
the founders of the society—that they had long 
served it without a pecuniary recompense—that 
they had thus preserved both themselves and the 
cause from imputations which, however unfound- 
ed, would probably have been incurred—that their 
labours brought with them a succession of intense ; 
delights—and that the recollection of having been __ 
gratuitous agents from the original establishment 
of such a society to the close of their exertions and 
their lives would be far more satisfactory than the 
receipt of the largest emoluments—they felt anx- 
ious that a measure in itself correct, expedient, 
and ultimately indispensable, might not be acted 
upon till they were called to sleep with their 
fathers. 

“In agreeing, after the repeated avowal of 
these sentiments, to accept a salary, I defer, not to 
my circumstances (which are more than adequate 
to my wants), nor to my independent feelings 
(which continue adverse), but to the delicate crisis 
. at which the Society has arrived, and the importu- 
nity grounded on that crisis by the ——— s most 
judicious and friends. 
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in over: to prove the of this state- 
ment, to express” my gratitude to Him who has 
manifested so much mercy in my behalf, and to 
render my life additionally subservient to the wel- 
_ fare of mankind, I have deliberately resolved to appro- 
priate the whole of what I may receive from this source 
to the relief of such private cases and the support of 
such public institutions as shall appear most —_—e 
of my attention and encouragement. 
~ «Tt is also my request to those who may be 
intrusted with the distribution of my property after 
my death, that any sum which the committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society may owe me on 
the score of salary, and also of incidental expenses, 
may be equally divided among the Bible Society, 
the Religious Tract Society, the Baptist Missionary 
Society, and the Bristol Education Society. 
‘‘ May God forgive the defects and the positive _ 
evil which his eye discerns in the spirit with which — 
I present the offering, and grant me the ability and 


_ the disposition to accomplish without the least re- 


serve, the design which with all humility and grati- 
tude I would thus express, and to which I now 


subscribe my unworthy name. | 
HuGuHes. 


Peete signing of the above deed of consecration 

was preceded by the perusal of the sixth and 
twenty-fifth of and the twelfth 
“ Luke.” 
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nad 


As his pecuniary resources had become some- 
what enlarged, though still but moderate, and 
were rendered more than sufficient, principally by 
his economy and habits of self-denial, he began to 
seek a new gratification to the feelings most con- 
genial to his nature, in gifts and donations, where 
he deemed them most due and likely to be most 
serviceable. There occurs therefore, at this period, 
the following document, aadresped to the proper 
quarter :—_ 

of Dr. Ward’s Trust is requested 
by the undersigned to accept and invest for the 
purposes of the Trust, fifty pounds, which it is 


hoped will be followed up by additional sums, till 


the donor shall have had the pleasure of returning 


to the Trust the full amount of what the Divine 


beneficence permitted him many years ago to draw 


from that source. 


HueuHes. 
London, Oct 29th, 1823. ‘A 


It may be proper to subjoin here a review of 


his conduct taken by one advantageously placed to 


make it, for the purpose of shewing how he con- 
formed himself to the ew: announced in- 
tention. 

always attached the highest importance 
to academical education, and evinced, especially, 


his regard to the Baptist Institution at Bristol, by 


liberal donations to its funds, besides an annual 
contribution. He also gave recently to that 
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establishment a large sum of money, the interest 
of which is to be applied annually as a premium 
for literary pre-eminence. While Bristol Academy 
enjoyed his peculiar patronage, from the reminis- 
cences of his own connexion with it, he was a fre- 
quent and large contributor to the academies on 
similar principles at Stepney,’Bradford, and Aber- 


_gavenny. Nor was his benevolence confined to his 


own denomination. He was a donor or an annual 


subscriber to almost every academical institution 


in England, —Highbury, Newport-Pagnel, Exeter, 
Rotheram, Homerton, &c. From several benevolent 
gentlemen he collected sums of ten pounds, to 
which he added his own, in order to educate at the 
University of Cambridge a young gentleman who 
is now a worthy clergyman of the Church of 
England. Upon the same principle he was an 
early promoter of the London University, and a 
donor to King’s College. Nor was he ungrateful 
to his own ‘‘ Alma Mater,””— King’s College, Aber- 


deen. When extensive improvements and additions 


were set on foot in the buildings of that University, 
he not only contributed largely to the same from 
his own purse, but canvassed among those of his 
friends who had connexion with the North, and 
remitted a considerable sum for the furtherance of 
the undertaking.” 

But the extent of his bounty, as his ability i in- 
creased through the kindness of his friends and 


his own savings, will never be known. Near and — 
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distant relatives were first, taken care of, public 
institutions were next attended to, and then ‘‘ the 
brethren.” But in these latter cases secresy was 
generally observed. Several individuals were em-, 
ployed as channels, with strict injunctions not to 
reveal the source. ‘‘ Mr. Hughes,” says his bro- 


ther secretary of the Tract Society, ‘‘ was not only 


liberal to his poor brethren, but he was most 
anxious to save their feelings and to hide himself . 
from their view. There was a lovely delicacy in his 
benevolence. He called on a friend of mine, and 
requested him through a third person to send 101. 
to a poor and distressed minister in the neighbour- 
hood of London. He adopted this plan that the 


- good man might not be able to trace the fountain 


which so seasonably supplied his wants.” The 
testimony borne of the Honourable Robert Boyle 


will apply, according to his proportion of ability, 


most aptly to our departed friend :—‘‘ Those who 
knew all his other concerns, knew not the different 
modes of his charity. Even he himself kept no 
account of them, for that he esi might fall 
into other hands.” 

The reader shall be spared the perusal of more 
than two or three extracts from his letters to one 
of his Almoners, during a period of three years 
about this time.—‘‘ Mr. Wilson’s bounty has been 
applied for ; set me down a collector of ten pounds; 


and make the good man’s heart easy as soon as 


possible. Perhaps he wants an immediate supply. 
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Advance hth my moiety, if. convenient, at onee, 
and let me know where I can repay you in town.” 

‘« Mr. S.’s case demands prompt attention. I had 
heard of him as a good man, but not as a man 
in straitened circumstances. If you think five 
pounds will be suitably disposed of in meeting his 
case, you may apply that sum for me. May a 
gracious Providence soon extricate his servant 
from his financial difficulties.” 

ae has just occurred to me ‘that you may 
kiow some worthy brother in humble circum- 
stances, though serving the King of Kings as 
a herald of salvation, to whom the donation of 
five pounds would be acceptable. If you should 
not think half the sum would be too small, you 

may apply it to two cases. But in this respect do 
' as you please ; only let it be considered as a minis- 

terial grant from the source that yielded five 
pounds to Mr. 

While he was thus dispensing abronil the fruits 
of his liberality, he was himself unostentatiously 
moving in all directions to assist in promoting the 
distribution of imperishable treasures. 

‘* T have travelled, ’» says he, in one of the for- 
mer letters, ‘from Northumberland to Cumber- 
land, having attended seventy-six meetings in the 
course of the year.” In another, ‘‘I returned 

on Saturday week} from an extensive tour in 

Nottinghamshire, Yorkshire, and Lincolnshire, 
having attended twenty-four public meetings, and 
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‘enjoyed during the whole time a good share of 
health, 


SECTION 
The Apooryphat Ghattenerey—enhegey death of his eldest Son. 


1825—1827. 


Ir is necessary that we should now advert to a 


subject which at this period of Mr. Hughes’s life 
afflicted him with no little disquietude. The Apo- 


cryphal Question, * instead of being promptly met 
and adjusted, had long been left to agitate the 


public mind. There was no lack of spirit, assiduity, 
and ability in its northern agitators to abet its 
operations. The leaven had fermented and was 
spreading itself among the best classes of the 
community. The society, to adopt the image of 


Martin Luther, bade fair to become like a tree 


shivered with a wedge formed out of its own 
bowels. Why should room have been left for 
acrimonious reflections and unchristian suspicions, 
when the subject might have been brought at 
once to the clearest explanation and the most pre- — 
cise regulation ? 

The following admirable letter, written at this 
period by Mr. Hughes to the Rev. Robert Balmer, 
of Berwick upon Tweed, who had taken an interest 


in the controversy, will disclose to the reader, more 


* The controversy with the society for allowing the Apélary- 
pha to be — in some editions o ime Bible on the Continent. 
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fully than any other document, what were the 
views and feelings of our friend upon this import- 
ant and exciting question. | 


Rev. AND DEAR Sin,—I recollect the occasion 
on which I had the pleasure of being in your 
company ; and can truly say, that the impression 
then made prepared me to give a friendly reception 
to any communication from your pen, pervaded as 
_it was likely to be by the general candour and 
kindness of the specimen now lying before me. | 

Had such a spirit marked the communications 
_ supplied for a few years past through the medium 

of the press from other sources, the inquiries, the 
regrets, and even the remonstrances, thus ex- 
pressed, might, without compromising the inte- 
rests of truth, have left unimpaired the confidence, 
the affection, and the intercourse, so long, so 
cordially, and so advantageously maintained be- 
tween the Edinburgh Bible Society and the Parent 
Institution. 
_ With regard even to the sources just alluded to, 
it seems but fair to acknowledge that from them 
have proceeded many judicious counsels and whole- 
some admonitions, which co-operating with milder 
-means, referrible to a different origin, may result, 
under the guidance of Divine wisdom, in a most 
beneficial consummation. 

At an early stage of the recent discussions, our 
- committee found that they were grappling with a 
_ complicated case, new to some of them, and perplex- 
ing to them all. They soon afterwards subsided 
_ into threeclasses, composed of such as wished, in the 


face of every rebuke, to persevere in their wonted 


course ; of such as preferred a revolution equal, or 
nearly ‘equal, to what the distant critics had re- 
commended ; and of such as attached themselves 
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to an intermediate plan. The members of the 
intermediate class predominated ; and hence mea- 


sures were adopted which it was thought would 


exempt us from the charge of interfering with the 
prejudices of foreigners, and yet imply no parti- 
cipation in what the majority of our countrymen 
began to complain of in their transactions. 
Meanwhile, the Edinburgh committee continued 
to probe the subject, and gave us to understand 
that our reform was ‘incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
The letters from our committee, in reply, were, » 
though not designedly offensive, perhaps too brief ; 
a circumstance in some degree accounted for by 
the novel predicament in which we were placed, and 
by the dissonance which, for the first time, pre- 
vailed at ourown board. _ 
Then arrived the era of public censure; an era 
dishonoured by a virulent and reckless strain, 


scarcely paralleled in the annals of modern theolo- 


gical warfare. 

Far be it from me to exemplify the feelings which 
I intensely deprecate and deplore: and far be it 
from you to consider any thing here subjoined as 


reflecting personally on yourself. Your sentiments, 


it is true, occasionally indicate the grave discipli- 
narian. But, in the main, you are amicus curiae ; 
it is your evident desire to elicit facts, to decide 


justly, to treat even alleged delinquents with gen- 


tleness, and to reunite companies of fellow Chris- 
tians who ought not for a moment to have been 
dissevered. I write to you as to an estimable, sym- 
pathetic, and peace-making brother. Indeed, when 
I reflect on your familiarity with keen assailants, 
and your limited opportunities of knowing what can 
be adduced in defence, I have much to offer in 
praise of your moderation; more especially as, 
with the exception of a few documents, unaccompa- 
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nied with and persuasive appeals, 
our committee have left individuals to vindicate them 
_ at their own option and on their own responsibility. 

It is not my expectation that the existing dif- 
ferences will soon disappear, or that they will 


remain long without accessions. At the same. 


time, they are chiefly of so subordinate a na- 
ture, that, with a due admixture of humility and 
brotherly love, and compassion for the untold 
myriads whose eternal welfare our controversies 
are putting to a fearful hazard, they need not keep 
us asunder ; my fears arise from the prevalence of 
a prying, suspicious, and objurgatory spirit, far 
more easy to be summoned than dismissed. Satan 
and his emissaries will be reluctant to surrender the 
ground which they have successfully invaded. 
How lamentable is it that their triumphs should 
be swollen by the conduct of some whom we have 
been accustomed to speak of in no terms but those 
_ of high commendation! These erring and ungra- 
cious brethren may rest assured, whatever profes- 
sions they make, even with sincerity of extraor- 
_ dinary zeal for a pure system of management, they 
are, in temper and practice, contravening the dis- 
tinctive tendency of the Christian religion, viewed 
as the religion of peace, and joy, and love. 
‘‘ Whence is it that the reasonings which avail 


so much on one side of the Tweed avail so little on — 


the other? In Scotland, it appears, almost every 


auxiliary has seceded ; in England we search for a 


single case of defection invain. There must be an 
under-current ; the. logic is decidedly national, and 
_ therefore of no value.” . It were a thousand pities 
that this quotation from Robert Hall should furnish 
what there hes be occasion to repeat in future 
years. For'the present, his conclusion seems in- 
evitable ; in confirmation, we are informed that 
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a disputant and isdatener, of more than sufficient 


“notoriety, on reaching the climax of his invectives 


against our committee, has been flattered by the 
deafening plaudits of fifteen hundred hearers. Yet 
he, and all who may have echoed his philippics, 
shall know, as soon as the faintest intimation of 
wishing henceforth to be at peace is given, that 
they have misrepresented and reviled men who — 


ask for no humiliating confessions, but will at once 


renew the suspended alliance as though not the 
least grievance had beén inflicted. 

Your countrymen and mine (to take a distinction 
hardly applicable ina United kingdom) differ in 
several points from each other. The former are 
more argumentative, the latter more sentimental ; 
your countrymen are more firm, mine more flexi- 
ble ; an accusing Scotchman insists upon expiation, 
an accusing Englishman is content with amend- 


ment: a voice from the North proclaims, nemo me 


impune lacesset, and with some risk of being de- 
nounced for partiality, after all my laudable efforts 
to avoid the iepetation, : I add, our softer breezes 
say, | 

| ubi plura nitent. . . -non ego paucis 


Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parim cavit natura.” 


It will therefore create in me no surprise if par- 
tition walls should be kept up for ages. Only let 
the promoters of concord interpose, time after time, 
with their good offices, and if there must be a> 
regretted let there nevertheless be no 
strife; on the contrary, let all its conscientious 
abettors, and all who are otherwise-minded, labour, 
though separate and independent, to make even 
their divided exertions contribute to the further- 
ance of the Gospel. 

I _— with. joy that the parent institution 
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_ still retains a few affiliated societies in the regions 
of rigid criticism, and that thus Caledonia is re- 
deemed from the sweeping reproach of being shy 
and distrusting ; the reverse of England,where life 
is reckoned to be destitute of nearly all that renders 
it valuable unless the people dwell harmoniously 
together, especially the peculiar people of God. © 
- Were I to annex a detailed notice of all the 
points enumerated in your letter, you would be 
occupied in reading more pages than my avocations 
could with propriety permit me to write. For 
any materials wanting in this - , I refer you to 
pamphlets, some of which wi be procured and 
forwarded on an early day. 


To you it may be remarked, that many things in : 


the domestic, and many more in the foreign de- 
partments of our diversified operations occur 
without being brought under my cognizance. How 
- far, for example, the financial pages of an annual 
- report should be specific it never was required of 
me, and will never be in my power to ascertain. 


My forte lies not there; and I never doubted 


- either the skill or the integrity of those to whom 

‘these technicalities have been entrusted. Had cu- 
-riosity or any other harmless motive led me to 
inspect their appropriate work, I might have 
traced no room for improvement; for what has 
since been placed to the account of unworthy con- 
trivance would have escaped my observation. Our 
circumstances are now altered. The kind, as wellas 


the captious and surmising, call for an enlarged list — 
of items. They have it: and which of those items — 


are our committee ashamed to avow? What pecu- 
lations, what favouritism, what extravagance, have 
been detected? They once feared that the exposé 
of their engagement with Van Ess would check the 
diffusion of the scriptures; hence they withheld 
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it from the public: now they withhold it no longer, 
waiving the concealment dictated by their appre- 
hensions abroad in deference to the adverse opinion 
so urgently proclaimed at home. The result i - that 
our committee have shewn themselves to be en- 
titled to more credit for exactness and industry 
than they had previously demanded. Concealment 
in such cases may be impolitic, even when had re- 
course to for the sake of apparent expediency ; but 
it is not evasive, it is not selfish, it is not unjust. 
Nor has the reiterated charge of ‘ concealment, ” in 
connexion with any part of the Society’s concerns, 
involved the slizhtest moral defalcation. What if it 
should be conceded that the ordinary prudence of our 


committee deserted them on the momentous sub- 
_ ject of the Apocrypha? that they stretched their 


prerogative,-and took a step (pregnant, as the 


event has demonstrated, with serious consequences) 


the very first suggestion of which ought to have. 
produced an appeal to their constituents? How 


many things are more clearly discerned after the 


arrival of an important crisis than before? How 
many things are said to be censurable or doubtful - 
in the review, which when done were thought to 


be right? 


As for the subject under consideration, he who 


_ is aware of no pressing difficulties does not un- 
derstand it. Who can wonder at its having drawn 
forth, from the wisest and the best, opinions so 


palpably in mutual contrast ? 

The majority, for a considerable time, either did 
not know, or did not recollect; that abroad the Apo- 
crypha is almost invariably bound up with the Bible; 
is, in the greater number of instances, accounted a 
part of the Bible ; and, generally speaking, i is indis- 
pensable to its acceptance. Dr. Steinkopff of course 


knew the prejudices and habits of ficlignieis but 
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assumed that the laws, when applied to them, were 
to be construed with a latitude which (he also was 
sensible) could not constitutionally be extended to 
Britons. No malversation therefore is attributable 
-tohim. A writer, indeed, whose feelings I do not 
envy, has told the public that this guileless and 
most excellent man resigned his office in conse- 
quence of being afraid to meet the disclosures 
which awaited him. What, it may be asked, are 
those disclosures? And in what manner will his 
resignation operate so as to prevent their being 
made? If the writer can himself make them, we 
are led by past disclosures of his own mind to 
conclude that he will, Let him commence the 
benignant task. He will but invest with new 
- honours the name which he can never degrade. If 
on the other hand, it is impossible for the writer 
to make the disclosures which would suit his pur-: 
poses, I leave it to another pen to describe the 
-baseness of his insinuation. Would that he and 
your correspondent were as well prepared as the | 
calumniated Steinkopff to meet the disclosures of - 
the last day! 
_ It was my lot to be the earliest mover of the 
Apocryphal question. About seventeen years ago 
I noticed-on the committee table an octavo volume 
unusually thick. It proved to be a Swedish Bible 
containing the exploded books. At this distance 
of time I can neither state why a similar volume — 
was not the subject of earlier remark, nor can I, 
consistently with some subsequent vindications of 
Apocryphal distribution, explain what immediately 
happened. Very little was said; and certainly 
nothing which implied that such distribution was 
anticipated, and ought to be tolerated. It was_ 
even resolved to address the society from whose 
stores the Bible had come, directing them to dis- 
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miss the obnoxious accompaniment. Our Swedish | 
friends essayed to comply with our wishes. But 
they were foiled: their countrymen refusing to 
take the book of God without the additions of 
man. Accordingly, the Apocrypha, which they 
had begun to keep back, was ultimately bound up 
with those copies of the Bible which were intended 
to be circulated alone. 

Having made this partial and nents stand, 
our committee receded, despairing of a better issue ; 
and rather silently than i in express terms concluding, 
that it was better for their follow creatures to have 
the Apocrypha as well as the Bible, than to live 
and die destitute of both. Thenceforward the 
incongruous materials continued to be dispensed, 


- till those investigations were instituted which have 
had their result in a change of system. 


But are not the Secretaries selfish ? They receive 
as a remuneration for their labours three hundred 
pounds a year. The opposition made to the bestow- 


Ang of any pecuniary remuneration came in the first _ 


instance from Messrs. Owen and Steinkopff in con- 
nexion with myself. We heard that the subject 
was under discussion in Earl Street, while we were 
travelling: Immediately it was resolved by us to 
write a strong protest, and to entreat that we 
might be permitted to remain gratuitous secretaries. 
We prevailed. The question was not stirred again 
before the death of Mr. Owen ; and had he been 
spared to the present period, it would have still 
lain undisturbed. Our resolution to decline a- 


_ Salary was not grounded on the opinion that the 


committee had made a lavish offer, or that it would 
have been mean in us to accept it. The offer struck 
us as being, in the abstract, just and every way 
laudable. The precedents furnished by different 
sorieties were numerous ; the occupation of our 
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time was become considerable, and we by no 
‘means affected to say that we did not deserve the 
amount proposed to be paid us. It occurred, on - 
the other hand, that haying served without emolu- 
ment from the formation of the society ; having, 
derived from that circumstance a feeling of inde- 
pendence and exquisite gratification which the re- 
ceiving of a salary might impair; persuaded that 
our exertions could not be increased, and must 
-soon be diminished ; finally, anxious that in com- 
mon with the other founders of the society we 
might each transmit to future ages a name neither 
accused nor suspected ; it was desirable to refrain 
from touching the slightest portion of the society’s 
funds. Hence,. when our inestimable colleague fell, 
certain clergymen were solicited to fill the vacancy 
on the terms previously recognised, Two of them — 
filled stations which our committee, on reflection, 
perceived that they could not reasonably be asked 
to relinquish, and yet which they must relinquish if 
they took suchasituation as our committee tendered. 
_ Another, whose parish was small, was invited on 

-the present terms. But his parish and his pupils 
yielded an income at a distance from London, to 
have surrendered which for what awaited him there 
would have reduced him to the very edge of pau- 
perism. The principle of attaching a salary to the . 
office was determined on before our committee 
were directed to Mr. Brandram ; what his private 
_ property is I neither know nor desire to know. 

We found him curate of Beckenham; when he 
became secretary, he saw that he must engage 


-asub-curate at the expense of a hundred a year. 


Lord Bexley has since presented him to a benefice, 

producing the sum once paid to his sub-curate. 

Lest however you should condemn him as a perti- 

nacious pluralist, I have to inform you that he 
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is no longer curate of Beckenham, and that the 
benefice alluded to is the only source of his eccle- 
siastical emoluments. Compare his official receipts 
in both connexions (that which he sustains as a 
clergyman and that which he sustains as asecretary) 
with the receipts which one office supplies to the 
coffers of many persistive opponents. 
The question is, whether a secretary be worth 
what he costs? and again, whether the abolish- 
ing of salaries be likely to advance the society's 
interests ? With regard to the congregation which 
a secretary may have, provided he give the so- 
ciety satisfaction, its friends have nothing to do 
with his rights or his efficiency in a second sphere. 
That sphere I concede must be small; and you 
will not easily point out a pastoral sphere narrower 
than those allotted respectively to Mr. Brandram 
and myself. You may rest assured that the pinch — 
of difficulty will consist in selecting for the secre- 


tariat men fitted for so peculiar an office, who 


can afford to accept it, immense as a rural the- 
orist may declare the salary to be. For my own 
part, I did what I should rather have been excused | 
from doing when the new system exhibited me 
in the form of a stipendiary. I yielded on public 
grounds. The moment it shall be made evident to 
me that the country, as far as it is leagued with the 
society, invites me, however faintly, to retrace my | 
steps, I shall retrace them, nothing loath, and again 
serve gratuitously. 
As for the toils of office, Iam unaccustomed to 
enlarge upon them, either orally or with the pen. 


__, Committee meetings are held by our laws once 
a month, and by usage nearly once a fortnight. 
A week seldom passes without either general or 


subordinate meetings. More than a hundred days 


on an average are employed every year in travelling. 
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Spmetines we are called abroad in the depth ” 
winter. The number of public meetings which fell - 
to my share in the course of the last twelvemonths 
" eighty-eight. Last week* I was conveyed about 
our hundred miles in vehicles more or less tenanted 
by me day ‘and night. Compared however with 
Mr. Brandram, I accomplish little. Had you the — 
_ knowledge of the hours he spends in Earl Street, of 
_ the letters he writes and of the journeys he performs, 
. you would be surprised and delighted. How he > 
-contrives to prevent or quell domestic murmurs I 
leave him to tell. It might be to reveal a secret 
were I to add that years have come and gone, if 
not all the years that he has spent in the society’s 
service, during which the salary has not made him 
a guinea the richer than he would have been with- 
out it. | 
At our. last annual meeting, Mr. Irving. to 
_ whom you refer in your letter, was received by 
some of his auditors uncourteously ; ; by whom I 
do not in a single instance know. Many, it is — 
_ certain, who were sorry to see him rise, bespoke 
on his behalf a patient hearing. That he had a 
right to speak is undeniable, but that he spake ~ 
amiss I cannot for a moment scruple to affirm. 
You remember the substance of his address,—was it 
judicious, was it conciliatory? Had it succeeded, 
_ the house list, as we may call it, of the committee 
must have been refused, and the consequent dis- 
order would have been most appalling. The men 
offered to the meeting were well known, and most 
» of them experienced in the Society’s business. 
_ Such faults as they had were before the public, nor 


- were their excellences unacknowledged. But who 


would have been their substitutes? The difficulty 


— 


_ * Between the Sst of December and the Sth of January. 
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of responding in the style of encouraging conjec- 


ture sanctions the choice announced on that occa- 
sion. Mr. Irving’s offence that day consisted 
mainly in his declaring that he rose to support a 
motion which the whole drift of his address vir- 
tually opposed ; and it is mortifying to recollect that 
in one hour he raised, or rather sunk himself into — 
the distinction, not soon to be forgotten, of being — 

the first man that ever disturbed an anniversary of 
the parent Institution. 

The story rumoured in your neighbourhood 
about the exorbitant expences incurred by some 
official traveller in Scotland, belongs to another 
society; but it served to inflame an immense 
company against the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and so its end was answered. 

Professor Schwarts, of Heidelburg, represented 
at a meeting of our committee, and afterwards in 
a work miscalled ‘“ The Christian Instructor,’’ to 
be a notorious neologist and infidel, is described 
by those of our Evangelical friends, British and 
Foreign, who are acquainted with him, as being a 
faithful and zealous servant of our adorable Re- 
deemer. A more atrocious calumny than that 
which for awhile injured this excellent man has 
seldom been vented. Its metropolitan propagator 
having heard the true account, instead of shewing 
symptoms of shame and self abhorrence, coolly 
observed, that the charge must have been brought 
against a namesake of the professor, or perhaps 


. against the. professor himself in a former period 


of his life ! 

In the same spirit — our committee have been 
charged with purchasing furniture at 'Seddon’s, 
presumed to be a most expensive manufacturer ; _ 
with using plate glass ; with permitting the secre- 


: tanies to recline on -ottomans ; and with 
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themselves douceurs from the tradesmen to whom 
they have an of giving so 
splendid orders! 

My dear sir, these men may not be the authors . 
of these vulgar falsehoods ; they may not, at the ‘: 
time of uttering them, able that they are false- . 
hoods : but they do know that they are calculated 
to make our committee odious, and for that very 
reason they ought to adduce no;such charges apart 
from the clearest evidence of truth. Is it safe to 
trust men so addicted to slander feny farther than 
we can trace them? 

One would have thought that the managers of 
the Bible Society had been long enough and dis- 
_ tinctly enough the objects of attention to be fairly 
estimated ; and that, without very high assumption, 
they might have reckoned on the interposition of 
candid doubts when assailed under circumstances 
which precluded the means of self-defence—being 
so often accused in absence. Is it too much to 

say that their being in general treated -with os 
greatest respect and indulgence where the 
best known,—that is, in vo umes 
in their favour 

They have however as little appetite, I trust, 
for adulation as they have’ for controversy, It is 
their purpose to persevere in the vigorous prose- — 
cution of the duties devolved upon them, -strictly | 
conforming their practice to the laws which they 
are called to administer ; not without. an -humble 
hope that whether they pass through good or 
through evil report, they will enjoy the testimony 
of their consciences, communicate infinite blessings 
to mankind, and anally enter into the dy of their 
How is it that and of the 
gospel, ranking high among their contempora- 
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ries, should be so defective in Christian temper — 
that mere worldlings might be ashamed to be 

reckoned equally repulsive ? What can creeds and 
sentiments avail when the heart swells and rages, 
directing too its chief virulence against erroneous, 


it may be, but peaceful and patient brethren ? 


Muchas I distaste some passages in the Apocrypha, 
I can have no apprehensions from their propaga- 
tion throughout the earth, to be compared with 
those attaching to a bad spirit,—a spirit the more 
to be dreaded when it seeks to be designated zeal 
for the Lord of Hosts. — 

Long. as this communication is, it would, or 
ought to have been much longer, if the published 
materials on the vexatious subject did not more 
than suffice to supply my lack.of service. At an 
interview many things would occur to each of us, 
worthy of particular regard, in addition to those 
here submitted. But life is short ; we have other 
avocations, and we must drop the theme. 

The Bible Society needed a season of trial ; 
justly demanded an increased measure of hued : 
it was requisite that the supremacy of the sacred 
Canon should be more vigorously and widely 
asserted. Already the good fruit of discipline has 
been gathered ; and henceforward, if wrath sub- 
sides, affection shall renew suspended alliances ; 
energy shall be regulated by unfailing discretion ; 
the partisans of the Apocrypha shall become fewer 


_and fewer; and fervent devotion shall bring down 


from Heaven the consecrating and cheering influ- — 
ence on our good and great society in all the 
quarters of the globe. — 

Let us, my dear sir, contribute our utmost 
towards this triumphant consummation; let us 
charge ourselves and others to forget the things — 
which are behind, and to prem towards the achieve- - 
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ments which shall recompense future exertions ; 
remembering, at every point of our progress, that 
we are bestowing our property, our time, and our 
other talents, upon the cause which is identified 
with human happiness and the Divine glory, and 
which shall be most conspicuously so identified 
when this world shall beno more. _— 

This letter is not official; and you will oblige 
me by not permitting it to be transcribed. Itisa 
_ free and confidential effusion, despatched to one 
_ who will make a kind and discreet use of it. 


Tam, my dear Sir, yours truly, 


He thus pleasingly and piously describes the 
effect, on the partial subsiding of the controversy :— 
“* How difficult it is to conduct the machinery of 
great Institutions ; especially when a scrutinizing 
and critical spirit is abroad, exploring every corner 
of every department! Our circumstances may 
however prove instructive and beneficial. Perhaps 
we needed monitory lessons ; while yet, to such a 
cause, surely the Divine protection will not be- 
wanting. In the mean time, may we, my dear 
friend, lay our minds open to the influence of 
sacred truth, and feel encouraged to believe that 

the Grace of God in Jesus Christ will triumph in 

our hearts, and reach its consummation in heaven. 

Our meetings in Earl Street are peaceful. 
The late decision gives general satisfaction in Eng- 
About this period the foreign secretary of the 
society, the Rev. C. F. A. Steinkopff, deemed it his 
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— duty to resign: his office. Before this took place, 
~ however, he engaged i in a tour upon the Continent 
of Europe. Just before his departure, Mr. Hughes 
addressed. to the following affectionate note :— 
Battersea, June 3rd, 1826. 


My —After having been united so 
lhl - many years in the labours, anxieties and triumphs 
— of so sacred a cause, I anticipate with regretful 
feelings our approaching separation. My concern 
t | is deepened by the apprehension that we have had 
_ the last interview previously to your departure. 
Had it pleased God to favour me at this time with 
established health, I should haye proposed a meet- 
Ing at the house of our excellent friends in 
Bedford Row, where a few of us might once more 
: have committed each other to God around the 
: | domestic altar, But my strength would scarcely 
serve for the occasion. I will however indulge 
- the hope that we shall again welcome you to these 
shores, and that we shall for many years continue 
colleagues i in the secretariat of the Bible Society. 
I enter into your feelings : they must be painful. 
But all is not lost. Our foreign connexion is only 
impaired. And it may be the will of God that | 
the present may) prove a ‘season of salutary disci-— 
pline which shall result in more good than the 
exultation of former years. | 
__ Present my kind regards and those of Mrs. 
Hughes to Mrs. Steinkopff, and accept the same 
yourself. May God invigorate your body and 
refresh your spirit! May you long prove a bless- 
ing to the church on earth, and habitually delight 
in the prospect of dwelling hereafter with your | 
Lord in heaven! | And may I also mingle my joys 
and praises with yours, and those of Owen, and 
Thornton, and Townsend, and all our Christian 
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“confederates, before the throne of God and the 
Lamb. | 
I am, ries dear friend, yours affectionately, 
JOSEPH Hucues. 


Dr. Steinkopff soon his return, tendered 
his resignation to the committee, and, upon that 
occasion the following letter was addressed to him © 
by his co-secretary : — ae | 


Dee. 1826. 


My pear Farenp, —Hitherto my engagements 
have prevented me from doing myself the’ pleasure 
of calling upon you. And another week at least 
must pass away before I can hope to see you. Your 
protracted affliction has drawn’. towards’ “you the 
_ sympathies of a numerous circle. . Those sympa- 
thies are rendered peculiarly intense by the con- 
sideration that Be spirit must have been ven 
wounded, as well as your health seriously impaire 
The invectives however which have contributed to 
so painful a result, and by which so many others 
have been annoyed, have blazed into such fierce- — 
ness and descended into such. vulgarity that in- 
dignation against their authors may well be 
softened into- pity. We ought also to -recollect 
with gratitude, that in the proportion in which the 
adversaries rage, their efforts both against indivi- 
duals and the society have proved imbecile ; and 
the cause of truth, humanity, and religion, has 
gained strength. The tender of your resignation 
has produced much regret. But though the society 
will suffer a severe loss, it is hoped that the state 
of your health will be improved ;: and you may 
rest assured that the gratitude and esteem and 
best wishes of your colleagues, and of a number — 
that cannot: be — we attend you as long as 
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the individuals who cherish those feelings shall 


live ; and your abiding consciousness will open a . 
source of still richer satisfaction. You are neither 
parting with your friends nor abandoning the 
society. We shall continue to have your counsel, 
your prayers, and your occasional presence and 
exertions. You will also continue to be a partaker 
of our joys. 

God is with you, my dear friend, to direct and 
sooth and sanctify you, and boundless grace will 
bestow hereafter a recompense for all your toils 
and all your wrongs, in that world where you will 
rejoice to hail, not only your dearest associates, 
but even (I would hope) your most mistaken, | 
‘most sarcastic, most elie accusers and revilers. 
‘With the united regards of Mrs. Hughes and my 
son Joseph to yourself and Mrs. Steinkopff, ~ 


Tan, yours, 
Hueues. 


The fillowing is the reply of Dr. Steinkopff, 
which we are persuaded the Christian reader will | 
be happy to see preserved in connexion with the 


foregoing. It will at least become a memorial 


of the affectionate friendship which subsisted so — 
long between these two able and successful advo- 


My: DEAR FRIEND —How can I sufficiently thank 
you for your truly kind and affectionate letter, dic- 
tated by a spirit of fraternal love! And indeed, 
when I represent to my mind that we have labour- 
ed together in the Bible Society for upwards of 
twenty-two years, and have shared so many of its 
privileges, honors, pleasures, and triumphs, as 
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well as some of its toils, anxieties, reproaches, and 
conflicts, we cannot but feel the strongest attach- 
ment to each other. I consider the state in which the - 
society has been placed these several years past as a 
state of probation and trial, permitted by the wisest — 
and best of Fathers for holy and gracious pur-— 
poses which we cannot fully comprehend or trace > 
as yet, but which will present themselves in all - 
their brightness and glory hereafter. As a society 
and as individuals we stood in need of humiliation, — 
and it was sent, though in mercy. Never was I 
made more deeply sensible of the imperfection of 
all our services, and yet I can rejoice with joy un- 
speakable that.our heavenly Father condescended 
to employ us in this delightful though arduous 
service, and that it pleased him to accompany our 
exertions, weak and defective as they were, with so 
abundant a blessing. At present human passions — 
-Intermingle, but when they shall subside, and every 
thing shall appear in its true light, it will be 
allowed by all well informed, impartial, and candid 
men, that with all our defects we have sincerely 
endeavoured to serve the society according to the 
degree of light, knowledge, and ability which were 
given to us,—that we have made many sacrifices 
on its behalf, and have spent the strength and 
vigour of our lives in the promotion of its sacred 
and benevolent cause. ‘‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, but unto thy name give we glory!” As 
for those who have judged us severely, and treated 
us unkindly, let us cordially and affectionately pray 
for them. Wherever they administered wholesome 
reproof, let us humbly and gratefully accept it ; 
wherever they have been rash and unjust in their 
accusations, let us implore a rich measure of divine 
grace that we may be enabled to imitate the blessed 
example of Him who, when he was reviled, reviled 
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not again, when he suffered he threatened not, but 
committed himself to Him that judgeth righteously. 
Let us also unite in earnest supplications that the 
spirit of Christian affection, harmony, and union 


‘which for so many years was one of the brightest 


ornaments of the society may be fully restored, and 
that the God of peace may bruise Satan under our 


feet shortly. O that all the servants of God and | 


all sincere believers in Christ might listen to the 
Apostolieal injunction — Walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith ye are called, with all lowliness 
and meekness, with long suffering, forbearing one. 
another in love ; endeavouring to keep the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace.’ 

Allow me in conclusion to assure you, that I 


part with my office most reluctantly. Nothing 


could have induced me to resign it except a deep 
sense of my entire insufficiency to fulfil its various, 


_ important, and arduous duties, in the present debili- 
tated state of my health, and under the actual 
difficulties of our endeared society. Yes, it stillis — 


inexpressibly dear to me ; I feel constrained to pray 
fervently for its peace and prosperity ; and should 
it please God in his mercy to re-establish my health, 
I cherish the pleasing hope that I may still enjoy 
the privilege and blessing to serve it occasionally. 
As to what respects yourself, my dear friend, allow 


me to thank you most sincerely for the multiplied 


proofs of affectionate regard and friendship with 
which you have favoured me during the whole 


time of our official connexion, for the Christian 
sympathy which you have both felt and expressed 


with me in my sufferings, and for the prayers which 
you have offered up on my behalf. May the Lord 


Jesus Christ be with your spirit, may his holy Spirit 


guide and direct you, may the wisdom that is from 
above safely conduct you through all the intricacies 
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and perplexities of this mortal life, and still spare 
you for many years to witness the continued, yea, 
renewed prosperity of an institution in the very 
formation of which you have been privileged to 
take so prominent a part! ~ 

I remain, my dear friend, 


Yours, most affectionately, 
C. F. A. STernkoprr. 


P.S. Mrs. Steinkopff and myself unite in ex- 
pressing to Mrs. Hughes, and to you and Joseph, 
our sincerest gratitude for their kind remembrances, 
and we beg to assure them of our Christian regard 
and our cordial wishes for their prosperity. 

‘But, alas ! these public trials were not the only 
_ ones to which our excellent friend was subjected. 
Perhaps the one nearer home, and which was felt 
so severely by him, had a salutary effect in drawing 
away his thoughts from too deep an anxiety in the 
welfare of his favourite institution. pen 

The trial to which we must now refer, and for 


_ the sake of surviving parties as briefly as possible, 


relates to his eldest son, Mr. Joseph Hughes, Jun. 


The afflictive circumstances of his mental aberration 
and death are detailed with equal fidelity and concise- 
ness by one whose ardent friendship for Mr. Hughes 


and his family brought him into close connexion 


with the affair, and with him especially who was 
the greatest sufferer by the melancholy catastrophe. 
It was the darkest page in his history, and would 
not have appeared here but for its intimate relation 
to him, and the aid it afforded in the development 
of his character. The clouds are often seen to 
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attemper and adorn that lustre of the great lumi-. 
nary which they cannot conceal. They add "a 
drapery of the richest hues to those splendours 
which, without them, would be but half revealed. 
The following narrative will make the reader ac- — 
quainted with the particulars of this painful event: — 
The unhappy case of Joseph Is 


briefly the following 


~* An unexpected disappointment Fron a lady to 
wpm he was much attached so completely broke 
up his nervous system and impaired his mental 
energies as to reduce him, for some months pre- 
vious to his death, to the mere wreck of an intelli- 
gent being. Hoping that a change of scenery, 
country exercise, and the attention of friends would, 


by a Divine blessing, restore him to his former 


health and vigour, he came to Pershore. Fora 
short period our expectations were sanguine ; but 
indications of a settled melancholy soon led us to” 


fear the most serious results, and made our charge 
a very painful one. With difficulty could he be 


induced to converse; he took no interest in any © 
thing around him—all was a blank. Even his own > 
business in London was seldom adverted to, except 
to state that he had for ever done with it. He 
refused to rise from his bed in the morning, and 
would frequently assert his determination never to 
eat any more: assigning as his reason, that as he 
could not work he ought not to eat, and that there 


was no sin in starving himself to death. 
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* The total imbecility of his mind was strikingly 


evinced by his playing, like a child, with his. 
money ; and on one occasion he hid half a sove- 


reign in the crevice of a door, saying he should 
never want money again, it was of no use to him. 


On the sabbath previous to his death he refused 


_ to put on his clothes and go to chapel.—‘ It is of 
no use; I have been to chapel; you have kindly 
prayed for me and talked to me, but all is too late,— 

there is no mercy, no hope for me.’ On that day 
there is reason to believe that he intended to com- 


mit the fatal deed—a razor having afterwards been 


found .which had been hidden from him. On 
Monday night his whole demeanour was changed. 
He was cheerful, talkative, took down his father’s 
picture, kissed it, conversed with it—said ‘ Ah 
Mr. Waters,—that man,’ pointing to Mr. Hall’s 
portrait, ‘ is a greater, but not a better man than 
my father ; indeed he is the best man in the world !’ 
He made a hearty supper, and went into the chil- 


dren’s rooms to take leave of them for the night, — 


which he had never done before. Our hope was 
at the highest pitch; but, alas! the next was a 
fearful day. Just before dinner he was missed 
from the garden, where he had been all the morn- 
ing assisting me. I concluded he had taken a 
short walk in order to avoid dinner. Of course we 
_ sent into the town, and every search was made, 
and not till two the next day was his corpse found, 


in the river Avon, which we had dragged for miles. 
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An inquest was held, and the verdict wrasLelint 
he had destroyed himself while in a state of de- 
rangement. | 

*« During his stay with us riot” a ray of light or 
comfort illuminated his mind ; sleep was banished 
from his eye-lids, and he gave himself up to a 
fixed persuasion that all was now lost to him 
for time and eternity. I have no doubt but his 
derangement and imbecility were so entire as to 
place him without the circle of accountable beings— 


and his destiny depends in what light he was in the 
sight of the Almighty previously to his fatal illness. — 


‘« His dear father’s opinion, founded upon Joseph’s 
previous character, was of a cheering description, 
and left scarcely a shade of doubt on his mind of 
the eternal safety and happiness of his beloved son. 


From my personal knowledge of him, and from 


several religious conversations into which I had 
the opportunity of entering, I can have no hesita- 
tion in stating my belief that Joseph is now 
‘ without fault before the throne.’ 

‘Tt has been my lot to see Mr. H. ina variety 


of circumstances ; but the most distressing event 


of his life was the death of this his eldest son, which 
had thus occurred while on a visit for his recovery 
at my house. Never shall I forget the melancholy 
scene, when the eye of the father first rested on the © 


corpse of that son, who, to use his own words on 


the affecting occasion, ‘ had never given his parents — 
intentionally a moment’s anxiety, and who never 
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had an enemy.’ For some time tears and sobs 


prevented his full heart from disclosing its anguish, 


but no sooner was he able to give utterance to his 
feelings than he summoned all his usual calm- 
ness, and meekly said, ‘The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the 


Lord.’ He then addressed his companions in woe 


in a manner the most impressive and affectionate, 
as though they were the chief mourners, and he 
a heavenly messenger sent to communicate the 


- sweetest consolation to them. Indeed, from the — 


moment that he received the painful intelligence 
he seems to have felt as acutely for his friends as 


_ for himself.—‘ Be assured,’ he writes, ‘ that we are 
- not so unreasonably absorbed in our grief as to for- 


~ get or withhold the sympathy due to yourself and 
Mrs. Waters, whose distress we can easily imagine.’ 


- Qn this fearful occasion his serenity, resigna- 


tion, and heavenly mindedness called forth the live- 
liest gratitude to God for the grace vouchsafed to 
his afflicted servant in the day of adversity. Nota 


"murmur escaped his lips. His soul was engaged 


in the mighty struggle to blend his- will with the 
will of his Heavenly Father; and out of that 
struggle so triumphantly was he brought by the 


’ abundant grace of Christ, that he said; ‘I am a 


-mourner, and shall be a mourner all my days; yet 
I can add with another son of affliction, If the 
lifting up of a straw would alter my condition, that 
straw should not be lifted by me.’ 
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* 


‘‘The Rev. Joseph Hughes was eminently a man 


this occasion he resorted to his wonted employment 


as his element and his solace. O! the groans and 


sighs and ejaculations which he uttered in his wrest- 


lings with the Almighty, and which were audible 


even in the room below. At a subsequent interview, 


he expressed his devout gratitude that gloom and 
melancholy had not been permitted so to envelop 
him as to occasion more than a mere temporary 

and decorous suspension of that work which he 
denominated—‘ the very favourite of his heart,’ 


and henceforward he always strenuously urged the 


afflicted to activity in sacred and benevolent pur- 


suits as the best antidote to trouble.” 


‘«* A minister who supplied the per at Pershore 


‘a letter to the editor, ‘‘ told me ne was vere hes 
Mr. Hughes went to visit the grave of his dear son 


Joseph. When the servant pointed out his son’s 
earthly house he requested to be left alone. The 


brella and remained a considerable time at the 


grave, evidently weeping and praying over the 
precious dust which was there deposited. How, 
exquisitely tender was this father’s heart 


of prayer; he held much converse with God, and on — 


Ne 


rain was then descending, and he held up his um- 
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Lines coritten by him | on the melancholy Death of his 
eldest Son. | 


A BITTER draught my son was brought to thee, — 
A bitter draught is still dispens’d tome: 

The dire ingredients thou shalt taste no more, 
But I am left thine exit to deplore. ae 
How can I cease to say, through future years, 

“ The vale of Evesham is the vale of tears ?” 

How can these eyes thy banks, O Avon, see, 

And not recal m Joseph’s misery ? 

“Twas there the mourner stray’d, aghast, alone, 

And ask’d in vain for one responsive moan. | 

A dreary silence reigned o’er all the mead ; 

He had no helper in the hour of need. 

Why had thy lips refused the cheering wine 

_ Kept in the stores of sympathy divine ? ce 

_ Why, midst the previous throbbings of thy breast, 
Didst thou not hail the promises of rest ? 

Day after day thou heard’st the kind command,— 
_ © Receive the cordial from my healing hand.”’ | 
_ And thou couldst summon many a willing friend, 
Through sorrow’s maze thy footsteps to attend, 
And place before thy mind’s distracted eye 
A smilin God beyond a frowning sky ; 
_ A Father, prompt to mitigate thy care, 
Dispel thy tremblings and accept thy prayer. 
Whence, then, the tempest whose relentless rage 
Bore down the vigour of thy manly age ? 
No ruthless creditor hadst thou to fear, 
Nor was it thine to force the accusing tear. 
- And though thou couldst not boast extended fame 
That better prize was giv’n—a spotless name. 
Had but thy struggling mind been borne above 
thunder cloud of love, 
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Life, with its happier aspects, might have glow’d 
On all the windings of thy lengthen’d road! 

Why didst thou yield, the prey of wasting grief, 
When earth and heaven combined for thy relief ? 
Hadst thou but trac’d in the chastising rod 

The faithful dealings of a pitying God ; 

Hadst thon, when most the victim of alarms, 

A refuge sought in his paternal arms ; 

How wouldst thou, with admiring ardour fraught, 
Have cried, “ What has my God, my Father wrought ?” 
The deed, the melancholy deed was done 

In the broad light of the meridian sun. 

Oh that thou hadst contented been to lave 

Thy feverish body in the sparkling wave ! 

© that no other purpose had beguil’d 


‘Beneath those waters my heart-broken child ! 


What were the elements of inward strife 

That stripp’d thy nature of the love of life ? 
Where was submission to.the Power on high? 
What snapp’d the filial, the paternal tie ? 

How couldst thou listen to the’fiend Despair, 

And thy rack’d bosom to his fury bare ? 

Didst not thou pause—did not one transient gleam 
Divert thee from the margin of the stream ? 

Didst thou not wildly gaze, above, around ? 

Sid ast thou not faint and prostrate on the ground ? 
/ Methinks I hear thy deep, thy final sigh, 

om see thy dim, but heaven-directed eye, 

Torn as thou wast with anguish and dismay, 
Intent on praying, yet afraid to pray; 

Till frenzy, raving through thy troubled soul, 
Shriek’d, as the sounds of vengeance seemed to roll, 


| lao said, “ Man cannot, and God will not, save ; 


Rush to thy fearful doom,—a wat’ ry grave |” 
Would that some devious traveller had pass’ d, 
Ere thou hadst felt the horrors of the — 
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Some human saviour, to arrest thy flight, 

And keep thee in these realms of life and light. 
Would that thy mind, from that peace-withering day, 
In dark delusion’s road had ceased to stray ; 
Would that we saw thee, and in thee could trace 
Health and composure, and transforming grace ! 

- Vain wishes these,—thou art for ever fled ; 

' Our first-born lies among the silent dead! | 
Yet though thy spirit hence was harshly driven, - 
‘Humbly we hope that thou wast first forgiven ; 
That thy once wand’ring head and wounded heart 
No more shall feel temptation’s fiery dart ; 

That God receiv’d thee, from the fatal flood, 

A grateful debtor to atoning blood. 

Uninjur’d now, exempt from ev’ry care, 

Of God a happy son, of heaven an heir ; 

A monument of all that grace can do, 

A vanquished soldier, yet a conqueror too. 

Low at thy feet, thou Lord and Judge of all, 
Submissive would a stricken father fall ; : 
There say— Thy throne is guiltless, Thou art just ;” 
There venture to renew his shatter'd trust ; 

There drink the joys of filial liberty ; 

There consecrate himself afresh to Thee. 

Give him to know thy promises are sweet ; 

With him commune from off the mercy seat ; 

- Bring all his powers beneath thy holy sway 
Make it his bliss thy precepts to obey. 
Fain would he prove thy friend, the foe of sin, 
Blameless without, and sanctified within ; 

A better husband, parent, pastor, friend, 

Wean’d from the world, and ready to ascend. 

And may thy dearest consolations flow 
To those that share the deepest in his woe. | | 
While bleeds the wound, let it not bleed in vain; — 

Thou canst inflict a salutary pain. 
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In life’s decay, and in the bloom of youth, 


Guide, and exalt, and cheer them by thy truth ; 
Shew them the gain that springs from every loss, 
When suppliants weep before Immanuel’s cross. 
Bid them aspire beyond the scenes of earth, 


Make them thine own by a celestial birth. 


Let faith, repentance, and obedience shine, 
Proof of the change, the pledge of joys divine. 
Borne on the wings of zeal, may they despise - 
All that would check their progress to the skies. 
Now may the bands of mutual love be strong, 


_ Indifference thaw’d, forgotten every wrong : 


With all our kindred may we all unite 
To soften sorrow, and enhance delight, 
And with the zest of relatives indeed, 

From house to house, from heart to heart proceed. 


So shall the parents and their only son 


The pleasing course of social duty run ; 

Useful to many, patterns fair to all, 

Hail’d while they live, lamented when they fall. 
Already hope accosts the list’ning ear,— 

Forbear to weep, repress each rising 
He, gentle shade, whose late familiar form 


Sunk from your view, and perish’d in the storm, 


With other aspect than ere while he wore, 


‘Shall greet you in a safe and peaceful shore, 
Where guilt disturbs not, nor shall care corrode, 


But heaven supply your last and best abode. 
There God himself shall wipe all tears away, 
And pour the blaze of one eternal day | 
Round blessed millions, while they grateful call 
Him their Creator, Him their All in All. 

With rapture singing, Lord we join to raise 
Our hearts to Thee, in notes of endless praise.” 
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CHAPTER Vi. 


FROM THE DEATH OF HIS ELDEST. SON TO HIS Owe 
LAST ILLNESS AND DISSOLUTION, 


SECTION I. 


Epect of the previous trials upon his mind—his ae 
sentiment, 


1827, 1828. 


In what follows of Mr. Hughes’s life it will be 
difficult to. preserve the current of the narrative. 
We can trace him in no continuous course, and — 
must be content therefore with beholding him at 
_ separate intervals, distinguished only by the dates 
of the letters he wrote, and of events that are 
known to have transpired in connexion with him- 
self, and in which indeed he took an important and 
active part. 

But all the passages of a good man’s life are not 
fraught with deep interest, nor are they all of equal 
importance. Many are the blanks,—the barren 
periods, as it were, in the most useful and brilliant 
career. It is observable, that the inspired historian 
of the Israelites, in recording their } journey through 
the wilderness, passes over a vast number of their 
stations in silence, and confines his attention to the 
few in which were exhibited the strength or the 
weakness of their faith, the supporting or deliver- 
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— ing hand of their Almighty conductor. 


by the vacillation of former friends. 
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to this, in a great measure, must be the biography 
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of human life. 


The being of Mr. Hughes seuned to be identi. | 


| fied with the Bible Society, and to partake in the 
‘most lively manner of its various fortunes. By 


the clouds that overcast its prospects, through the 
agitations of the Apocryphal question, his own mind. 
had become tinged with a degree of gloom. Not 
that he doubted the emerging of the luminary, with 
even augmented splendour ; but he saw the pusil- 
lanimity of some, influenced by great names rather 
than by grave argument; the dishonourable arti- 
fices of others, bent on distorting facts, impugning 
motives, and fomenting divisions ; and the hollow 
heartedness of not a few, who, seizing the occasion 


- to withdraw their names, proved that they had 


never been attached to the Society on sound prin- 
ciples. Amidst such varying aspects his confi- 
dence was shaken, and his mind greatly disturbed 
The perplex- 
ing. subject indeed haunted him in his dreams, and 


insinuated itself into almost hievery topic of his daily 
conversation. 


But it was probably in mercy that Heaven per- 
mitted the dispensation to press thus heavily upon 
him. By this means the domestic calamity which 
befel him, and shrouded his days with sadness, 


_ was kept from engrossing his thoughts and entirely 
absorbing his energies. 


Wisely does Providence 
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sometimes counteract sorrow by sorrow: as phy- 
siclans suppress irritation by counter-irritation, or 
as the venom of certain reptiles is neutralized by 
the application of an oil derived from their own 
substance. It is hence that his people have so 
often to observe in their experience, that ‘‘ the 
clouds return after the rain.” | 
_ It was the happy province of the writer of these 
pages to be made an instrument of consoling and 
relieving him on this occasion. From a somewhat 
extensive acquaintance with the state of mind 
prevailing among the leading individuals in his 
own connexion he was enabled to assure him that 
no attempts, however insiduous or bold, were likely 
to shake the confidence of that large portion of the 
religious public in either the Committee or the 
Institution. The result more than verified the 
prediction, and, to the honour of that numerous 
body of Christians, it remains upon record as 
‘matter of history, that the defections were not in 
their ranks nor the héstilities from any of their 
bands. 

After the May meeting of this year, he wrote thus 
to his friend at Pershore :—‘‘ The twenty-seventh 
anniversary was held this day. Lord Teignmouth 
took the chair. Among the personages present 
were the Bishops of Lichfield and Llandaff ; Lords 
Gambier, Bexley, and Roden; Sir T. D. Ackland, 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Sir G. Rose, and the Honourable 
_C. Grant. A man disordered in his intellect at- 
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tempted an interruption, but was soon silenced. 
Mr. Irving offered in his own manner three propo. 
sitions, which he wished the meeting to send to the 
new committee ; but which were negatived without 


‘a division. You will probably see particulars in 


the periodicals. On the other side of the Tweed 
scarcely a fragment will be lost. But you will con- 


_ cur with me in wondering that such propositions 
_can be gravely entertained by any man not in the 


condition of the poor man first referred to. The 
result is perhaps sufficiently gratifying to extin- 
guish all reasonable meet: at the tempest which 
preceded.” 

~ He had wished to dissolve his official connexion 
with the Tract Society in 1823, on account of the 


_absorbing demands of the more recent and more 


important institution, and tendered his resignation 


_ for that purpose. But the committee would not re- 


ceive his resignation nor enter it on their minutes. 
At their next meeting, when they prevailed on him 
to forego his resolution, he exclaimed, after a pa- 
thetic address, ‘‘ Well then I will live and die with 


you.” His name appeared therefore as the secre- 
tary till his decease. He continued occasionally 
to revise, abridge, and amend its manuscripts for 
publication. Somewhere about this time, he un- 
dertook the revision of ‘‘ Case’s Mount Pisgah,” 
with a view of reporting on its fitness or otherwise 
foradoption, On the work being consigned to him 


in committee, one of the members, with his usual 
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friendly vivacity, remarked, ‘‘It will do friend 
Hughes good to be on the mount.”—“ I suppose, 
then,” rejoined the ex-secretary, with the same 
pleasantness of manner, ‘‘ it is thought he is not 
often there.”” Ah, no! every one that knew him 
felt that communion with God was in a manner his 
native element, and that while in the vale below 
with men he was often in thought aspiring to that 
elevation. | 
The following letter to the Rev. J. B. Sumner, 
now Bishop of Chester, on his brother’s promotion 
to the See of Winchester, does: equal credit to the 
writer’s sentiments, liberality, and piety. It elicited 
a kind and affectionate reply. 
Battersea, March 29th, 1827. 


My Srr,—The advancement of your ex- 
cellent relative to the See of Winchester is a cir- — 
cumstance in which I feel almost as much interested 
as I could be, had either my education or my inde- 
pendent reasonings placed me within the pale of 
the Established Church. 

His Lordship’s sound learning, kind ‘disposi- 
tion, exemplary character, and zeal for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, are calculated to render 
him a signal blessing to the diocese so mercifully 
brought under his jurisdiction. 

It becomes me in common with all the friends of 
vital Christianity gratefully to admire the Divine 
goodness which has provided such a labourer with 
a sphere of exertion so large and so influential. — 
My prayer shall ascend on his behalf and on behalf 
of those clergymen over whom he will hencefor- 

ward preside.—May the chief Shepherd and Bishop 
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_ established, or, if need be, altered, that feeding 


have taken the liberty of presenting to himself. .. 


committees whose sentiments are warmly coinci- 


of souls continually direct, sustain, and prosper 


him. 
that all under his episcopal care ‘may. bé 
their 
respective flocks with knowledge and understand- 
ing, and adorning the doctrine of God our Saviour 
in all things, they may become his joy and rejoicing, 
and receive with him at the second advent crowns 
of glory that fade not away. _ 

As an officer of the Bible Society, I anticipate’ | 
much advantage from his Lordship’s translation in 
a part of the kingdom where that cause has met. 
with many discouragements. | 
His exhortations Wall not soon be 


forgotten by those who listened to them with thank= 
ful delight at our last anniversary. 
a welcome pledge which I trust he will. be both. 
spared and determined to redeem through many a. 
happy year. 


He then gave: 


Accept this effusion of the heart, which, if I had’ 


the honour of his Lordship’s acquaintance, tt 


Numerous are the ministers of our dissenting 


dent with my own. At the table of one of them 
(J. Clayton, jun.) the toast after dinner, on Friday 
last, was The health of the newly 


_of Winchester.” 


It is notin fousts only that myself and my brethres 
our goodwill and esteem : nor is health 
ego the chief privilege, which we shall 

‘to bestow. a few weeks simce;, 

teat, you too had received the offer. of a 
mitre. _ Inasmuch however as my views of episco- 


pacy assume that whether with or without a mitre 


you are a genuine Bishop, and as the see spoken 
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ticularly anxious to find :that fact-was.the: cause of | 
the rumour.—With. kind regard to Mrs. Sonne 
and family, re 
z. am, my dear Sir, yours affectionately, 
‘J. Huenes. 


“The Gazette hast just rélieved the anxiety pro- 
duced by the St. s Chronicle, which a few 
days ago attempted :to 
over the appointment. 

was perfectly tight: 
sentiments of good-will and: affection towards 
Establishment contemplated purely as a religious 
body, -and towards its: distinguished. members, as 
shared in.common with himself. by numbers of his 
dissenting brethren. Even those of them who feel 
bound conscientiously to except -against many — 
points in: the constitution and. discipline of; that 
hierarchy, and to contend against the secular-alli: 
ance of Christ’s Church with the State, are actuated 
by any feeling rather than one of hostility to. the 
considered in a The 
not in: their holding these tena- 
-ciously than: he, but in their; not.so often losing 
sight of them—not: merging. them. .the:.recog- 
nition of the far more important, and: substantial 
points of agreement. And this. in his. case might 
junction into which he was often brought by his offi- 
cial engagements with the wise and the good of that 
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circumstances they would probably pursue a similar 
course. The change wrought would be, not in 


their opinions or classes of feeling in themselves 
considered, but in the relative position these occu- 


pied in their own minds. Might not the same re- 


mark apply to the pious members and ministers also_ 
of the establishment? Pity it is that provision is 


not made for the freer intercourse of such men of 
both communities and the fuller expression of mu- 
tual good-will, together with the happy and holycon- 
federacy that would almost inevitably be the result. 


_ The instances of proselytism which take place occa- 


sionally and interchangeably do nothing to promote 
this feeling, and when fairly balanced furnish but 
little ground for exultation on the part either of the 
proselytes themselves, or the ny that re- 
ceives them. 


What Mr. Hughes thought of these instances, in \/ 


which he is doubtless joined by most of his breth- 
ren, appears from the following part of a long 
letter, addressed by him about this time to a 
young’ dissenting minister who had gone over to 
the Church, and was lavish in his commendation 


and admiration of his new connexion. 


‘‘ As bearing on the case of newly aaaate 
sentiments, moderation, if not diffidence, is surely 
becoming ; and the remark applies especially when 


_ the change is not conceived to involve the abandon- 


ment of any thing flagrantly untenable and absurd. 
Had you been trained in Socinianism, Swedenbor- 
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gianism, or Popery, some effervescence in the style _ 
of renouncing such systems would be natural and - 
commendable ; though even in references of this 
kind, it were wrong to be dogmatical and contemp- 
tuous, when the mind was but just emancipated 
_ from the supposed delusions, and when it was in 

controversy with persons still maintaining them. 
As for the contrast, theologically, between what you~ 
have been and what it is presumed you now are, 
it is not so violent, nor are the points at issue dis- 
posed of with a facility so obvious as to call for or 
even to admit a confidence unmingled with respect- 
fal hesitation. Like yourself I was educated among 
Dissenters ; unlike yourself, I am more than recon- 
ciled to a continuance among them; but I do not 
therefore pronounce a condemnation on the intellect 
or the feeling that is exercised within another pale ; 
and there are on my side differences which distin- | 
guish it from all Churches besides, which however 
strike me as being of too doubtful, or of too un- 
important a character to justify absolute ae 


or avery urgent defence. 
‘‘ When young I was astonished that Christians 


at large did not join my denomination; and the 
making of a hundred converts would have inspired 
me with exultation. But I have ceased to flatter 
my fellow Christians or myself with the notion 
of our being, except in rare instances, impartial ; 
and as for converts, I feel disposed not so much to 

hail their arrival as to ask— What induced them to 
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come ?—What temper do they express and what. 


service will they render to the common cause of 
the gospel? It is not often that converts deserve 
a warm reception. Few of their order, as far at 
least as Baptists are concerned, can be compared — 


with the President of the Bristol Academy.* No 


= 


denomination consults either the interests of truth 


or its own dignity by giving a welcome to a differ- 
ent sort of converts. 
‘* Whither has my pen strayed | seem to have 


taken the lecturer’s chair, when it is not conceded 


that his services were wanted. Yet perhaps the 
general drift of my observations will be both un- 
derstood and approved. My wishes with respect 
to you embrace your real welfare; they embrace 
all that implies your being, and your dowg good.” 


SECTION II. 


Controversy between the Baptist Missionary Society and the Seram- 
pore Brethren— Death and Character of his friend and patroness 
| Mrs, Wilkinson of Clapham—Account of the Conversational 
Meetings held at her house. 

1828, 1829. 


Asout this time Mr. Hughes’s attention was called 


to the controversy itt between the Baptist 


* The Rev. T.S a man piety, 
modesty, sheshcnaesi of disposition, united with bland and cour- 
teous manners, render him an individual most worthy of being 
by Mr. and of being by his side,.—_ 
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Missionary Society and the Serampore Fraternity, 
which ended in their separation. Beal however _ 
a spectator, not a participant, of the heart burn- 
ings kindled at that time. Yet not altogether an 
unconcerned or indifferent spectator. He felt as 
a member of a family would feel on witnessing 
the other members divided into two contending 
parties. ‘‘ It is bad,—it is bad indeed,” he observed 
to his friend Mr. Waters, ‘‘ that two classes of 
men, professing the same religion in the same 
peculiar forms, should be committed against each 
other; and that in consequence, our periodical 
works and our social intercourse should from year 
to year be embittered with the waters of strife. 
Baptists indeed, viewed in the most perfect state 
of concord, are a comparatively small people. 
How then must they appear when divided, and 
mutually hostile !”’ 

His only relief on this occasion was probably an 
anticipation of the future more extensive useful-— 
ness of both parties, which the rivalry produced 
by the existing disagreement might be overruled 
to effect, as in the case of Paul and Barnabas ; 
- and which the event has justified. This, especially 
in the retrospect, may diminish regret at such con- 
tentions, though it offers no extenuation for the 
- human infirmities incident to them. 

At this period he lost his friend and patroness 
Mrs. Rebecca Wilkinson, whose character he beau- 
tifully depicted in a memoir printed but not 
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published, and restricted to a private circulation. | 
The abode of this lady was the scene of some of 
Mr. Hughes’s brightest exhibitions of talent and 
character: and in addition to the fostering and | 
cherishing influence which she constantly afforded to 
those qualities in him that she had the discernment 
to perceive at an early period, she was herself the — 
representative of an important, but rapidly di- 
minishing, class of benefactors to their species at — 
that era. fe 

She was the descendant of a wealthy merchant 
in Dublin, but removed in early life to this 
country. Inthe employment of her talent as an 
artist we are told she might have pleasingly be- 
guiled her time, and obtained a brilliant reputation; _ 
but a strong sense of duty constrained her to lay 
aside the pencil, and devote herself through the 
whole of her long and laudable course of exer- 
tions to the religious improvement of the humbler 
classes of the community. 
_ Two objects, though they did not monopolize, 
invited to an intense degree her charitable notice. 
These were, the religious instruction of poor 
children in schools, and the conveyance of the 
same privilege to the poor at large by the disper- 
sion of appropriate books. In the former depart- 
ment she held an interesting correspondence with 
Mr. Robert Raikes, the founder of Sunday Schools, 
and contributed her aid to many _ institutions 
founded on his plan and subordinate to the society 
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of that name in the metropolis. In the latter, she 
made it her practice to abridge or republish the 
most approved and popular works of conformist and 
nonconformist divines, and with a great number of 
smaller tracts, some penned by herself, and some 
by friends whom she induced to the undertaking, 
to issue them from the press at reduced prices and 
for gratuitous distribution. 
From the year 1792, she chiefly employed the 
press of the Philanthropic Society. Mr. Russel, 
the respected superintendent, who still supplies the 
publications, states the number of copies printed 
for her under his direction to be, of books, 
211,000 ; of tracts and the ‘‘ pocket prayer book,” 
229,250; making a total of 440,250. 
‘“‘Hewho pens this statement,” says Mr. Hughes, 
(from whose memoir of Mrs. W. the above parti- 


culars have been gathered) ‘‘and pens it with a 


pleasure equal to his conviction of its truth, was 
introduced to her acquaintance and patronage more 
than half a century ago; and his earliest as well 
as his latest recollections attest her worth as a per- 
spicuous commentary on the religion of the Bible. She 
watched over his progress from childhood to riper 
_ years with a christian and benignant anxiety ; dis- 

‘pensing, as circumstances might require, her 
advice, sympathy, and congratulation. II would 
it become him, when recounting the mercies God 
has accumulated upon him, to forget what he owes 
that Supreme Benefactor for such a friend.” 
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At her hospitable and elegant mansion, in addi: 
tion to the Monday evening parties mentioned in 
an early part of this history, he had for several 
years formed one of a ministerial party which 
met for the purpose of mutual improvement, and 


the promotion of brotherly love and concord. The 


interesting nature of these associations, and the 
conspicuous figure he made in them, are thus de- 


tailed by one who belonged to them from their 


commencement, and continued to be so connected 
till within a few years of the decease of Mr. 
Hughes. 

lt | well remember the origin lof the breakfast 

meetings at Clapham. In some conversation with 
me, Mr. Hughes observed how desirable it was for 
neighbouring ministers to converse occasionally on 
literary and theological subjects, and on topics of 
passing interest. ‘Could not some friend,’ he added, 
‘be found of hospitable turn to receive us, and of. 


capability to j join with us for a season in our dis- 


course?’ Such a place of rendezvous he soon 
discovered in the mansion of the late Mrs. Rebecca 
Wilkinson, at Clapham Common, and there every 
fortnight, or more irregularly, as the intermission 
of his Bible journeyings would permit, * a group of - 
us assembled to breakfast, and continued together 
the middle of the As his house in 


. ‘He therefore gave the notices, and though hastily penned, 
were always elegant, and witty and 
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my way to that spot, I set off early and called upon 


him to accompany him thither. These were 
delightful journeys. Soon would he rise from 
common incidents to useful and elegant reflections. 
I was generally a listener, though often starting 
the topic on which he expatiated. But, once set off, 
_he needed no additional incentive ; and but for his 


high style, and lengthy sentences, and set manner, 


_ which put the intellect to severe task in walking 
to take in all his meaning, the residuum of the 
intelligence thus comhammnionte had been much 


«greater. 
“ Arrived at the spot, we corhménced with prayer, 


which was taken in turn: we were all glad when 


itcame round to him. He was exceedingly low ; 
but oh! how chaste his words, how beautiful and 


comprehensive and pertinent his thoughts; the 
whole scene became hallowed, and the very atmos- 


' phere devotional. Our hostess, a neat prim lady, 
- and of a somewhat forbidding countenance, which 


strangely belied the benevolence of her heart, but — 


served at once to repress hilarity and produce 
gravity, took her seat at the head of the breakfast 


table,—her guests, sometimes seven or eight or 


more in number, surrounding her. Here the 
several occurrences that had recently taken place 
among dissenting congregations relating to their 
conduct, their ministers, and their literature, were 


brought forward and noticed. It is proper how- 
ever to observe that scandal in the remotest sense — 
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was serupulously avoided. 
chapels) as they are called, were mentioned, and 
our friend, Mr. Hughes, was exceedingly solicitous 


‘ Begging cases,” (for ~ 
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in inculcating upon us the duty of satisfying our- 


selves in every particular of the propriety of the - 
application and correctness of the party presenting 
it, ere we affixed our signatures of recommenda- 
He taught us how to preserve the value of a — 
name by the discretion with which, we suffered t 
to be employed. 
‘‘ After breakfast, our hostess having retired, we 
were called upon, seriatim, to recount the texts 
from which we had preached during the interval 
of the last meeting. Here each was at liberty to 
Ask how it had been treated, and to make any 
critical remark that occurred to him. 
sometimes a fiery trial, but it had a remarkably 
useful influence on our future preparations for the 
Our friend, without aspiring to it, seemed — 
mutually looked up to as the — in all doubtful | 


disputations. 


tion. 


‘pulpit. 


¢Ipse ante alios pulcherrimus omnes 
Infert se socium A=neas, atque agmina jungit.’ 


_** And we could not but often be astonished at the. 


It was 


vast compass of theological knowledge he dis- 
played, and which, as it was now elicited, related 
to points that it might have been imagined had 


“never been brought under his notice. 


Even the 


opinions of the old divines, whose works it might 


have been thought he had but little studied, 
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seemed on almost all subjects to be familiar to 


him. I well remember many of his allusions to — 


-Sibbs, Bolton, Charnock, Bates, and Howe. The 
latter was his favourite. Howe, he would say, 
appeared to him like one of the ancient philoso- 
_ phers, Socrates for instance, transformed into a 
Christian, He particularly recommended ‘ Ellis’s 
Knowledge of Divine Things,’ and ‘ Enfield’s 


History of Philosophy,’ in which he was joined by 


the late Rev, Mr. Phillips, of Clapham, who was 
always one of our party. He was a gentleman, 
a scholar, and an excellent divine; the intimate 
friend of Robert Hall, and a devoted admirer of 
Mr. Hughes; with whom indeed he seemed to be 


more on a level as to age, intellect, acquired know- 


ledge, and character than any of the rest. Mr. 


‘Hughes’s texts, when he came to recount them, — 
were always remarkable for their singularity. 


They were chiefly from the Old Testament, and 
mostly I think from the book of Proverbs. Many 
_of them had never been heard of as texts before ; 
and certainly the subjects raised from them, and 
the method of treating them, were far removed 
from the beaten track. I should say that most of 


his subjects were didactic, and if not deficient in 


spirituality, appeared to me to be so in marked 
Evangelical sentiment. Yet the detail was of use 


to several of us in enlarging our views and senti- 


- ments, and giving a discursiveness to our medi- 
tations in preparing for the pulpit. I should not 
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_ the best mode of Church discipline. 
various other topics of the same nature I have 
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do justice however to him who was unconsciously 
our president if I were not to say that none of his 


texts were quaint, disjointed, sentences from Holy 


Writ, to attract a stare, excite a smile, or force 
attention, —both his taste and consciousness of 
mental opulence rendering him above resorting to 
such mean expedients. 

‘* When this exercise closed, topics that had been 
proposed for discussion at the previous meeting 
were introduced. They were such as these,—the 
salvability of the heathen, and of infants; the 
scripture doctrine of original sin; the satisfaction 
of Christ, and the nature of the Gospel call; 


Baptism ; Universalism ; Congregationalism, and 
On these and 


still in my possession, in a written record taken 
at the time, the sentiments of our friend, who 
usually took the summing up; and I shall be 


anticipated by all those who knew him when 


I say that he ever leaned to the moderate side, 
and if he erred it was always, with the amiable 
Doddridge, on the score of extreme caution. All 


_ the danger however that resulted from the course 


Doddridge pursued with regard to the latitu- 
dinarianism and even heresy into which some of 
his pupils plunged, was here avoided by the previ- 
ously fixed principles and opinions of the usual 
auditors. Yet let it not be surmised that any 
thing here said is intended in the slightest degree 
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to impeach the strict orthodoxy of _ esteemed a 


friend. 
“« Ministers ens a distance, if in the ntiahiessi 


- hood, were invited as visitors. On these occasions 
Mr. Hughes would say ‘ now let us conjure up all 
our sapience ;’ and his desire that we might all ap- 
pear to advantage as a literary circle, rendered his 
manner at such times less unembarrassed, and 


made us feel that he was not so much then one of | 


us, and all our own. It was his custom to read | 
through works of merit as they issued from the 

press, and to give us a syllabus of them from his 

own recollection. This was generally accompa-— 

nied with a set of criticisms on the style, senti-— 

‘ment, and method of the author. In this view I 

well remember Mrs. More’s ‘ Celebs,’ ‘ Foster’s | 
Essay on Popular Ignorance,’ and Mr, Hall’s 

works on Baptism, with Kinghorn’s reply, came 
before us. Other works of taste which had 
béen submitted to his judgment in MS. were 
noticed, and. select portions of the correspond- 
ence that had passed between him and the au- | 
thors relating to doubtful points were sometimes 
read to us, carefully however suppressing names, 
so that it was left to conjecture to ascertain the 
| parties. 

_ It appears from another correspondent, the Rev. 
Mr Richards, of Wandsworth,’ that after the 
decease of Mrs. Wilkinson the meetings were 
continued to be held at the house of the Rev. G. 
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Brown, who had succeeded Mr. Phillips as minister - 


of the Congregational Church at Clapham, and who 
has since been chosen as Mr. Hughes’s successor 


in the secretariat of the Bible Society. ‘‘ Seasons 
these were,’’ says that gentleman, “ of delightful 
and profitable intercourse, both to ministers and 
Christians ; and I am confident I express not my _ 


own feelings merely, but those of a large class, 
when I say that our pleasure was never complete 
if Mr. Hughes was absent. That our beloved 
friend prized them also was evident from the 
regularity of his attendance when at home, and 


more especially from the kind memorial which at — 


the time of his decease he requested to be pre- 
sented to every one of the members.* Happily 


these tokens, though regarded as the symbols of — 


his respect and love, are not necessary to preserve 
the memory of such associations, which while life 
remains can never depart from them.” 

To return as nearly as possible to the period 
from which this digression has led us, we may 
notice an effusion from his pen in reference to the 


fanaticism, which then began to prevail of miracu- 
lous gifts and unknown tongues as preceding the 
personal advent of Christ. It is not to be wondered 


at that amidst the excitement attending the agitation 
of such stirring questions as those that related to 


‘the Bible Society, Catholic Emancipation, Parlia- 


* A handsome mourning ring. Tog 
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mentary Reform, and some others, a new mode 
of attracting attention to religious topics should 
_make its appearance, characterised by excesses of 
the utmost wildness and absurdity. The preten- 
sions put forth had indeed but little of novelty to 
recommend them; they were but a kind of re- 
enactment of the follies of the French prophets 
who made their appearance in this country at the 
~ commencement of the last century. | But they were 

vamped up afresh, on the part of their chief pro- — 
 jector, with no ordinary measure of assurance, of 
intellectual energy, and of great reputed sanctity. 
Within their vortex many were drawn who would 
have been thought proof against its influence by all, 
excepting those who had made the vagaries of the 
human mind their study, and marked the obscura- 
tions to which the judgment is liable under the 
powerful influence of sympathy between minds of 
a kindred temperament. Some it would seem 
whom Mr. Hughes knew and loved fell under the 
influence of this delusion, and he thus adverts to 
the topic: ‘‘ There is one new and living way in 
which I trust we shall daily proceed towards the 
Holiest of all. What a privilege it is to receive 
from on high that soundness of mind and that 
warmth of heart which, when united, give a de- 
lightful interest to the Christian character, and 
fortify the believer against the frost of indifference 
on the one hand, and the freaks of fanaticism on 
the other! May no Ignis-fatuus beguile us, or any 
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whom we justly hold dear, into the dheolosical 
wilds which not only subordinate in men’s appre- 
hensions the spirit of the Redeemer’s kingdom to 
its visible array, but render the cause of God a 
laughing stock to the world, and diffuse through 
the church unintelligible jargon, the habits of 
fortune tellers, and the fulminations of distempered 
ire, partly tragical and partly grotesque !”’ 

Since his decease the delusion has become nearly 
dissipated. Some fragments of the mist still hover 
in the atmosphere, but with no appearance of 
approximating to cohesion so as to form another 
vapour. Happy will it be for those for whom the 
region has been cleared, and the tokens of the 
diviners frustrated, if no stupifying effects remain; 
and if the obliquity of their vision. be not such 
as to prevent them from making a proper use of 


_ their powers in the returning light of day. 


SECTION III, 


Controversy t in the Bible Society respecting the Unitarians. 
1829—1831. 


Anorner storm awaited the Bible Society. ‘Tt 
arose out of similar elements to those which had 
produced the former—an assumption of superior 
piety on the part of its agitators ,—an overweening 
and intolerant zeal for orthodoxy, and a great 


desire for change or novelty. They began by 


objecting generally that men of every creed and of 
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no creed were amalgamated together by the loose- 


_ ness of the rules of the Institution ; and in particu- 


lar that the avowed oppugners of our Lord’s Deity 
were admitted to a place in its councils, and among 
its committees and advocates. In reply it was 
granted that these were indeed allowed to be sub- 
scribers, and to assist in the furtherance of the 
object; but it was contended that this, being 
expressly limited to the circulation of the authorized 


version of the Scriptures, its attainment could not. 


be impeded, nor its excellence diminished by the 

acknowledged impropriety of the private senti- 

ments of any such individuals. And it was denied 
that they had been invited to posts of advocacy 
and influence, and that they had, except in rare 
and discountenanced cases, ever availed themselves 
of their connexion with the society forthe hostile 
_ purpose of condemning or overthrowing the estab- 
lished faith. Facts were challenged to support the 
charge in its extent, and challenged in vain. But 
the war-whoop of orthodoxy was set up, and men 
of warm piety but weakj udgment were roused to 


join the leaders, and to constitute altogether a 
‘powerful confederacy. The disingenuous shift was, 


resorted to of charging with disaffection to the 
truth contended for, those whose whole lives and 
labours testified that truth to be dear to their 
hearts, merely because they defended the abstract 
principle of unfettered liberty of conscience, and 
the benefit of universal co-operation in the spread of. 
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the Scriptures. A new and rival society erected 


itself, and the natural desire of the human heart, 


to impose tests and creeds for admission to any 


kind of union where religion was concerned, had its 


full scope. The dissenting secretary deeply felt 
and deplored the evil. In a pamphlet addressed to 
the president (with whom he held frequent con- 
sultations on the subject) and signed ‘‘ Sexagena- 
rius,” he thoroughly sifted the matter, discussed 
the question in all its bearmgs, and shewed the 
true points at issue. With much that was conci- 
liatory in the manner, there was no deficiency of 
decision and spirit in the tone ; and the pamphlet, 
which was published entirely at his own expence, 
went through three extensive editions. It was too 
mild and elaborate to be noticed much in the heat 
of the controversy, but it wrought underground ; 
and though it did not dam up, it impeded the flow 
of the waters of controversy, and considerably 
neutralized their bitterness. ear 

The effervescence has now subsided; and al- 


though a residuum is preserved, indicative of the 


cause and the result, the bulk of the religious. 


community retain their original stations, with — 


accessions from some of the most estimable of the 


not found proof at first against the infection of an. 
over sensitive and controversial spirit, evinced a. 
degree of vigour sufficient to surmount and throw 
it off. _‘‘ You doubtless participate with me,’’ 
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dresses opposed to each other. 


THE UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 


says Mr. Hughes to a dear relative, adverting to the 
annual meeting in 1831, when the great ebullition 


-was made by the innovators, to the credit of none 


of the parties concerned, and found to fail of 
its anticipated effect, —‘‘ You doubtless partici- 
pate with me in the satiatactiny result of yester- 


day’s agitation. The speakers on each side forbore _ 


those personalities which so often disfigure ad- 
May the friends of 


the constitution, and of the administration as ex- 
planatory of it, enjoy their triumph meekly and 


gratefully ; not forgetting at the same time that 


the active zeal which has moved against them is 
still likely to attempt at least the production of 
- measures which, though not successful on the 
whole, may yet involve much embarrassment and 
pain. JI feel that we are pursuing the right 


course, unwilling as I am to fix sweeping imputa- 


tions on those who view the subject in a different 
light. I love B— N—, but I wish 7 see such a 
man the advocate of a better cause.’ : 


At the close of the year he takes_ the following sd 


view of the subsequent proceedings of the band 
of seceding agitators : :-—‘* The Sackville Street 
legions you perceive are preparing to march. 
Fictions, exaggerations, and surmises are the wea- 
pons of their warfare. But already symptoms of 
collision have shewed themselves. Spencer Per- 


grdce, having been put under ban as to an honorary 


cival, their chairman, has received the coup de ay 
) 7, 
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: appointment. Irving and Armstrong are also, I 
4 understand, sent to the right about. The expe- 
4 dients by which the innovators will succeed are the 
| # calumnies propagated in such pamphlets as that 
| which we saw at Worcester. These unfounded 


if statements and ungenerous surmises are among 


K : the most unworthy productions which I could have 
eM supposed it possible for sincere Christians, of the 
j lowest form, to prepare or propagate. They have 


as _ much to answer for, especially as their artifices have 


; already beguiled and alienated so many of our young 
and sensitive admirers. An honourable foe, whe- 
i ther inthe church or in the world, I can esteem. 
| a | But I make no unnatural transition when I pass 
hence to the manifold evils characteristic of this 
a extraordinary age. May crimes and judgments 
ee : be overruled for our moral and ee ameliora- 
tion!” 
dreadful affliction of the cholera rigel at 
ee this time, and lingered in some places to the close 
af i. a of the year. Its course was observed to be gene- 


rally along the shores of great rivers, settling in 
low, damp, and marshy places. Battersea therefore 
became the seat of great alarm on this subject. 


‘ Mr. Hughes was appointed one of a board of health — 
: : for that parish, and exclaims to a friend, in refer- 
i: ence to that topic, ‘‘ Now is the time for testifying ~ 


from house to house ,repentance towards God and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ! What think you of 
Jeremiah xxviii. 16., ‘This year thou shalt die,’ 
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for a new-year’s-evening subject ?” He adds how- 
ever, reverting to the theme in the commencement 
of the year ensuing, ‘‘ As to the cholera, I would 
be neither rash nor cowardly. Apprehension has 
in many a mind exceeded the occasion. How many 
more in sundry places have been carried off by 
typhus than by cholera! Battersea has seldom fur- 
nished so few patients of any class, and not one I 
_ believe infected with this modern pestilence. Such 

_ precautions however as have been officially recom- 
_ mended would be useful were the cholera to bid us 


farewell for ever.”” 


SECTION Iv. 


Attempt to remove him rom Battersea to a Congregation in 


London. 

1831, 1832. 
Artrempts had been renewed previously to this time, 
and were still on foot, to remove Mr. Hughes as a 
pastor from the neighbourhood of Battersea, and to 
fix him in some station in the metropolis. It was 
thought by some of his best and warmest friends 
that his pulpit talents would be much more likely 
-here to attract the class that would be benefited 
by them, and that would justly appreciate them. 
‘The meeting-house in Little Wild Street, where his 
religious sentiments perhaps first received their 
vitality, being at that time destitute of a pastor, and 
ina state greatly needing resuscitation, and being 
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contiguous to the residence of the families of some — 


of his warmest admirers, was fixed upon for the 
purpose. Battersea it was known had long been 
shorn of its ornaments, and but a remnant left of 
the once highly respectable and flourishing, though 


never very numerous community.* Nothing in 


short seemed to remain but old attachments and 


pastoral recollections to fix him to that spot. Yet 
these were found sufficient, as appears from the 


admirable letter written by him to one of the 
gentlemen who had formed themselves into a com- 
mittee to effect and facilitate the object : — 


Battersea, ; ‘ebruary 4th, 1833. 


My pear Sir,—The subject of a letter with 
which you recently favoured me is too grave and 
important to be entertained or dismissed without 
much deliberation and prayer. 

My answer for the present can go no farther than 
to express high and grateful regard, earnest wishes 
on behalf of a society with which I became connected 


_ almost fifty years ago, and a disposition to enter se- 
_Tiously into the merits of a question most interesting 


and most solemn. There are, it is acknowledged, 

circumstances which befriend your kind proposal. 
The sphere of usefulness might, under due culti- 

vation, become rather more extensive than that 


which I at present occupy. 


* 6 Battersea,” says Mr. Hux es, in a ebhe to Mr. Waters, in 
1832, “ Battersea pastures are far from being verdant. I often 
wish that a young man with ‘a heavenly afflatis’ were appointed 
me as a fellow labourer ; believing that such an one would, hu- 
manly speaking, somewhat restore an affectingly dilapidated 
interest. It would give me pleasure to make a poomanny sa- 
crifice, for my oaueeaei are faint.’’ 
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Less time would be employed and less inconve- 
nience occasioned by those attendances in London. 
which are required of me in connexion with the 
Bible Society. 

The entrance upon a new course might prove 
the means of exciting renovated ardour ; especially 
_if I bore with me the consciousness of being swayed 
by unearthly motives, and felt encouraged to hope 
for some unwonted tokens of the Divine approval © 
and benediction. Many opportunities would occur 
for my paying attentions, even more impressive 
than those of former periods. 
__ Finally, though descending the bill of life, there 
has been scarcely any time at which the exercises. 
of the pulpit, either mental or corporeal, cost me: 
less than they do at the time from which I date. | 
Yet, my dear Sir, you will allow much weight to 
- the considerations which recommend my remaining 
where I am. 

I have been permitted to live there thirty-six 
years entirely free from contentions,—as it respects: 
both my neighbours and my congregation. 

- Should the offer of another charge be accepted, 
some members as well as general hearers might 
thenceforward be no more associated with Batter- 
sea than with myself; while the small remainder 
would find it difficult to remunerate in a pecuniary 
way a successor, having no resources except such 
as should arise from their contributions. 

The very circumstance of being placed over a _ 
‘‘ little flock” facilitates my travelling for a well 
known institution of paramount value in my 
estimation—the prospect of serving which with 
diminished efficacy must involve an afflictive disap- 
pointment. 

Some attached friends might take it herd that, in 
a pastoral sense, _— should be given up by one 
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who, as they sect was ready sabbath after 
sabbath to say with the tone of inalienable affec- 
tion, ‘‘ You are in ny heart to live and to die with 

on’ 
’ a connexion, I may add, upheld through the 
greater part of a somewhat extended life, must, 
whenever it may terminate,.be followed by emo- — 
tions on each side in no qecanary degree oppressive 
and appalling. 
Once more,—the depression which would result, 

were a failure to attend the proposed experiment, 
would almost inevitably be more severe than that 
produced by existing discouragements at Battersea 
—a place whither Divine Providence seemed to 
direct me before this century began,—where mercy 
has abounded towards me and others, and whence, 
with all the circumstances of the case before me, | 
could not retire without imagining at least in the 
discomforts of another situation the displeasure of 
God resting upon me as a deserter of my proper post. 
Thus have I brought into view the rival aspects © 
of this important affair; hoping that the path of 
duty will be made clear, and my Aiea 8 regu- 
lated by the discovery, 

I am, my dear Sir, affectionately yours, 


J. Hueues. 
W. L. Smith, Esq. 


It seems that the flock at Battersea, small as it was; 
could not hear of the probable removal of its shep- 
herd without alarm. There are ties of feeling pro- 
duced by long intercourse between a minister and 
his people of the tenderest and strongest kind. 
The imagination shudders at the thought of their 
being rent asunder. Another voice may be more 
melodious, but it wants the well known, familiar, 
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and long-endeared accents of the former. A youth- 
ful vigour and vigilance may be substituted for de- 
clining strength, but there cling around them none: 
of those tender reminiscences, those endeared asso- 
ciations, that mellowness and richness which give 
to the autumn of life its grace and invest it with a 
pensive but yet most powerful and delicious charm. 
On the other hand, the rooted affections of the mi- 
nister want no new soil in which to strike and ex- 
pand themselves, and are averse to removal from 
the one which by long use has become completely. 
congenial. There comes a period in life when the 
heart no longer desires the cultivation of new friend- 
ships, and loves to revel only amongst the rem- 
nants of its former associates.* When our friend 
therefore had come to the decision which his pru-_ 
dence and his judgment no less than his affection 
prompted, he felt bound to relieve the apprehen- 


sions of his little band, and to renew still more — 


effectually the understanding that had long been 


established between them. ae 
Battersea, February 28th, 1833.. 


My pedr Friznps,—I offer you my warm ac- 
knowledgments for the very respectful and kind 


'™ A suspicion having been suggested of the extreme paucity 
of converts under Mr. Hughes’s ministry at Battersea, an hum- 
ble member of that community, whose tender regard for her 
pastor made her solicitous for his honour, thus repels it in a letter 
to one of his friends: “ Perhapstthere may not be many who 
like myself could date the time and state the words which first 
impressed their minds from his lips. Yet I know several who 
ean truly call him their spiritual father; and poor as Battersea ts, 

it has been the birth-place of many a Christian.” —Mary Haines. 
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communication which was forwarded to me early: in 
the course of the last week. 

From what has passed at your two mosbinuhs 
and from my answer to Mr. Smith (which accom- 
panies these lines) you will learn enough of the 
case as originally presented to my own mind, and 
will easily account for its being brought distinetly 
under your notice. 

The important subject has I trust received both 
from you and myself deliberate consideration, and in 
our best moments been borne by us to the throne of 
Divine grace, whence flows the wisdom which is pro- 
fitable to direct. Some excellent individuals residing 
in other neighbourhoods had, for some time past, 
reflected with concern on the diminished number 
of attendants in our chapel, and on the local cir- 
cumstances which, in consequence of death and 
removals, excluded the probability of any material 


increase. While thus occupied it occurred to them 


that although the church in Little Wild Street 
was reduced to a still lower condition, it presented 
symptoms of encouragement in the wish expressed 
by several that an experiment might be made by a 


‘minister who they were pleased to think would 
_ from various causes, without expecting a large con- 


gregation, obtain regular hearers sufficiently nu- 
merous to constitute a new sphere of exertion — 
somewhat more widely influential than the old one. 
And they seemed to have inferred, that if such 
were also his opinion, his duty would be to quit 


his present situation: though they must have been 


aware that so serious a step could hardly be taken 


without much hesitancy, and could not be taken 


at all without many a pang. My Christian friends, 


I have examined these suggestions ; and so far 
they have weight with me, that were I a stranger 


from a distance, having not the least connexion 
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with cither inl the: churches in question, rea- 
sonings would probably terminate in favour of 
London. But it is not so with me: I feel rooted 
here. The seed sown around me for more than 
thirty-six y ears has not been altogether unproduc- 
tive, as it presen either the dead or the living ; 
God has bestowed the blessing of unbroken peace 
on this long established connexion ; a few persons 
not as yet members of the church, inspire a hope 
that they will become such; the prospect of fur- 
ther loss and disappointment i in this little vineyard, 
if occasioned by my retiring from it, would inflict 
- anguish, and perhaps misgivings, even in the 
event of my presiding over a prosperous church ; 

finally, you have within a few days transmitted 
such expressions of attachment, and of an,anxious 
wish to retain me in your service, that the 


scale is decidedly turned, and, as [ venture to 


believe, by the Divine hand. I therefore continue 
to be yours, and you continue to. be mine; and 
may it become more and more evident: that . the 
union thus recognised on; earth is indeed ratified in 
heaven. When submitting the expediency of en- 
gaging an assistant I had no reference to the 
diminution of my own labours, which a gracious 
Providence permits me, to go through without 
injury and without fatigue ; indeed the kind of co- 
adjutorship which was kept in view would I 
believe stimulate me to greater diligence and _ zeal, 


_ while for the highest interests of our neighbour- 


hood, two, if well consorted, must obviously. be 
better than one; and it is my earnest wish that 
my heart may ever be free from the vanity and 
from the selfish jealousy which might induce me 
as I grow older to think it strange that men should 


impute to me that mental decay which is almost ~— 


sure to be characteristic of a man far advanced in 


a 


ment of your piety. 


Schools, and to the Bible Associations. 
rejoice to find that week evening services could be 
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ears, and moving with dim eyes and trembling 
limbs over the ground beneath which his humiliated 
body-will soon be laid. 

It gratifies me to reflect that as far as ‘‘ lucre”’ 
is concerned, the notion of a bargain, a complaint, 
or even a request, has been kept far aloof. I can 
hardly persuade myself to approach a subject which 
I can with so much confidence leave entirely with 
you; no measure contemplated by me will be 
precipitated,—none will be proposed which you are 


likely to disapprove,—none which will involve an 


inconvenient pressure On your resources. 

And now, my dear friends, suffer the word of 
exhortation. I would bespeak, allowing for strong 
obstacles, your constant attendance whether I be 
present with you or unavoidably absent ; I should 
recommend more fellowship, bearing on your secu- 
lar interests, your kindly feelings, and the advance- 
I request continued and 


enlarged’ attentions to the Sabbath and daily 
I should 


advantageously maintained all the year round; and 
that frequent visits, like those paid by the Christian 
Instruction Society, could be extended over all this 
village. It is of course my duty to urge the ex- 
emplification of all Christian principles and tem- 
pers ; and the punctual observance of private and 
family devotion. May we often petition God on— 
each other’s behalf ; and may you and all others, 
heads of families, children and servants, that shall 
from time to time meet me in God’s earthly courts, 
meet me also, when those courts shall be destroyed, 
in -the Temple ‘‘not made with hands, eternal in 


the heavens i 


I am, my dear friends, 
Your affectionate Pastor. 
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GROTION 
Indications of declining health—last journey for the Bible Society— 
return to town—rapid and fatal progress of his disorder. 
1882, 1883. | 


Bur the time of Mr. Hughes’s departure was 
now at hand. His earthly career was drawing to 
a close. Of this, few or no indications had been 
given to himself or’ his friends by any marked © 
alteration in his health, vigour, or feelings,—save 
only a pain in one part of his foot, not sufficient to 
restrain his movements, and presenting nothing 
alarming in appearance, yet baffling all efforts to 
subdue or even alleviate it for any length of time. 
His mind however evidently preserved its tone, 
and to him who pens these lines he observed about | 
this time that he never spoke or preached with — 
less fatigue. ‘I feel,” said he, ‘‘ as if I could 
speak or preach all day without any sensible de- 
ficiency of the requisite strength, either bodily or 
mental.” To others, he might have presented a 
different appearance. They might have observed 
a prevailing languor both in utterance and thought, 
not so perceptible indeed in him as in others pre- 
viously more impassioned and vivacious, but still 
discernible. There was nothing however that 
would have made it prudent in him to meditate a 
cessation of exertion, or the commencement of a 
gradual withdrawment of himself from public 
“notice. He was not at that period of life, nor in 
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that state of decline, which would justify the fear 
of his continual appearance upon the stage being 


ascribed to the effect of custom and the desire of 
notice surviving the loss of power to interest, or 
of his being supposed to throw himself upon the 


\ 
memory of former services for a patient and en- 


couraging toleration to appear and to act, rather 


_than upon any expectation of new benefit and 
- gratification to be derived from his exertions. No, 


he was saved from that sensible declination in 


himself, and that perception of it by others which 


would have made his future active services to be 
thus indifferent, and dependant for their notice 
upon the suffrages of kindness. : 
Early therefore in July, 1833, he set out on a 
long journey to Wales and other places on behalf 
of the Bible Society. He had not proceeded far 
however before he became sensible of the great 
probability of an alarming increase in his malady. 
The pain in his foot increased, attended with great 
depression and general languor. It was found in 
the issue to have originated in a deficiency of 
vitality, and a want of constitutional power to 


- supply the system with strength and nourishment. 


Of course the attempt to surmount it by air, 


exercise, and the application of the mind to the 


most interesting subjects, proved futile, and only 
the means of augmenting the disorder. He retired 
therefore from a meeting at Brockwear, in South 
Wales, the last he ever attended, to the house of 
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a well known friend in the beautiful vale of Abbey 


Tintern, and near to the venerable pile of that name ; 


‘the fragments of whose silvery architecture and pic- 


turesque ruins grace the scene, and bring back, as 


hy enchantment, the memory of distant ages. 


From this spot the suffering secretary thus wrote 
to his friend and colleague, Mr. Tarn, in London :— 


| Abbey Tintern; July 15th, 1833. 
‘Dean SiR, —wWith some difficulty I have reached 


_ the house of Mr. Brown, a kind friend, resident in 


this place. But a complaint in my right foot of 
long continuance has been painfully 

my movements from place to place ; so that I shall 
be forced, with deep concern, to abandon my route, 
after making an effort to speak at Monmouth 


to-morrow. 


To this dispensation, as it respects both the 
cause and myself, I wish to bow with filial sub- 


mission. I shall.aim at reaching home on Thurs- 
day or Friday, ~but fear that the journey will 


heighten the existing symptoms. 


I write for the purpose of requesting you to 
_ Inform our official friends along the whole line that 


it will be impossible for me-to visit them. The 
information however to Chepstow and Cheltenham 
needs not be sent till you hear again from me. 

If you can make provision for the Monmouth- 


shire meetings, you will transmit the name of. the 


visitor on as early a day as possible, 
I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 


J. Hueues. 
Excuse 


This letter, almost illegible, obviously from the 


tremulousness of the hand which inscribed it, and 
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the only one ever seen of his, orthographically in- 
correct in two places, giving proof of the shock 
his mind and spirits had received from this the 


- first intimation of the suspension of his exertions, 


was followed by the succeeding one from the same 


place to his son :— 


ates Tintern, July o3rd, 1833. 


My pear Groncr,—For several past days I have 
cherished the hope that the next day would witness 
a movement towards Battersea. But I must re- 


main a prisoner, at least this one day more. Not 


that even to-morrow the medical attendant will 
more than half consent to my departure, and as 
for the good family here they would fain persuade 
me to make their house my home till the signs of 
convalescence become more satisfactory. Were 
your mother, yourself, and Anne, with the children 


around me, I should fee the propriety of or 


rather lying still awhile longer. 

If I reach Bath to-niorrow, I may be able to 
proceed to the end of my journey on the following 
day. My feelings at Bath will go far in the way 
of determining this point. The suffering toe is 
next to the great one on the right foot, and has 
been chafed by its neighbour. Disease has been 
in the habit, evinced by languid circulation, for 
many weeks, and even months. A rough walk on 
Saturday week brought on the crisis. At first a 
lotion was applied; soon afterwards recourse was 
had to poultices, which have been applied morning 
and evening ever since. A slight discharge of 


’ blood or lymph goes on continually; the part is 
- excoriated, and my nights have of late been for the 


most part sleepless. I am recommended to recur 
to animal food and to take a glass of wine. 
So much for the affliction—the call for —_— 
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Many are the mitigations of my case. In general 
health I am what you would wish me to be; I 
have every suitable attention; if I have broken 
down, it is in a good cause. I have had two op- 
portunities of addressing twelve or fourteen persons 
collected in my chamber. I have been visited by 
four pious clergymen, and my mind has been on 
the whole tranquil ; I can read several pages with- 
out intermission ; and my reflections, acknowledg- 
ments, and supplications, seem to have engaged 
my heart more than during the period immediately 
antecedent to what.is now come upon me. 

How necessary it is to be a Christian! Few, 
alas! lay this to heart while exempt from pain, 
infirmity, and care. May you prove an honourable 
exception. To what extent of physical endurance 
I may be called before we meet, and what may be 
the issue of my complaint, I would leave with the | 
wisest and the best of Beings. May he but make 
me and mine his faithful and submissive servants ; 
then we shall at last be happy. Remember me to 
. your mother, and to the whole group on Lavender 

Hill, and believe me, my dear son, 
Your affectionate father, 


JosePpH Hugues. 


A third letter informed his friends of his arrival 
at Bath. But inconceivably painful was the jour- 
ney thither. Of this he retained an excruciating 
remembrance on the bed of death. ‘‘ Oh,” said he © 
_ to the writer, grasping his hand, as if to give weight 
tite the-expression, ‘‘ Oh the agony of that voyage 
across the Severn !” 

To Bath his wife and son repaired without 
delay, and were grieved to discover that his disease — 
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worea most alarming appearance. Indications how- 


ever of amendment were thought to present them- 


selves ; and these, together with the unwearied 
attentions and affectionate treatment of the family 
whose inmate he was, infused a cheering hope 
amidst the gloomy anticipations of his immediate 
relatives. At this period Mr. Hughes had no sus- 
picion of the danger of the case, ‘‘ no sombre anti- 
cipations as to the result,” as he himself declared to 
his son. His hours of confinement were enlivened 


and improved by the almost daily visits of his old 
and valued friend Mr. Jay ; but his medical attend- 


ants prudently restrained the anxious wishes of 
many others who would have gladly tendered their 
sympathy and assistance in person. On returning to 
town, his son consulted Mr. Travers on the case, 


-who, without hesitation, pronounced unfavourably 


of the issue, and held out not a gleam of hope that 
he would recover. In consequence of this opinion, 
and the valuable advice and suggestion of one of 
Mr. Hughes’s best and oldest friends, his son 
returned to Bath with an invalid carriage, and 


’ brought him with all possible expedition to his own 


house, as more quiet and retired than that of his 
father’s. He staid there for sixteen days, and was 
partially visited by a few intimate friends and 
ministers; but every day it became more and 
more necessary to enjoin the same restrictions as 
at Bath. For a week or more he was enabled to 
pray aloud with the assembled family in the miorn- 
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ing, but unequal to this exer- 
tion. Even till this period he was indulging the idea 
that he might yet recover. Ina letter which he dic- 
tated to the Committee of the Bible Society, offering 
. his official resignation, he speaks of having “ some 
hopes of being restored to a measure of activity 
and usefulness.” The members of his family 
made it a daily practice to read to him, as he 
should desire, portions of the Bible and of. other 

religious books; but the mental fatigue on the — 
part of the sufferer first shortened, and gradually 
put an end to these exercises. It must also be re- 
membered that at this period of the disease Mr. — 
‘Hughes suffered a constant wearying pain, which 
depressed his spirits occasionally, and destroyed 

the pleasure which otherwise he might have 
derived from the intercourse of. his friends and 


the conversation of those immediately about him. ~ 


Yet amidst the acutest pains not a murmur escaped 
his lips; and in his occasional dictation of letters 
he preserved that exactness and precision and pro- 
_ priety of diction which are discernible in every line 
that proceeded from his pen. The same method and 
order of thought were also evinced in the remarks 
that casually dropped from his lips. On his son’s 
commenting upon the patience with which he sub- 
mitted to the affliction that it had pleased God to lay 
upon him, he rejoined: ‘* to murmur and complain 
_ is,—first, useless ; secondly, wicked ; thirdly, posi- 
_ tively injurious ;” yet, at the very moment of — 
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4 speaking, the twinges of pain were convulsing his. 
4 frame, and his voice sunk from exhaustion, Nor 
of - was he less prompt in his reference to the Holy — 
i” ; : Scriptures ; neither as yet had his memory in any 
wise been impaired. In an incidental conversation 
ta the remark having been made, that no man ought 
ie to be the subject of condemnation or of praise from 
the vicious or virtuous character of his parents, he 
—  said,—‘‘ How well has Ezekiel put that sentiment : 


cis, Me ‘ the son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
— | neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son ; 
] 4 a the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon 
ia a him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
i him.’” A few days afterwards he perceived from 
the treatment which was adopted by his medical 


on 


. | advisers, as well as from the manner and language 
xf | of those about him, that his case was deemed hope- 
| less. His faith and patience however never deserted 
R a | : him; on the contrary, the consideration of the 
—) mercies which were mingled with his sorrows, and 
a | the abundant consolations supplied by the God 

oe | whom he had served, imbued his mind with more 
| 3 | than resignation to the Divine will. ‘‘ If,” saidhe, 


= 


on Sunday, Aug. 11th,—“ if the Portico to Heaven 
be so ample, what must be the Temple itself !’’ 


= 
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the same conversation he observed, that .‘‘ this 
5 disease was the thorn in his flesh, and that it had 


visited him just at the season when his external 
circumstances were most promising,” referring. to 
the anticipated pleasure of being surrounded by 
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his family and grandchildren. He also adverted to 

the satisfaction felt by a man on the eve of life, in | 
being free from all troublesome theological ques- 
tions, whereby a smooth exit, undisturbed by 
‘speculation, was granted to the spirit. It was 
observed by a friend, ‘* that it must be peculiarly 
gratifying to know that'so many kind friends made 
affectionate inquiries, and felt so deep a sympathy 
in his affliction.”” Mr. Hughes added, ‘‘ and shall 
not the Friend of my friends watch over me, with | 
his parental eyes ?” 

The patience of Mr. Hughes was not the result 
of apathy and indifference. ‘‘ Christianity is not — 
Stoicism,” he one day observed to his son ; and he 
shewed it to be a rational calmness. Several times 
during his affliction he recounted dreams or reveries, 
in which he imagined that an ‘‘ universal effort was 
made to emancipate him from his disease ;” nor 
was he without anxiety about the opinions ws his | 
medical men. 

On the 17th of August, the sufferer was re- 
moved to his own residence. He was now much 
weakened, and his spirits consequently unequal to 
any effort. He took no notice of either persons or 
objects ; but the change was in no way prejudicial. 

In a few days the painful task. devolved on his 
son to communicate the ultimate report of Mr. 


_ Travers respecting his situation, and to lay before 


him the dreadful alternative of submitting to am-— 


_putation with its attendant risks, or suffering the 
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disease to take its course. He received the intel- 
ligence with the greatest composure, and after a 
short period for deliberation, declared for the latter 
alternative, ‘‘ unwilling,” as he expressed himself, 
‘“* to leave the world in a storm.”’ — 

From this period, Sept. 15th, he gradually sunk 


in strength ; his appetite failed ; happily also his 


pain was much mitigated, and latterly left him 
altogether. Having adjusted his temporal affairs, 
he expressed his satisfaction at having nothing left 
to disturb his peace of mind. ‘‘ There are two- 
accounts,”’ he said, ‘‘ an earthly one, which I have 
settled; and one isa to be concluded with my 
heavenly Father.”’ 

He desired his son to write to his old and valued 
friend, Mr. Foster, and acquaint him ‘‘ that his 
life was quivering in the socket.” He heard with 


peculiar satisfaction the reply of that eminent man, 
and when his son read the following words from 


his letter, ‘‘ but oh! my dear friend, whither is it 
that you are going—where is it that you will be a 


few short weeks or days hence?” he lifted up -his. 


hands as if to give effect to the reply, ‘‘ to Heaven 
I am going—there to dwell with God .and with 
Christ and the spirits of just men made perfect ;” 
adding at its conclusion, ‘‘ there is genius and 
piety ; I am glad you elicited that letter.”’* 

On another occasion, when receiving assistance _ 
from his surgeon and attendants, he said, ‘‘ there 
are many but one Saviour.” 


* See p. 364. 
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On 25th September, a marked change took 
place for the worse ; the evening before, he was — 
not only cheerful but said to his son, ‘‘ If it were 
not gs my foot, I could be almost merry among — 
you.” Healso then, as wellas on other occasions; 
alluded to his previous locomotive habits, and the 
constant excitement of his whole life, as making 
his confinement more wearisome by the greatness 
of its contrast. The trial was greater to him; 
Inasmuch as he had not undergone the processes 
of encroaching age ; which, in many instances, at 
first weakens, then confines by little and little,— 
impairing and undermining, and at length destroy- 
ing. On the other hand, Mr. Hughes was in the 
midst of his useful career, and had chalked out, as 
appears from’ his pocket-book, a succession of 
Biblical journeys, when it pleased God —— 
to arrest him and disqualify him for the. work. 

_ His end was now evidently approaching. He 
had long disused any solid food, and his measure 
of liquid stimulant was diminished as the act of 
swallowing became more and more difficult. His 
memory betrayed symptoms of failure; he had 
indeed for several weeks fost all calculation of 
time, as to the month and days of the week, and 
now he was often delirious and rambling, partly 
from the influence of opiate draughts, and partly 
from his great exhaustion and excessive bodily 
weakness. Yet at intervals of self-possession, when 
awake from the long drowsiness or languid sleep 
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which broke the perception of his weakness, the 
train of his thoughts was evidently directed to the 
felicities which awaited him, and after which he — 


‘seemed ardently to aspire. ‘‘ One day less from 


the termination of my sufferings,” was his repeated 
expression, as evening after evening closed upon 
On Sunday, September 29th, his relatives were in 


hourly expectation of his decease ; and his afflicted 


wife, who had throughout exemplified the most 
assiduous and affectionate care, and who had been 
most mercifully supported to discharge, without 
sinking, by day and by night, the arduous duties 
which devolved upon her, needed in that expectation 
all the consolations and comforts administered by 
a kind and pious friend who had for some time 
given her invaluable aid, in order to prepare her 
for the trying hour. It pleased God however to 
suffer the patient to linger on yet a few days. 
During the day he spoke but few words, and in 
a tone almost inaudible. On the day following 
articulation became still more difficult. To his son 
he said, ‘‘ good bye,”’ which were the last words 
distinctly heard from him. He made efforts to 
speak afterwards, but they were for the most part 
ineffectual. After this he swallowed a wine glass 
of liquid at very long intervals and with much 
difficulty, and at last moisture was conveyed by 
means of a feather to his parched lips. On Thurs- 
‘day evening, October 3rd, the tokens of death were 
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more decidedly visible. He appeared to suffer, but 
it is believed and hoped that he was insensible. His 
end at. last was most peaceful. At ten minutes 
before ten he drew his last breath, and expired 
without a struggle and without a sigh, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his _ 


SECTION 
‘Recollected particulars of the closing scene. 


Soon after his arrival at his gon’s’ wise he on 
whom has devolved the task of drawing up this 
imperfect sketch heard for the first time of his” 
illness. He hastened to the spot on the next 
morning, accompanied by a mutual friend, J. 
_ Bailey, Esq., of Berkeley Square, and found his 
fears too sadly realized. In the prospect of leaving 


3 home for some time, and uncertain whether he 


should ever meet his lamented friend again in this — 
world, he could not be refused admittance into his 
chamber.* There he lay, pale and emaciated ; but 
his eye was instantly lighted up with affection, and 
holding out his hand, he exclaimed, ‘*‘ I thought you 


* The prevention of visitors from the commencement of his 
illness to its close was carried to a great length. Not by the 
wish or even with the knowledge of the patient. Some uneasi- 
ness has been felt ont the account, but there can be no mistake 
as to the cause of it,—an over anxiety to preserve his last days 

aceful, And there is this peculiarity in the case to oe 
if not to justify it,—so exceedingly numerous were his 
and so tenderly solicitous about him, that a partial sieilaliia “or 
_ some would have opened the way for others, and rendered im- 
a restraint indispensable for 
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would come to see me.”” What followed was com- 
mitted immediately afterwards to paper, and is 
given in the form in which it was taken down. 

Memorandum :—Saw dear Mr. Hughes, Aug. 


8th, ‘I thought,’ said he, ‘you would come and — 


see me, when you’ knew I was ill;—O the. 
pain, the agony of crossing the Severn with that 
foot! My mind has sustained the character of 
equanimity —His mercy, and His readiness to 
forgive, to comfort, and to bless, prevent every 
other feeling! I gather an argument from pain 
formyreligion. An infidel under it must say,—It 
may be temporary; I may recover!” But could | 
he say what I can—It was right that it came; — 
—I shall have support ;—and, HOWEVER IT MAY 
1ssvE it shall be well!’ When I said in prayer— 

‘may we meet happily, here or hereafter,’ he sald 
cheeringly—‘ O yes, O yes, O yes.’ ” 

A friend who watched at his bedside transmitted 


the following more minute account of the transac- 


tions of the dying chamber to his son :— 


My DEAR KIND FriEnp ,—Agreeably to promise 
I have been musing over the expressions of your 
excellent father during my sojourn under his roof ; 


and though delivered in extreme weakness, they 


have made a lasting impression on my mind. Oh 
may I be an humble follower of him who through 
faith and patience is now inheriting the promises, 
and be among them who shall be the j ie and crown 
of his rejoicing! To him, under God, I owe every 
thing that I enjoy spiritually ; ; and during my stay 


with him in his last moments at Battersea he | 
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aed me to hold fast my profession; saying 
‘‘ you shall know if you follow on to know the 
3 Lord. ’’ He expressed his desire that I might often 

remind your mother of the word trust. I feel that — 
I cannot do justice, in writing, to his words ; but 
you will excuse, and make up my want of educa- 
tion. I will begin with my first interview, on 
_. Friday night, September 13th. He said ‘‘ Mary, 
a disciple and friend of the Saviour, I am glad 

you are come to us in affliction. This is a try- 
ing dispensation; but there is so much mercy 
mixed with it! Oh help me to praise my God!” 
The next- morning Mrs. Hughes asked where she | 
should read; he said ‘‘ the 15th of Exodus ;” he 
afterwards repeated the second verse, and referred 
_ to the twenty-third and two following verses, say- 

ing, ‘‘the waters of Marah at this time are 
sweetened with the consolations of the Gospel ;” 
adding, ‘‘ Thy word can bring a sweet relief for 
every pain I feel.” Mrs. Hughes speaking of the 
medical attendant’s skill and attention, and her 


confidence that he would do every thing in his 


_ power, I reminded her that it was very pleasant to 

have the advice and assistance of such a person, 
but to know the great Physician was always at . 

hand, who with His love and power could pour in 
— the heavenly balm of His rich consolations, was 
much .better. Mrs. Hughes fearing I should say 
too much, and that it would fatigue him, observed, 
~ =. Hughes has all that in himself ; his mind is 
fully engaged with the subject.” oy want,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ to hear more of my Saviour. Mary may 
speak, or read a verse or two of a hymn,” and he 
‘then repeated,— 


“ Is not His name melodious still 


To my attentive ear? — 
Doth not each pulse with pleasure beat 
My voice to 
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_ After seeing his foot dressed, I repeated, 


When not e’en friendship’ gentle aid 
‘Can heal the wounds disease has made, 
} _ Oh! this shall check the rising sigh,— 
That Jesus is for ever nigh. © 


- He said, “‘ Yes, Jesus is for ever nigh—my pre- 
cious Saviour, my God is here.” Asking him in the 
morning how he felt, ‘‘ Happy! happy! Can you 
tell me how itis I am so happy ?”’ I replied, ‘* it is 
the peace of God—it is the gift of his dear Son.” 
He said ‘‘ it was a precious legacy ‘my peace ; 
leave with you—my peace I give unto you;’ 
want to praise my heavenly Father more for ; 
all his mercies.”” At another time he said, ‘‘I am 
going the way of all flesh ; the Lord says, ‘ Leave 
thy fatherless children, and I will preserve them 
alive, and let thy widows trust in me.’” At ano- 
ther time, ‘‘ How much have I to be thankful for 
under this affliction! I have the sympathy of kind 
friends, I have many comforts that others have not, 
and I have communion with my God. It is not per- 
mitted me to cherish exultation, but Iam merci- 
fully kept in a peaceful frame. How blessed are 
they whose God is the Lord! My dear Saviour 
was once a suffering friend; now he is a sympa- © 
+thizing friend.—He knows my frame.”’ 

Another time he told me to praise God on behalf 
of Mrs. Hughes. ‘‘ Is not this another mercy, that 
‘she is so wonderfully kept up; her personal ex- 
ertions are very great; what should I have done 
without her in this extremity!” I will also, I said, 
praise God that you have been able to manifest so 
much patience in so much suffering. With his 
little strength he exclaimed, ‘‘ Do not,—do not 
flatter me ;’"—I assured him it was not flattery, but 
for the praise and glory of Him whose divine 
was evidently supporting him, and keeping him 
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from ‘complaining, as we all that witnesséd his af- 
flictions could testify. After some wandering he 
_ said, ‘‘ Mary you must often speak a word of con- — 
solation ; repeat a verse from scripture, ora line of 
a hymn. » | repeated the 9th and 10th verses of 
the x11th of 2nd Corinthians. He said, ‘‘ That 
Christ’s own power may rest on me! I believe it 
does.”” At another time, ‘‘ My strength shall be 
made perfect.” He could not from weakness often 
get through aline. I read the 105th Hymn.— 
‘* Heaven is a prepared place for a prepared people ; ; 
pray for that preparation—pray for a new heart.” 
After wandering, he said, ‘‘ Oh! pity my wander- 
- ing; Oh! my heavenly Father ! let me not wander 
from thee my God!” Mrs. H. standing by with 
me, he said, ‘‘ Walk in humility ; live not to your- 
selves ; live much for others. May the Lord bless 
you and guide you. Did you ever pray for a new 
heart ?” Speaking of his little flock, ‘‘ Give my 
love to them ; tell them that I bear them on my 
heart.” He at different times repeated the follow- 
_ing parts of some well known hymns:— — 


«¢ Jesus, my all, to heaven is gone ; 5 
He whom I fix my hopes upon.’ 


_« All my sorrows left below, 
_ And earth exchang’d for heaven.” 


« Safe into the haven guide; 
Oh! receive my soul at — 


‘These hymns are a good ladies to the church, 
but not to be compared with Christ’s legacy.” 
On the evening of the Wednesday week before his 
departure, a candle being brought into the room, . 
I asked if the light was too much ; ‘‘ No;’’ he said, 
_ pointing with his finger to the skies, “there is a 
_ light which no mortal eye can behold!” I read 
the 19th verse of the txth of Isaiah ; he said, ‘I 
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long tobe emancipated.” After asking the time 
of the day, he would say, ‘‘ so much nearer to the 
kingdom.” Speaking of his decease he said, ‘‘ it is 
a fixed time, but to us unknown. ‘ Be ye ready, 
for ye know not when the Son of man cometh.’ ” 
I think it was the Friday or Saturday before his 
departure that he said, ‘‘ 1 am in some dismay as it 
regards the future ; I do not mean as it respects 
another world ; there is nothing dark behind.” I 
fear lest I should in the trying hour dishonour God 
by any expression indicating impatience.” I said, 
‘That grace which has been manifest in your life, 
and triumphed in your affliction, will support you, 
and triumph in your death ;”’ he said, ‘‘ I know 
that His grace is sufficient for all things, in life and 
death.”’ If time would permit, I could write many 
sentences which he uttered in extreme weakness. 
You know, my dear Sir, how his mind was engaged 
in the season of weakness and delirium, how he 
would talk of his beloved Society, and the emanci- 
pation ; also when he could not speak, the lifting up 
of his eyes and hands showed his devotions were 
_ kept up, and I distinctly heard him on peered say, 
mount—I fly !— 


a 


The letter referred to as forwarded to him by his 
friend Mr. Foster, the editor is happy in being per- 
mitted to subjoin—a letter which leaves it hard to 
determine whether the feelings of the writer or of 
the receiver were most to be envied. 

Stapleton, September 18th, 1833. 

In conveying a few sentences for the last time to 


_my dear old friend, I wish to be allowed to say why © 
such a token of sympathy and affection is so stg 


Returning from a long excursion in North Wales 
very near the time of your removal to London, I 
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- was surprised and grieved at the report of your 
severely afflicted situation at Bath. My impulse 
to go thither was repressed by the information that 


no one was admitted to see you. After hearing ~ 


_ successive accounts, I wrote a few lines of inquiry | 
to Mr. Evill; and was answered that you had just 
been removed to London,—with a promise of send- 
ing me the information they should receive, which 
has been done. During the subsequent time I have 
withheld from writing to you partly by informa- 
tion that your great weakness rendered every un- — 
usual intervention painful to you ; and partly by a 
report confidently affirming that you had left this — 
t, and previously to receiving 

esterday a fr from you through the hands_ 
of Mr. R. Cottle, I had determined to write to Mr. | 
George, and put it at his discretion whether to new 
you the letter. 

_ The thought of my dear and ever faithful friend as 
now standing at the very verge of life, has repeat- 
edly carried me back in memory to the period of our 
youth, when more than forty years since we were 
brought into habitual society ; and the cordial esteem 
‘and attachment which have survived undiminish- 

ed through so long a lapse of time and so much 
separation. Then we sometimes conjectured, but 
in vain, what might be the course appointed us to 
run, and how long, and which might first come to 
the termination. Now the far greater part of that 
unknown appointment has been unfolded and ac- 
complished. To me a little stage further remains 
under the darkness; you, my dear friend, have a — 
clear sight almost to the concluding point. And 
while I feel the deepest pensiveness in beholding 
where you stand, with but a step between you and 
death, but emphatically congratulate you. 
I have often felt great complacency in your behalf, 
in ag Of of the course through which Providence 
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has led you,—complacency in regard to the great 
purpose of life, its improvement, its usefulness, and 
its discipline and preparation for a better world: 
You are I am sure-grateful to the Sovereign Dis. 
oser in the review of it. You have had the hap- 
piness of faithfully and zealously performing a great 
and good service, and can rejoice to think that 
your work is accomplished, with a humble confi- 
dence that the Master will say, ‘‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant,” while you will gratefully 
exult in ascribing all to his own Sovereign mercy 
in Jesus Christ. 

But, oh! my dear friend, whither is it that you 
are going? where is it that you will be a few short 
weeks or days hence? I have affecting cause to 
think and to wonder concerning that unseen world; 
to desire, were it permitted to mortals, one glimpse 
of that mysterious economy, to ask innumerable 
questions to which there is no answer—what is 
the manner of existence,—of employment,—of so- 
ciety, —of remembrance,—of anticipation, of all the 
surrounding revelations to our departed friends ? 
to think that she, * so long and so 
recently with me here, so beloved but now so to- 

withdrawn and absent—that she experimen- 
tally knows all that I am in vain inquiring! 

And a little while hence, you, my friend, will 
be an object of the same solemn meditations and 
wondering inquiries. It is most striking to con- 
sider—to realize the idea—that you, to whom I am 
writing these lines, who continue yet among mor- 
tals, who are on this side of the awful and mysteri- 
ous veil,—that you will be in the midst of these 
grand realities, beholding the marvellous manifes- 
tation, amazed and transported at your new and 
happy condition of existence, while ‘your friends 


Mrs. Foster. 
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are feeling the pensiveness of ;your absolute and 


_- final absence, and thinking how, but just now as it — 
were, you were with them. . 


But we must ourselves follow you to’see what 
it is that the emancipated spirits who have obtained 
their triumph over death and all evil through the 
blood of the Lamb find awaiting them in that 
nobler, and happier realm of the Great Master’s 
empire ; and I hope that your removal will be to 


s your other friends and to me a strong additional 


excitement, under the influence of the Divine Spirit, 
to apply ourselves with more earnest zéal to the 
grand business of our high calling. 

It is a delightful thing to be assured on the 
authority of revelation of the perfect conscious-— 
ness, the intensely awakened faculties, and all the 
capacities and causes of felicity of the faithful in 
that mysterious separate state; and on the same Y 
evidence, together with every other rational pro- 
bability, to be confident of the re-union of those 
who have loved one another and their Lord on 
earth. How gloomy beyond all expression were 
a contrary. anticipation ! 

My friend feels in this concluding day of bis 
sojourn on earth the infinite value of that blessed 
_ faith which confides alone in the great Sacrifice for 
sin,—the sole medium of pardon and reconcilement 
and the ground of immortal hope ; this has always 
been to you the very vitality of the Christian 
religion; and it is so—it is emphatically so—to 
me also. 

I trust you will be mercifully supported,—the 

heart serene, and if it may be, the bodily pain 
mitigated during the remaining hours, and the 
still sinking weakness of the mortal frame; and I 
would wish for you also, and in compassion to the 
feelings of your attendant relatives, that you may 
be favoured SO far as to have a gentle dismission ; 
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_ but as to this you will humbly say “ Thy will be 


I know that I shall partake of your kindest 
wishes and remembrance in your prayers,—the few 
more prayers you have yet to offer before you go. 
When I may follow you, and, I earnestly hope, 
rejoin you in a far better world, must be left to a 
decision that cannot at the most be very remote; 
for yesterday completed my sixty-third year. I 
deplore before God my not having lived more 
devotedly to the grand purpose ; and do fervently 
desire the aid of the good Spirit to make whatever 
of my life may remain much more effectually true 
to that purpose than all the preceding. 

But you, my friend, have accomplished your 
business—your Lord’s business on earth. Go, 
then, willing and delighted at his call. 

Here I conclude, with an affecting and solemn 
consciousness that I am speaking to you for the 
last time in this world. Adieu! then, my ever | 
dear and faithful friend. Adieu—for awhile! 
May I meet you ere long where we shall never 
more say farewell ! | J. Foster. — 


The appearance of Mr. Hughes at the last public 
meeting he attended, with the circumstances pre- 
ceding and following, and others regarding the place, 


are thus touchingly and graphically detailed in a 


letter from the excellent Moravian minister stationed 


_ in the neighbourhood where they took place :—* 


Brockwear, June 20th, 1834. 


My DEAR Sir, —I most readily comply with 
the suggestion you make to me—to send you a 
short sketch of the proceedings which took place 
at Brockwear, relative to that valued founder of 
the Bible Society—the Rev. J oseph ne Per- 


* To Mr. _— Bristol. 
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haps you will allow me to premise by giving you 
a slight sketch of the place and character of 
the people where the Providence of God had ap- 
pointed that this laborious and faithful servant 
should end his public career, and plead for the 
last time the claims of that glorious institution 
which from the very cradle he had cherished, 
watched and prayed over and fostered with al- 
most more than a mother’s affection. Brock- 

wear is a hamlet embosomed between the hills of © 
two counties, where the river Wye, in seeming 
playfulness, meanders with a truly serpentine 
course. The inhabitants are a perfect contrast in 
many points to the surrounding loveliness of 
nature ; they consist chiefly of sailors employed in 
the transfer of merchandize down the river to 
‘Bristol; of ship-carpenters, there being peculiar 
advantages in obtaining the finest Herefordshire 
timber, by floating it down the Wye at a cheap 
rate of carriage; and of poor families, who get 
their maintenance in the neighbouring woods by 
making faggots and hoops. The remaining part 
of the village consists of public-houses and beer- 
‘shops, which, with grief I add, are noted for skittle- 
alleys and the usual accompaniments of drunken- 
ness and blasphemy. ; 

Having from time immemorial been without 
church or chapel, and destitute of religious instruc- 
tion in every respect, what could be expected as to 
the morals and lives of these inhabitants? Supplied 
with stout-hearted and fearless sailors and with 
men accustomed to manual labour of the hardest 
kind, void of any principle save that which nature 
in her wildest form had infused, Brockwear had 

been for ages noted, and she was proud of the 
character, as a city of refuge for every desperate 
and law-defying villain who might flee to her for 
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protection. ~The Lord’s day was kept as a day of 


revelry, and often of cock-fighting. On that day 
particularly, the young and the old poured forth 
into the neighbouring fields, and after luxuriating 
their wicked passions upon sights of torture and of 
bloodshed, accompanied with betting, oaths, and 
drunkenness, the remaining part of the consecrated 
day was spent in the ungodly fascinations of the | 
village dance. _ 

To this village, in the providence of Goa, the 
attention of the “ United Brethren”’ was drawn in 
1832; and in compassion to their souls, and to 
the deplorable situation of a large extra-parochial 
district adjoining, a minister of the Gospel was sent 
to feed them with the word of life, and to direct 
their thoughts to better and more heavenly objects. 
The ministrations of the word were evidently 
attended with success and blessing; a Sunday 
school was commenced and rapidly increased, till 
the scholars amounted to one hundred and forty ; 
and in the course of a twelvemonth a neat chapel — 
and house adjoining were erected. It was in 
this newly finished sanctuary that the late Rev. 
Joseph Hughes, about two‘months after its open- 
ing, gave his last farewell address. On the afternoon 
of the day, a number of friends met at Bigswear 
House, to participate as well in the hospitable fare 
of its proprietor as to catch somewhat of the 
spirit of love and zeal of this truly amiable and 
Christian founder of the Bible Society for Britain 
and the world. During the few hours of social 
enjoyment it was edifying and delightful to observe. 
how the mind of our friend—amidst considerable 
bodily pain—elevated itself above things terrestrial, 
to contemplate scenes of joy and glory in the 
invisible state. There was a delightful calm— 
a spirit of repose which had spread itself over his 
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mind ; he had trod the waves of life’s ocean, as it 
might seem, with more confidence than Peter 
- amidst the tumultuous waters of Galilee; he had 
witnessed the storms of faction which gathered 
around the Bible Society (and which for a time 
had threatened to cast her as a wreck upon the 
rocks) assuaged by the will of Him who can com- 
mand and give peace at the same moment; and 
now that, with a confidence serene and heavenly, 
he was approaching the arms of his Redeemer, 
every wave of tumult was hushed, and lay slumber- 
ing at his feet: the pathway across the flood of 
time was soon to terminate, for soon was the 
sweet voice of invitation heard,—though not as in 
the tempest of Galilee, amidst darkness and trem- 
bling,—saying, ‘‘ Come.”’ 
~ After dinner, we proceeded in the evening to 
the Moravian Chapel at Brockwear. Mr. Hughes 
rode in a gig with a friend, the rest of the party 
sailed in a boat down the river. The weather 
having become wet and tempestuous, a fear was 
expressed lest we might have but a thin attend- 
ance; however, on entering the chapel it was 
nearly filled with people. Mr, Hughes, ascended 
the platform, assisted by a friend, with difficulty, 
for his foot had become increasingly painful. The 
auditory were very attentive, and a general sensa- 
tion of unity and peace animated the whole assem- 
bly. Here then it was the late revered secretary 
rose for the last time to close the public and noble 
efforts of his life; spent to the very last, as we 
can testify, with an impressive fervidness of devo- 
tion in the great cause of the Redeemer. His 
speech was simple, yet affecting, and exactly 
suited to the character of the people he addressed. 
Before he sat down, he congratulated them upon 
their attention and interest in the Bible Society, 
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and told them that such being the state of the wea- 


ther, he had apprehended that none of them would 


have left their homes ; ‘‘ But,” added he, ‘‘ I did you 
wrong ; I see you feel a-deep interest in our society ; 
and when I come to Brockwear again, should it 
rain in torrents, and blow a tempest, I shall meet 
you here, full of expectation to find your chapel 
filled, as I now see you are not so much influenced | 
by the weather as by the love of Jesus, and a_ 
desire to .promote the salvation of your fellow 
sinners.”” Thus he spake—apologised for his 
brevity, on account of weakness and pain, affect- 
ingly alluded to the departure of his strength, and 
his now passing through the vale of years, and 
soliciting the-attention of the young especially to 
regard the advice and experience of a friend fast 
sinking from the scenes of life. He seemed to for- 
get for a few moments his own sufferings while 
he stood elevated in our midst, and by the fire which 
burned brightly in his own bosom kindled a desire 
in many hearts to follow him in the path of faith, 
humility, and holiness. He then retired from our 
Hamlet, and we heard no more of him, save that 
the pain and anguish increased, and that finally 
he was hurried home from Bath to Battersea in a 


bed-coach, and a few months afterwards received 
his call to another world. When some of those 


most interested in our Bible meeting were in- 
formed of his death,—‘‘ What!” they exclaimed, 
‘* do you mean the dear old man who spoke so 
feelingly to us?” ‘‘ Yes,” we replied, ‘‘ it is the 
same—you will never hear him more—that was 
his dying testimony.’’ He has gone indeed, and 
while every man that breathes has reason to mourn 
over, and speak peace to his ashes (for he was a 
real disinterested friend to the whole human race), | 
his spirit has been received by angels, and probably 
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- welcomed by ,thousands of ransomed souls, who 


owe their salvation, under God, to the British and 


Yours very truly, 
Lewis WEstT. 


Thus fell —His body was com- 


: mitted to Bunhill Fields burying-ground, on Satur- 


day, October 12th, with the confident hope of a 
joyful resurrection. After an introductory ser- 
vice of prayer and reading the scriptures by the 
writer of this memoir, in the Wesleyan Chapel — 
opposite, the Rev. G. Clayton delivered a most 
affecting and appropriate address, and a select 


company of friends and ministers attended his 
‘remains to the house appointed for all living, where 


the Rev. John Dyer offered solemn prayer. On 


the next morning a funeral discourse was deli- 
vered at his own chapel, Battersea, by his tenderly 


attached friend Mr. J. Sheppard, of Frome, and 
committed to the press, distinguished by all the 
excellences of sentiment and composition which are 


so well known to characterize the writings of that 


gentleman. 


i 
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CHAPTER VII. 
REVIEW OF HIS CHARACTER AND WRITINGS. 

In approaching this part of the biographer’s duty, 

the writer is sensible indeed of a melancholy plea- 

sure, in the effort to recall that rare assemblage 

of excellences which formed the character of Mr. 

Hughes; but at the same time he is oppressed 


with a sense of the difficulty involved: in the at- 
tempt to embody them in a description that shall 


be at once brief and comprehensive—fair but full, 


_ and as adequate to the subject as just to the public. 


The preceding narrative may be presumed to 
have brought before the reader, in a somewhat 
marked and striking manner, the moulding influ-— 
ence of circumstances upon individual character 
and destiny. Man seems to take the complexion of 
his being in a great measure from the situation in 
which he is placed, and the circumstances with 


which he is surrounded. Through them at least, 


as agencies and instruments, the plastic hand of the 
benign Creator and Sovereign Lord is seen fitting 
his servants with infinite skill for the place they 
are to occupy in his complicated and wide economy. 

Whatever may be the difference in mind orginally, 

it can scarcely be greater than that which is some- 
times produced by outward training and the course 
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of events. The marble from the quarry depends 


entirely on the hands into which it falls for its future — 
form and station,—whether it shall become the — 


- support and ornament of the stately edifice, or be 
transformed by the skill of the scylptor into an 
image of breathing intelligence. 

Mr. Hughes was by no means unconscious of 


_ this fact, both in his own and in other cases. It 


was indeed his frequent observation, ‘‘ man ts built 
up upon circumstances ;”—by these he is formed into 
the shape and appearances he afterwards assumes: 


He acknowledged himself to have been possessed of 
an inherent ardency of mind which nothing, he 


averred, but the circumstances of his early life, ex- 
erting a subduing and meliorating influence, could 
have prevented from leading to obstinacy in his 
temper and bigotry in his creed. . To a similar 


cause in subsequent epochs of his history might be © 
traced much of that gravity, almost amounting to — 


pensiveness, which became his prevailing tempera- 
ment. It was not the original cast of his mind, 
but the mask with which it had been hid. It was 
the covering surface that had supervened, like snow 
and ice upon water, almost repressing and conceal- 
ing the yet existing under-current. He once sur- 


_ prised a friend by asserting that this gravity had 
‘been superinduced upon a-mind naturally frivolous 
- and volatile. ‘‘ There,” said, he, pomting to his — 


youngest child, when quite a boy, frisking before 
him one day in walking through the park, ‘‘ there 
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is what J once was.’’—‘‘ What you ! were you ever 
that gay and that volatile creature ?”—*“ Aye, and 
could be in a manner <p aaemaeaed so now ;—some- 


thing of it still survives.” 


From an early period it is witinint that he 
became sensible of his need of polish, and began to 
aspire after elegance. 

He exercised himself much and closely i in criti- 
cism upon language, and was known to be minutely 


attentive not only to diction and grammar but to 


pronunciation. A valued friend,* who, from en- 
gaging with him in tours for the Bible Society, 
enjoyed many opportunities of watching the pecu- 
liarities of his mind, says, ‘‘ The habits of Mr. 
Hughes were uniformly those of a literary man. 


His industry and prompt observation shewed a 


mind always on the alert and intent upon the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. This was evident in the 
most trivial particulars. Waiting with him a few 
minutes in Mr. F———’s parlour, as some friends 
were going with him to a public meeting, I remem- 
ber he casually took up the quarto edition of Gray’s 
Works. His eye fixed, either in the poetry or the let- 
ters, upon an instancein which the word drank was 
used instead of drunk. ‘Who would have thought,’ 
said he, ‘that the classical Gray would have been 

liable to fall into so common and vulgar an error 
as this!’ But having always a candid construction 


* Rev. S. Thodey, Cambridge. 
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at hand, he somewhat ingeniously attempted to ac- — 
count for the lapse of his usual care, by supposing 
Gray to have a kind of distaste to the coarse word 
drunk, and to have been seduced into the use of the 
- wrong tense by a wish to escape the obnoxious 
term. This led him to refer to other instances of 
the faulty use of language by good writers. On 
another occasion as we were travelling, he referred to 
incorrectness of pronunciation in the proper names 
mentioned in the New Testament, and remarked 
that the sixteenth chapter of the Romans was likely 
to form a test of a man’s familiarity with the Greek 
testament, being a kind of a pons asinorum, in read- 
ing which persons not careful in prosody would be 
likely enough to reveal the’ secret of their habitual 
inattention, by making great confusion in the longs 
and shorts. At the same time he acknowledged the 
difficulty of following up the rule in these matters, 
since if you are precise in one respect you ought to 
be so in more, and this would lay a man open to 
the charge of perpetual pedantry and affectation. 
-*Good scholars,’ he observed, ‘ avoid as much as 
possible needless innovations.’ ”’ 

It has been stated by a descendant of the parties, 
_ that when he made his first appearance as a preacher 
before the members of the church at Wild Street, 
at his trial sermon, there was something so un- 
couth in his attitudes and disagreeable in his tones, - 
that they whispered among themselves their regret 
for having sanctioned his entrance on that office. 
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This observation there can be no doubt was brought 
to his ears ; and, as is often the case with some par- 
ticular remark at certain periods of our existence, it 
had a powerful influence in the direction and impetus 
it gave to his solicitude. Certain it is that from this 
time he became devoted to the acquisition of what 
is ornamental and refined, no less than of what is 
‘solid and useful. This indeed he carried to such 
an excess as to suppress the more natural and 
fervid operations of his feelings, which, if they had 
rendered him less welcome to ‘“‘ ears polite,’’ would 
have imparted a far greater effect and force to his 
public ministrations. To this early habit mony of 
the subsequent traits of his character may be as- 
cribed ; particularly the correctness to which he 
attained in speaking and writing on all occasions 
and upon all topics.* | 
At first he complains that it cost him a init 
deal to write a letter, so as to please himself ; 
but by dint of perseverance and frequent use, he 
arrived at such a readiness and propriety both of 
sentiment and expression as to lose all idea of — 
trouble or distaste. Hence was owing the great 
number of letters written by him at intervals 
all of life, their invariable ex- 


oe] heard his first eseures at Broadmead, on his going to 
Bristol to be one of the tutors in the academy. I recollect bes 
being a good deal struck with his venturing on an extemporan 
introduction. It was expressed however with all hot cane acc 
of language for which he was in — so much hat accuracy 
—Rev. J. Innes, 
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cellence, according to the subject on which they 
treated. In a voluminous correspondence which 
has passed under the eye of the editor, he can safely 
aver that he has not met with a single line which 
on any account,—orthographical, sentimental, or 


moral,—the author needed to regret having written. — 


The friends amongst whom his epistolary corres- 
pondence was divided formed indeed a numerous 
and diversified class; for he possessed from his 
youth and diligently cultivated the happy art of 


attaching to himself a vast number of amiable and 


excellent persons. in various departments of society. 


He was cautious to an extreme in fixing; but this 


reserve only served to set off and enforce the more 
strongly his confiding manner afterwards, and his 
warm emotions towards the individual whom he 
had deemed worthy of sharing his affection, Nor 


was he less careful to preserve than to gain the 
friendship of such. Most of his correspondents 


while at college continued such through life, when 
both the number of such correspondents and of his 


professional occupations had become greatly aug- 
mented. He was careful to renew by short visits - 


or little notices the intercourse that had been com- 


menced, and of thus preserving alive the inter-— 
change of attachment and sentiment. He cultivated 
his friendships, and kept them fresh and seme 


to the last. | 


Some studious men, from the fear of losing time, — 
have not sufficiently attended to this practice. They 
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have in consequence lost their hold of individuals 


towards the close of life, whom it might have been 
desirable, and would have been comparatively easy 
to retain as their firmest friends. But as Mr. 
Hughes attached many to himself, so it is probable 
he lost fewer of those whom he had attached than 
most other individuals would have done of the same 
standing and in similiar circumstances. ins 
With regard to his theological knowledge, as far 
as the writer is capable of judging, his reading in 
that department of research must have been ex- 
tensive. With the sentiments of those Divines 


whose works both for number and size attest their | 


profound erudition and indefatigable diligence, he — 
was familiarly conversant. He seemed to have 
explored the whole field of what is called ‘‘ Old 
divinity” in its length and breadth, and*to ‘have 


enriched himself with the produce. Yet this was 


obvious only to his intimate acquaintance, and could 
not have been guessed at from his allusions or his 
style. He had made himself well acquainted with 
polemical writings, but that was an element evidently 
not congenial to him. He was with difficulty 
brought into any, ‘‘ doubtful disputation,” but 
when so, was remarkably adroit in escaping from 
the contest without either inflicting or receiving an 
uneasy feeling. Aware of the objections to which 


‘most systems are liable, he was neither tenacious 
in adhering to his own nor backward ‘in acknow- 


ledging the favourable points of others. As was 
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said of an eminent divine many years since, the 
word party seemed offensive to him. Whatever 
influence his education had in forming his particular 
views on matters of faith and discipline, it was 
clear that by subsequent study. he had made them 
his own, and become confirmed in them. Yet 
though never ashamed of the denomination to 
which he belonged, as was proved by his remaining 
in it unshaken to the last, his courtesy, kindness, 
and liberal feelings to all the pious, often made it— - 
appear a dubious matter where his preference lay. 
He was wise enough not to ‘‘ give up to oar. 
what was meant for mankind.” 

On more occasions than one,” says the 
S. Thodey, ‘‘ it has;occurred to me in Cambridge, 
to witness the able manner in which, with persons 
_ belonging to different religious communions, he has 
discussed questions involving important general 
principles more or less connected with the opera- 
tions of the Bible Society; and to observe the 
general respect and deference paid to his remarks 
by gentlemen of the University and others every 
‘Way qualified to estimate their importance. His. 
conversation in the ordinary intercourse of life 
was replete with intelligence and good-feeling ; and 
I have sometimes felt that it must be a man’s own 
fault if he retired from spending an evening with 
Mr. Hughes unimproved. Without being either 
dogmatical. or obtrusive, he gave the results of his __ 
own habits of reflection always in an instructive, 
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often in an attractive form: and upon religious 


il | s topics especially, it appeared that from the abun- 
| iY ‘ dance of the heart the mouth spake. Every one 
1 | 8 who was for any length of time in his company 
ore must have noticed the sincerity and depth of his 
hae piety ; discovering itself not in set forms of speech 


nor in the forced introduction of religious topics, 
but in the casual suggestions and references to 
great principles, which showed that he was ‘ a man | 
of one thing,’ and that the current of his thoughts 
and see bao was In no ordinary degree spiritual 
| and devout.”’ 

What he said of controversy in one of his pub- 
lications may serve to shew the determination to _ 
which his mind was made up upon that subject :— 
‘‘ It teems with subtleties and evasions, nourishes 
sectarianism, embroils the passions, and impairs 
religion contemplated as ‘ the life of God in the 
soul of man.’ Unless he that plunges in debate will 
take more than ordinary pains with himself he 
will become conspicuous as a graceless sealot—a 
mere fighter on the stage erected by the slaves of 
ambition, bigotry, and revenge.’’ Hence, when he 
saw an opponent determined on victory, and 
anxious, echo like, for the last word, he always 
gave in. He chose rather to suffer him to think 
he had succeeded, and thus to preserve his own 
quiet, than, by persevering, to run the hazard of 
being thrown into the same turmoil and tempest. 
How did he sigh for the cessation of the conten- 
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tious elements of parties! How did he 
wish, if possible, to be every where present when 
the troubled waves were about to roar, that he 
might pour upon them the oil of Christian charity ! 
Never did human spirit long more than he for the 
arrival of the promised era when discord shall 
sound her note only without the boundaries of the 
one true church, and all within be ‘‘ life and peace”—_ 
not a stagnant peace resulting from lukewarmness, 
but such as possesses life; yet not a boisterous, 
- raging life, but one whose activity is characterized _ 
by unity, and feeds on the element of peace. To 
this delightful period he looked forward with 
almost a prophet’s anticipation and joy: and dear 
‘to the agitated church will be its arrival, as was the 
symbol of release in the subsidence of the waters 
of the deluge to the pensive inhabitants of the 
long troubled ark. 
The remarks of an-observant friend upon this. 
feature of Mr. Hughes’s character may properly 
be introduced here. He says:— | | 
‘‘T need not refer to instances of his wise and 
comprehensive charity, since every one is aware of 
his perfect kindness and candour towards those 
who differed from him. If he had an anecdote to’ 
mention which discovered intolerance in others, he 
would purposely so relate it on the platform that 
no one could expressly tell to what religious com- 
munity the party belonged. Some may have > 
thought him indifferent to his own principles, but 
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they who knew him best knew the reverse of this 
to be the fact. For myself, having frequently been 
with him in Cheltenham, Cambridge, and other 
places on occasions in which his decision no less 
than his candour was put to the test in private 
discussions, I can testify that he seemed to be as 
far from compromising his personal convictions of — 
truth and duty, as he was careful not heedlessly to 
wound the conscientious scruples of another. Firm 


to his own principles, he respected firmness in 


others ; and while his friends could always depend . 
upon his integrity, other parties were aware that | 


_ every liberal consideration would be given to their 


feelings and views. Devoted to the Bible Society, 
and particularly attached to the catholicity of its 
principles, by which it has become a rallying point 
for Christians of every name, and a temple of con- 
cord amidst the storms of controversy, he well 
understood and practised that ‘ meekness of wis- 
dom’ which was necessary to preserve inviolate 
the sacred trust committed to him. His liberality 
was not assumed, but sincere and honest,—not a 


thing of compromise and policy, but the result of 


genuine conviction ; and hence he was able to pur- 
sue the course he had laid down ‘for himself, with 
steadiness and success, under circumstances which 


often appeared embarrassing and almost hopeless. 
_If it be, as we hope it is, the destiny of the Christian 


Church to become more united in spirit than it has 


hitherto been, as the tide of time rolls on, and if 
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the Bible Society skoda prove, under Providence, 


the instrument in any degree of such union, the 


world at large will owe a debt of no common grati- 
tude to the patience, the wisdom, and the com- 


prehensive Christian charity of Joseph Hughes.” 


‘One of the pleasantest days,’’ the same gen- 
tleman further observes, ‘‘ that I ever spent, 
was with Mr. Hughes, at Lady Olivia Sparrow’s, 


at Brampton Park, after the Bible meeting at 


Huntingdon. Mr. Wilberforce, Lord and Lady 
Mandeville, Professor Farish, the Rev. C. Simeon, 
and several other gentlemen were of the party. 


The conversation was various and animated ; and 


the opinions of Mr. Hughes were frequently re- 
ferred to on different subjects. It was gratify- 


ing to observe the great respect with which his 


observations were received, and the regard and 
estimation in which he was evidently held by 
Mr. Wilberforce: and though some difficult ques-_ 
tions were brought forward, upon which a perfect 
unanimity of sentiment could scarcely be expected, 
every one appeared gratified with the calmness, 


equanimity, and expansive Christian kindness — 


which characterized the communications of Mr. 


_ Hughes. It was.about this period that the Apocry- 


phal question began to be moved, and, if 1 am not 

mistaken, some references to that subject were 

made in that afternoon’s conversation. The even- 

ing was closed by a prayer and a religious exposi- 

tion from Mr. Simeon; and few could have been 
cc 
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} of that party, of persons of different 
— religious communions, without observing the 
a 2. essential unity of spirit and of feeling which may 
a q exist among good men, notwithstanding the cir- 
4 -cumstantial variety which appears to divide them 
upon minor points.”’ 
ae Nothing but the multiplication of such men as 
ae Joseph Hughes,—men breathing the spirit that. 
(ae appears in the foregoing extracts, can be necessary 
ig cf i ; to expedite the approach of that day when all the 
aa friends of truth and piety shall make common 
cause, and consecrate their force against 
the common foe. 
ae _ To look at him in the character of an author, one 
- cannot help feeling surprised, in the first instance, 
> that his few published works did not attract a 
ie _ greater degree of attention, and meet with a much > 
i he greater demand. These were distinguished, as the 
Hl 3 ; _ most cursory view would evince, by a combination 
a of excellences, justness of sentiment, liberality of 
feeling, elegance of diction, and occasionally the 
A warm colouring of imagination. But, as a further 
AE and closer consideration would make apparent, 
| there was a want of .ease and nature, and an ap- 
pearance of effort. Like his renowned contem- | 
porary, Mr. Hall, he laboured in the polishing of 
his diction, but he did not, like him, arrive at the 


art of concealing his labour. Ars est celare artem. 
_His words, as Milton describes them, were ‘‘ the 
handmaids of his thoughts, and appeared ready to 
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wait upon their mistresses ;”’ but his refined taste, 
and nice sense of delicacy, infused a kind of bash: 
fulness into them, and they did not ‘‘ come trip- 
_ pingly forth.” He wrote for the public more with 
the fear of a pupil than the freedom of a master ; 
and as he felt that he acquired no very strong and 
powerful hold of the general mind by his works, 
his timidity increased ; and, not being aware that 
elaborateness was the cause of his failure, he em- 
ployed no labour to acquire an easier style. Thus 
he defeated the popularity his later productions 
‘must have obtained (from the matured wisdom and 

enlarged experience of their author) by a prepon- | 
derance of that very quality to which his partial 
failure at first had been owing. Of this however 


he could never be made sensible ; his modesty per- 


him indeed that the defect lay somewhere 
- with himself, though he was not able to tell where. — 
He did not impute that to the public mind which 
when works fail to be very popular should be traced 
to some other cause. He was not like some great 
. geniuses, who, when the world does not admire, — 
resolve that it must be because it cannot, or will — 
not understand. He was too humble and self-con- 
demnatory to be thus resentful; hence he was © 
saved from that disgust with society which re- 
_ presses further effort for its benefit, and that envy _ 
of more successful competitors, which, if it does 
not wither genius, taints it with a petulance that 


mars its best productions. — 
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Mr. Hughes’s compositions were generally 


treated with leniency,—often with high encomium 
from the press. They were usually noticed and | 


applauded in the most generally read reviews. 
This however availed but little to extend their 
reputation. Adventitious circumstances may en- 
large at first the circle of an author’s admirers, 
but nothing short of intrinsic merit and beauty 
in the works themselves can keep that circle 
from speedily and gradually contracting. The 


laurels which the public are induced to bestow 
upon an author, from any other cause than the 
sterling excellence of his production, preserve their 


freshness and verdure but for ‘a short while ; they 
soon fade, like chaplets on a corpse. The book 


that becomes a monumentum e@re perennius of the 
writer, must possess something of inherent life— — 


something, as Milton predicted of the Paradise 
Lost, that ‘‘ the world will not willingly let die.” 

We may hence discover the reason why so fewnames 
may be considered as perpetual lamps, that shine 


unconsumed, and why ‘‘ the blaze of reputation that 


cannot be blown out, so often dies in the socket.”’* 
His known habits of correctness and refinement 


caused many authors to commit their manuscripts 


to him for revision. Several of the ablest works 


that have issued from the press of late years thus 
passed through his hands. He was remarkably 


* Johnson. 
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liberal of his services in this way, and scrupulously 
attentive not to divulge them. Many a spring 
moved by another has been oiled in secret by his 
hand. Where the work, from its native strength 
and vigour, would bear polish and ornament, it 
would be sure to come improved from his hand: 
if however deficient in these qualities, it may be 
questioned whether it was not rather weakened and 
deteriorated than improved. But he was most 
cautious of altering the sentiments of an author 
and introducing any of his own. It seemed to be 
a point of conscience with him that every manu- 
script which went from his review should be sub- 


"stantially the same as when it came into his hands. 


On one copy page of a manuscript he had 
written in large letters for the author’s exclusive 
notice, ‘‘ O si sic omnia ;’” this however the printer _ 
unhappily mistook for copy, and the whole edition 


had nearly been worked off, without a discovery of Ww 


the error. When beset by authors thus to befriend 
them, though in immediate prospect of numerous 
engagements, he seldom refused ; and to a friend 
wondering at his submitting’ to such fruitless toil 
merely to oblige, he simply answered, ‘‘ For what 
we live! 

The writer owes it to his memory to acknowledge 
his able assistance in conducting through the press 
a volume of sermons, by O. A. Jeary, published 
some years since by subscription, and handsomely 

‘met by the religious public, for the benefit of the 
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afflicted author. When the only editor upon whom 
the work devolved found himself oppressed by the | 


imperfect state of the manuscript committed to 
him, and was sinking under the task, Mr. Hughes, | 
unsolicited, generously stepped forward and volun- 
~ teered the whole correction for the press, upon 
condition that his service should be accepted as a 
tribute of benevolence, without being made known! 


To the same fastidiousness that appeared in him 


as an author, might be traced a certain stiffness 
_ or stateliness in his conversation. It did not melt 
and mix in readily with passing topics, fluently 
discussed ; but became didactic, consecutive, and 
lofty. It partook too much perhaps of dissertation 
and paragraph-talking, and sometimes left the hearer 
wandering after the thought in mazy and intricate 
refinements instead of responding to it with a glow 


of natural and unsophisticated feeling. 
‘His conversation was very discursive and 


often obscure. He seldom drove straight to the 


point, but went round and round it, and often left 


_ the hearers in a state of doubt as to his real opinion 


on the subject in question. While he avoided 
pointedness he fell into ambiguity, and often — 
pleased, but failed to satisfy. This characterized — 
his sermons also. When young, I remember, it 
was his practice to revert on a Sunday evening to 
the discourses of the day, instead of reading a 
chapter before family prayer; he then merely 


touched on the principal thoughts or heads of | 
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| | 
his sermons, with scarcely any addition or enlarge- 
ment; and so simple, so intelligible, so fully to the 
point did they seem, that I could not believe I had 
heard them before in. the day, when they made no 
impression ; 80 buried were they, and involved with 
the mass of extemporaneous matter which was 
intended to illustrate them. I cannot impute the 
different effect to my own fault, because I was 
much more likely to have my attention wabepeired 
in the fore part of the day than at its conclusion.” 
Yet with all these abatements, who that nate 
him can refrain from bearing witness to the striking 
comment he afforded in his conversation on the 
words of the Apostle; ‘‘ Let your speech be 
always with grace, seasoned with salt, that it may 
minister grace to the hearer.”” Many have assuréd 
his biographer, and it comports entirely with his 
own experience, that he never entered and quitted 
their house without leaving behind him some vivid 
or powerful sentiment, fixing itself, either for its 
worth or the manner of its expression, in the 
memory, and recurring for further rumination. He 
seldom spoke without dropping some pearls of 
truth and grace in the listening CAP. i 
He had a habit of frequently quoting Latin i in 
discourse. In him this was not pedantry, * i in the 


* «If am not pedantry consists in use of 
words unsuited to the time, place, and company. The language 


of the market would be in the schools as pedantic, though it _ 


might not be represented by that name, as the language of the 
schools in the. market.’ 
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‘proper sense of the word; but it arose from the 


familiarity he had acquired, through his office of 
tutor and his habit of daily reading, with the phrases 
of the classics. The aptness of the quotation, — 
the ease with which it. fell in to the discourse, as 

it took away all idea of labour and effort, so it 
precluded the suspicion of previous intention and 
design, He abstained however from the exhibition 
of this learned lore in all his public speeches and 
discourses, where, from its being unintelligible to 
the major part of his audience, it would have had 


the appearance of affectation. His eldest son in- 
herited in a, striking degree this peculiarity ; and 


wasalso remarkable for his felicitous introduction 


of foreign phrases into ordinary conversation. The 
classical attainments of his surviving son need no 


eulogium. 
He always. displayed, whiten in conversation, 


in preaching, or in speeches, more of sentiment 
than of fact. Conversant as he was with history 
and biography, and vigorous as was his memory, 
it is remarkable how few anecdotes, how few 
historical allusions, and how little poetry occurred 


in his discourses, sayings, or writings.* The judi- 


cious and occasional introduction of these varieties, 
it must be admitted, are almost essential to interest- 
ing and sprightly composition, and greatly relieve 
what is intended to be didactic. They may be- 


* His tract “ To a youth, on is an 


exception. 
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compared for effect to the little knots of flowerets 
on a level heath of green. Our friend aimed 
however rather to impress by pathos, than by. turns 
and catches of thought enlivening and enchaining 
attention. But the generality of minds tire under 
long discussions ; they need stimulants to thought ; 
surprises of novelty and ingenuity ; and, for want 
of sufficient and seasonable excitement, become - 


sensible of a listlessness that leaves them dis- 


satisfied both with themselves and their teacher. 
Public instructors. especially should make large 
sacrifices to secure impression, since without it, 
efforts of thought and reasoning the most vigor- 
ous and laborious, will: usually prove abortive or 
accomplish but a fraction of their proper result. 
Once in a discourse Mr. Hughes alluded to the 
Straits of Thermopylee, and amplified the theme: 
the effect, from its contrast to his usual’ habit; 
was startling and impressive. 
mode of’ preaching has been perhaps 
ciently described already ; but something remains 
to be said of his manner of conducting devotional 
services. _His prayers on public occasions, and in 
the midst of the most select and intelligent audi- 
ences, were unembarrassed and beautifully chaste — 
and expressive. When engaged in public devotion 
he never seemed overawed, fluttered, or discom- 
posed, by any surrounding circumstances. His 
_ petitions and thanksgivings were always prompt, 
relevant, and copious. He was thought by some, 
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in this respect, very superior to Mr. Hall, who | 
seemed, probably from an apprehension of danger in | 
giving too much range to the intellect, fancy, and | 
taste, in devotion, to yield himself entirely in those 
exercises to the unpremeditated and native effusions 
of the heart. Yet none could charge the prayers — 
of Mr. Hughes with being deficient in the feelings 
and tones of piety. On the contrary it was im-— 


possible for any one to join him in presenting 


them without feeling that he was accompanying 
one to the footstool of mercy who was an habitual, 
prevailing, and accepted pleader there. On this 
point, particularly in reference to social prayer, the 
Rev. Mr. Thodey observes :—‘‘ I have fresh in my 
memory, as others have, the pleasing recollection 
of instances in which, after along journey, ora 


day of much public business and fatigue, a few 


friends being collected round him, he has led the 
devotions of the family circle with a sacred sim- 
plicity and pathos, and humble affiance in God, 
that seemed to diffuse over other:‘minds a peace- 
fulness like that prevading his own. Who has 
not, in listening to the prayers of good men, been 
conscious of the undefinable but delightful influ- 
ence of genuine devotion, which can no more be 
successfully imitated than a painting can be made 
to rival the hue or the movements of life? A few 
simple words uttered by one to whom devotion is 
as his native element, will often produce answer- 
able emotions in kindred minds ; while the most 
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proper forms of expression, where the heart is 
wanting, fail to affect or interest. Many have 
felt these impressions of truth and sanctity while 
joining in the supplications of some poor cottager, 
no less than in the simple and heartfelt utterances — 
of such men as Robert Hall and Joseph Hughes, 
and deem such exercises among the treasured re- 
collections of life.” 
In the discharge of this interesting duty Mr. 
Hughes was generally distinguished by great calm- 
| ‘ness, tenderness, and dignity. He was low, ap- 
-proaching to a whisper, generally short, and while 
sufficiently particular, carefully avoiding that mi- 
-nute specification of the several parties in the 
group which is liable to divert the attention of 
others too much from the great object of worship, 
and to separate the individual officiating too much > 
from the rest of the Christian circle with whom he 
_ is then bowing. But what rendered his prayer in 
the family always most welcome and beneficial was 
the congeniality of the hallowed atmosphere he 
had contrived to produce and throw around the 
party by his previous presence and conversation. 
Let all ministers aim to copy him in this, and the 
return of the accustomed hour of devotion will 
never seem unwelcome, but rather be hailed and 
anticipated as a season of balmy refreshment and 
holy influence, which the cheerful party assembled 


will be ready to greet and welcome. 
_ But to return to the description of our friend’s 
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habits :—there was a certain restlessness of man- 
ner about him which he is said indeed to have in- 
herited from his mother. But if this did not impel 
him to many of his movements in society, it was 
doubtless promoted by them and rendered perma- 
nent. He had scarcely seated himself in your 
parlour, and uttered a few sentimental paragraphs, 
than he evinced a disposition to rise and proceed 
upon some other route or enter upon some fresh 
business. His motto might have been progression. 
Hence his almost ubiquity. For on perusing his 
pocket-book engagements for a day, it occurs as 
almost impossible that so many and such diver- 
sified occupations could be attended to by the same 
individual in the course of twelve or fourteen 
hours. Owing to this it was that so little notice 


was taken of his accomplished labours and jour- 


neys. He recorded what he had to do rather then 
what he had done; for no sooner had he reached 
home, than he immediately commenced his prepa- 
rations for the next tour. What was said of — 
Linnzeus might be applied to him: ‘‘ Whatever he - 

began he brought to an end, and on a journey he 
never looked back.’’ He was always indeed looking 


Sorward. 


-* Two instances may be given as indicative of this pecu- 
liarity. He composed at full length upwards of one hundred 
discourses to be ready for old age, when memory and facility of 
composition should fail :—and he marked in his reading, portions — 
of scripture, and devout passages in other books, to be read by _ 
him when he should ‘be ill and incapable of making the selec- 


tion. This latter custom he earnestly enforced upon the writer. 
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It was amazing how, with such a mind, he could 
pursue plans so orderly as he did, and preserve so. 
long a continuity of thought on several important 
subjects. Such as were intimately acquainted with, 
or had minutely observed the late Mr. Wilberforce, 
will be struck with a singular coincidence between 
_ him and our lamented friend in this particular. 
He was the essence of restlessness, and yet the 
pattern of perseverance in pursuits of importance. 
He seemed to combine a general attention to vari- 
- ous objects at once, with a calm and leisurely 

‘survey of each in particular. | 

It will be easily conceived that a nature like that 
of Mr. Hughes was richly fraught with sympathy. 
It seemed to blend his being with others, and made 
him participate in the liveliest. manner in their 
feelings. This was especially the case when those 
feelings were of the sorrowing and afflictive kind; 
for every mourner under the pressure of calamity 
he had a gush of sympathy ready to flow forth. 
Scarcely, therefore, did a disaster ever occur to any 
sie of his acquaintance but it ‘produced a 

letter from him full of feeling, and pregnant with 
consolation, administered in the tenderest and most 
judicious manner. Several such letters appear in 
the collection of his correspondence. 

From this too proceeded his solicitude for the 
young ;—dear to him were the children of the 
families he visited, and many were the verbal and 
written admonitions addressed by him to them 
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during the advancing stages of their existence, his 
piety always making his solicitude to extend to 
their noblest interests and the highest elevation of 
their character. More particularly, as we have 
seen, did he thus regard the rising ministry. His 
benevolent eye followed them in their course, his | 
admonitory voice often reached their ears, and his 
hand was frequently stretched out to afford them 


succour. 
Shortly before his death he paid an evening visit, 


unsolicited, to the students at Highbury College, | | 


He took his seat most familiarly among them, 
observing, that he came to enjoy their society, and 


to impart whatever little he might have to 


of advice and encouragement. Those students 
who composed his auditors at that time will never 
lose a sense of the interest awakened or the benefit 
conferred by his affectionate manner, his judicious 
counsel, and his impressive exhortation. - 

He was perhaps too feelingly alive to censure or 
neglect, though as free from coveting applause 
as liberal in rendering it to others. This absence 
of the usual concomitants of great sensibility can 
be properly ascribed to nothing but his habitual 
piety, repressing alike the operations of pride and 
envy. ‘‘ The candour and attention,” says one 


who knew him well,.‘< with which he listened on 


public occasions to the addresses of speakers far 
inferior to himself, and the interest he felt in 
encouraging the intellectual efforts of younger 
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men have often been remarked. Merit of any 
kind, especially when accompanied by humility, 
was sure to obtain his regard and ‘to share his 
commendation ; and his friends could not fail to 
admire his readiness to praise in others those par- 
ticular excellences to which he obviously made no 


sort of claim himself. This is no unusual concomi-_. 


tant of distinguished merit. It has been said, that 
Virgil took more pleasure in the verses of Varius — 
and Horace than in his own. Mr. Owen had not — 
in the three kingdoms a more sincere admirer 
than Mr. Hughes. He was particularly struck, in 
the character of that remarkable man, with’ the 
_ perpetual command he had of his own mental 
resources, and the promptitude he discovered on 
all occasions. Not only was his general elo- 
quence of a commanding kind, by which he was 
able to sway at will large and mixed assemblies, — 
but his readiness of retort, his playful dexterity of 

wit, his skill in epigrammatic turns, whether in 
poetry or prose, often excited surprise, rendering 
him a delightful companion. This he humorously 
illustrated by the following slight incident :—‘ We 
had been to the Bible meeting at Lichfield, pro- 
bably at its first formation. The meeting was 
exceedingly crowded, and a more respectable 
assemblage we had rarely seen. What with the 
_ heat and fatigue of travelling, I felt,’ said Mr. 
Hughes, ‘ little equal to the task of speaking ; and 
after I sat down, [ — to Mr. Owen, who 
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sat next me on the platform, and said, ‘‘ I don’t 
know how it was, but I could not speak at’ “all to- 
day ; I quite lost myself.” -Hastening from that — 
meeting to another, Mr. Owen lost his hat in the 
crowd, and when we got into the chaise he was 
without one, and had to purchase another. As we 
were travelling along, I composed four lines of 
doggerel verse to celebrate his disaster ; they were 
something to this effect, though I cannot recollect 


them rightly, excepting the last two : — 


What strange do ne trace 
In travelling from place to place ; | 
In Lichfield, that far famous town, 

Our secretary lost his crown "’ 


Owen, without a moment’s-pause, replied, 
" Now mark how my two horses shall outrun your 


four :— + 


“I lost my érown, you elf, 
That very day you lost yourself!” 


Although Mr. Hall, by the force of his genius 


and the splendour of his eloquence, had become the 


ascendant in the same hemisphere, yet where was 


a tribute of warmer admiration and one freer from 


envy paid him than is to be found in the-follow- 
friend ?— | 

‘« Surely this man reminds one above me other 
of the superior spirits which inhabit another sphere, 
not indeed without a spark of that ferocity which 
predominates in the spirits of a worse sphere. But 


Hall’s path, I hope, is that of the just, on which 
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the shining light shineth more and more unto the -. 


perfect day.’’ * 
_ In person, he was rather above the moderate 
size and somewhat portly. There was great sober 
_ dignity in his appearance. His countenance, round 
and open, greatly scarred with the small pox, yet 
beaming with intelligence and benevolence. His 
pale blue eye seemed always ready to relax into a 
smile, and in breathing forth aspirations in speaking 
it was lifted up in a most expressive and saint-like 
manner. His walk was slow and somewhat stoop- 
ing, and generally, if in retired places, with a book 
in his hand or under his arm. His first salutation, 
whether he approached the party, or was broken 
in upon, was usually lively, and with some 
smart, terse sentence that instantly called up the 
power of thinking. He always gave you the idea — 
of a thoughtful, benignant, pious but somewhat 
pensive man. He rarely ever laughed, but was 
easily made to smile, and would generally -retort 
any witticism with some sprightly sally. He 
could rarely be induced to stay long on a visit 
except he came to spend the night. He usually 
seemed to have some object to accomplish, some 
sentiment to deliver, some business to transact ; 
and then became impatient to be gone. But when he 
did overcome this moving propensity and set him- 
self in for conversation, —then, drawing near the 


* Letter to Mr. Hinton. 
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fire, he would iein4 to ath it in all directions 
and while stirring it, as if to make it correspond 
with the sparklings of his mind, would pour forth 
his observations in a lively and continuous strain. 
He was very attentive to the civilities of life. — 
Never did he enter a room with his hat on, though — | 
he called but for & moment; and once gently 
reproved a. friend for not following his example, 
observing ‘‘along with their first impressions of 
you, will be associated a feeling of your want of 
good breeding.” Like Mr. Hall, without studied 
politeness, he had a natural gracefulness, and so 
much inborn greatness as to be incapable of being — 


vulgar. 


Mr. Hughes wasalways a great walker. He records — 
in his diary in the year 1829, ‘‘ This day walked to 
Barnet.”’ Several years before, he had, in company 
with his friend, Mr. Foster, walked from Battersea 


to Reading. This habit arose most probably not 


out of any predilection for the fatigue of walking 
long distances in preference to riding, but from a 
principle of economy. It might indeed have been 
observed that he was extremely careful of money, 
almost to parsimony. Nothing but his eminent 
piety and devotedness to benevolence could have 
saved this propensity from degenerating into a vice — 


and transmuted it into a virtue. But he always 


endeavoured to be saving, not that he ent accu- 
mulate, but distribute. Hence we behold in him 
the two extremes combined,—rigid economy with 
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princely generosity. Even at Aberdeen, upon the 
scanty pittance then allowed him, he commenced 
_ his savings for charitable purposes. And subse- 
quently when at Bristol and at Battersea, though 
for a time his salary was extremely limited, he con-— 
trived to make it more than sufficient. He was sO 
~ careful of small expences as always to leave himself 
at the year’s end, at the time when his income was 
most limited, a respectable surplus for charity. In | 
_ this respect he resembled the eminent John Wesley, 
who always had something to give away. Of 
whatever gratifications or comforts he deprived 
himself, he was determined not to forego the plea- 
sure of doing good. His savings from personal ex- 
_ penditure were generally augmented by donations 
from friends, who loved him for his work’s sake, 
saw his propensity to distribute, and therefore 
put it into his power to gratify that propensity, 
- sometimes to a considerable amount. In the early 
period of his residence at Battersea he also edu- 
cated several pupils, with whom he received a 
handsome remuneration. His gains by this avo- | 
cation he carefully noted, together with whatever 
he received for his occasional services out of his 
own pulpit, and at the year’s end placed these 
accumulations in the Bank, and then drew the 
interest for charitable uses. Some may wonder 
that, with these habits of parsimony and care, 
avarice did not insensibly steal upon him. Persons 
who did not thoroughly know him might suspect 
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this to be the case. But the fact was far otherwise. 


No sooner did he become from constraint, not from 


choice, as we have seen, a salaried agent of the 
Bible Society, than he devoted the whole annual 
amount for a series of years to purposes of 


‘benevolence ; and besides this, drew also regularly 


from. his other resources, all that a wise and 
well regulated prudence could yield to the most 
ardent desires of Christian charity. This will 
explain a secret which has perplexed many—how, 
with means so scanty, he could afford to be so 
profuse in bounty, and yet save his survivors from 
the humiliation of descending at his death to com- 


parative poverty ; or the still greater humiliation so 


often witnessed, when the Relicts of ministers who 
have long served respectable congregations are 
cast upon public charity for some addition to a 
miserable pittance, or even for the entire means of 
support. 

Our friend may bel said to “aati possessed all the 
social as well as the charitable sympathies in an emi- 
nent degree. His company was therefore much de- 


| ie sired and highly enjoyed by those who had the hap- 


piness to gain it. He talked much when in the social 
circle, though not obtrusively and never violently. 
He was a shrewd observer of character, and 


: where it was faulty was sometimes very keen in 


his satire. ‘‘ His remarks on character,” says a 
correspondent, ‘‘ cut like a diamond.” I told him 


that one day, on coming out of the Mitre Inn at 
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Oxford, T met Bishop Hinton, and Archbishop Dr. 
C- “ The latter gentlemah,’”’ replied he, ‘‘ re- 
slide: me of John M He has all his weak- 
ness, but M—-— has none of the other’s excellence. 
He delivers all he has to say as an oracle, and 
would scorn to reason with mortals.”’ | 

At another time, I mentioned to him that I had 
been much delighted with a sermon from Mr. 
Parsons of Leeds, on poverty, in‘which the preacher 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Had Jesus of Nazareth been rich, how 
much of the glory of his character had been 
obscured!” ‘‘ He rich,” said Mr. Hughes, ‘‘ im- 
- possible ! He would have given to his last caf, — 
and when that was all that was left, the first poor 
creature he met with, he would have bestowed it 
upon him, saying, ‘ take, eat!’”’ 

was remarkable,’’ says a surviving observer, 
“for scrupulous punctuality. During the whole 
period of his ministry, I think it may be safely 
said he was never one minute behind the hour of 
service; so, in his endless travels, I believe he never 
lost his place for want of exactness, ‘save once, 
when he relied on the positive assurance of his 
host, as to the time of the coach leaving, by which 
he missed his conveyance. Indeed his solicitude to 
_ be in time verged to excess ; and kept him in a 
state of restless uneasiness long before it was 
necessary to stir. The same spirit of fidelity to 
his engagements was apparent in every transaction 
of life. He never fell short of his word: but often 
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indeed exceeded the expectation which he had 


raised. His acts of kindness were seldom preceded 
by any preface or profession. Never was a man 
more safely to be trusted, without a pledge, whether 


in affairs of trivial importance, or in those of | 


greater moment. This trait is connected with that 


‘provision for and anticipation of future events 


which has been instanced in the fact of his pre-— 
paring a number of sermons against old age.”’ 

~** Although, from the nature of his engagements, 
he was constantly brought into close connexion 
with men of rank and high station,—being often 
the guest of nobility and dignified clergymen, and © 
noticed with kindness by Royalty, especially by the 


late Duke of Kent,—the simplicity of his manners 


remained undiminished: and as his association 
with those in humbler walks of life never dis- 
qualified him from appearing with advantage in the 
company of his superiors, so he passed from their 
society to mix with his humbler brethren without 
ever betraying any of those feelings of elation and 
self-importance which little minds frequently dis- 
play under similar circumstances. Nor is this 
slight praise. To retain an unaffected ease in the 
one case, and to inspire that ease in the other, 
argues an innate dignity of mind which preserves 
its pdssessor from the opposite extremes of vulga- 
rity and vanity. It may be observed, too, that he 
never improved his intercourse with the wealthy or 
the powerful to his own aggrandizement. The 
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utmost favour he would ask was the franking of 
aletter. He did not however neglect the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him of soliciting aid for 
_ others ;—and from his known integrity and judg- 
‘ment in the selection of objects, his applications 
on their behalf were met with promptness and 
liberality.” | 

His susceptibility of grief, even to anguish, 
under real calamities, was contrasted by a remark- 
_ able imperturbableness under common and ordinary 
ills. The reverse is the case with some natures. 
Persons there are who on slight occasions of danger 
are violently agitated,—resembling the osier on a 
sudden gust of wind; but on the approach of 
formidable difficulties are firm as the rock against 
the impetuous blast. What demands a collection 
of their energies finds them impregnable; what — 
takes them by surprise disconcerts and overawes. | 
We should judge in their case the agitation to arise 
from nervous sensibility, the firmness from a noble 
order of mind. They are originally of a stronger 
texture than our friend, but they have not like him 
acquired the art of quelling sudden emotions. 
This quality in him acted as an admirable preven- 
tive to the embarrassment and confusion of thought 
too often produced by the irritability and impati- 
ence arising out of a diversity of opinion in com- 
mittees, or ebullitions of party spirit in popular 
assemblies. Thus was he formed, or thus did 
he become qualified in an eminent degree for 
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the arduous part he was so often called to 


occupy. 


Two instances of partial illustration may be 
added. They are furnished by the pen of his 
faithful and able coadjutor, Dr. Steinkopff :— 

‘‘Once we were on our way to Chelmsford to 
attend a meeting of the Bible Society in that town. 
Mr. Owen, Mr. Hughes, and myself travelled in a 
postchaise. We had just adverted in conversation 
to the merciful providence of God, by which we 
had been so often preserved, in so many journeys — 
by night and day from calamitous accidents and — 
alarming dangers. Suddenly thechaise broke down, 
and for a few moments we found ourselves exposed 
to considerable danger, but providentially escaped 
without the least serious injury. In the midst of the 


bustle which this accident occasioned, Mr. Hughes 


was enabled to maintain a presence and firmness of 
mind which I could not but admire, and to which 


I may justly apply those beautiful words of the 


inspired prophet. ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he 
trusteth in Thee. Trust ye in the Lord for ever: for 


in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.’ © 


‘* Another time we travelled in a dark dreary 
winter night. A sudden snow storm came on, and we 
lost our way, uncertain in what direction we were 
going, and being kept in a state of unpleasant 
suspense until we recovered the road. On this 
occasion also Mr. Hughes did not only diac his 
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own soul in patience, but knew by his cheering 
conversation how to keep up the spirits of his 
fellow travellers. 

“*T wrote the above, ” adds Dr. Steinkopff, ‘ina 
house, the members of which are connected with 
the Society of Friends. Two of the ladies of the 
family often had the pleasure to meet our friend 
in the house of their father, a truly respectable 
banker in Cornwall. They both united in a willing 
testimony that his conversation had often proved 
highly instructive and edifying to them. ‘ Oneof | 
the characteristic excellences of our they added; 
* was the great sobriety of his soul.’ 

He had a talent for repartee in conversation , but 
_ he never suffered it to degenerate into levity. He 
_ sought indeed to turn even his wit to account for 
the benefit of him towards whom it was directed. 
An individual once excepting, in discourse with 
him, against the turgid style of Johnson and the 

want of point in Addison, observed, ‘‘ I had-after 
all much rather have written the Rambler than the 
Spectator :’—‘‘ And I,” said Mr. Hughes, looking 
-benevolently at the youthful critic, ‘‘ would rather 
have written the Cardiphonia than either.” trae 

Some further sallies of this kind which have 
been recollected may be here recorded. To a per- 
son who bought biscuits on a Sunday in order to 
accontmodate him more agreeably, he said, ‘‘ I 
wish you would treat your friend with less cere- 
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mony, and your conscience with more.”” To a 


- child five years of age, bringing a quarto ‘Bible to 
| him, out of which to read at family prayer, he 


said, ‘‘ My dear, you are now supporting the a 
I hope the Bible will by-and-by support you.”’ 

In closing this review of his character it may an 
turally be asked if he had any prototype,—whe- 


ther any one can.be pointed out of whom he was 


Such a resemblance is not to be 
It occurs in life much 
oftener perhaps than we are apt to suppose. It 
must be that among a number of persons similarly 


the counterpart. 


constituted, some will be found growing up under a 
‘similiar training and influence of circumstances, 


and exhibiting correspondent features of character 
and history. “Sometimes the resemblance 1 in point 
of character is the result in a great measure of © 
designed imitation on the part of the succeeding 

individual. Such imitation however, grounded as 
it is on what may be called moral affinity, is very 
superior to the art of the mere copyist or the spon- 
taneous operation of the imitative faculfty. 
the young and unfolding mind availing itself of 
the standard exhibitions of its character to lay hold 
of and draw out its latent powers under such con- 
Whether such 


ade: ‘To admire on principle is the only way to imitate without 


loss of originality. 9 
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designed imitation is upon the whole advantageous _ 
or otherwise, we need not inquire ; itis a nice ques- ~ 
tion. If the imitation excite and settle the course of 
action, it sometimes represses freedom and narrows 
the scope for development. Be this as it may, our 
business is with fact: and in reference to Mr. 

Hughes, it may be’ said that there was obviously a 
close resemblance to be traced between him, in many 
particulars of his character and history, and the. 
amiable and excellent Dr. Doddridge. The points 


_. of conformity between them were numerous and 


striking. Both were conspicuous for a predominance 
of the tender qualities. Both were naturally of a 
lively and facetious turn, though shaded more 
deeply in the one than in the other by the cast of 
events. Both occupied and loved the office of 
tuition; they were both remarkable for candour 
and liberality of sentiment; their compositions were 
alike distinguished for softness, elegance, and a — 
highly devotional character. Both were laudably 
- ambitious of leaving some great work behind them 
_ as a monument of their benevolence and zeal. 

The curious mind may trace a still further re- 
semblance in the cast of their religious experience, 
their habits of early rising and temperance, their 

copious correspondence, and writing of religious 
tracts and publications for wide qistribution. Our 
friend, like Doddridge, was fond of commenting on 
the scripture, and especially in the way of reflec- 
tion. Of this his a a new edition of of Matthew : 
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‘Henry’s deservedly celebrated work,* assisted with 


the name only of the late secretary of the Mis- 


sionary Society, was a proof. The parallel might 


indeed be drawn very closely, extending to the mi- | 


-nutest particulars of their conduct and history. 


He who shall consider how most eminent charac- 
ters have had their prototypes, will be ‘able to form 
a chain of connexion between illustrious individuals 
in all ages. He will see on the sacred page the 
spirit of Abel living in Joseph, and Daniel in the 
apostle John. He will see Moses personified by 
Elijah, and the Sage of Thisbe again produced in 
the person of John the Baptist. Thus men live 
over again. The individual perishes,—the character 


‘reappears. It is so among eminently good men as 


well as SiR "hd those whose example we could wish | 
might not live after them. | 

‘That Mr. Hughes was conscious of this re- 
semblance,—that he had Doddridge as a prototype 
often in his eye, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing circumstances :—The frequent allusion he was 
known to make to him in discourse,—the highly 
wrought eulogium of him that occurs in his sermon | 
before the Scottish Society,—brief sketches, obvi- 
ously of the same individual, in his other publica- 


r 
* The writer is happy in being able to adduce the opinion of 
Mr. Robert Hall in support of his own, respecting the unrivalled 
excellence of that commentary. Mr. Hall was going regularly 
through it in his retirement at the time the writer had the rhino 
is satis- 


of being often with him, and was perpeteely. testifying 
faction and ~—— in the perusal. 
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tions,—and some lines that he penned in one of his 
poetic moods, (in which also it will be remembered 
_ that he was preceded and greatly surpassed by 
- Doddridge, chiefly owing, it is presumed, to use © 
and cultivation,*) where he enumerates the parti- 
culars for which that individual was so justly 
famed. 

‘‘ There is one name,” says he, ‘‘ in the sermon 
referred to, which to the generality of this audience 
must recur with strong impression whenever they 
reflect on the ministerial office: a name with which 
are associated excellences and accomplishments 
that meet scarce in a hundred years. 

‘‘]T speak of a Man, endued with a superior 
intellect, eminently judicious, prompt, assiduous, 
upright, and amiable. ~ I speak of a Christian, full 
of the Holy Ghost; and so circumspect, so uni- 


*« Mr. Hu ghes,” says one of his pupils, « had a considerable 
talent for poetry, though he seldom cultivated it. I believe it- 
was customary for him to present to his friends, Mr. and Mrs. — 
Benwell,' an annual congratulatory ode on the anniversaries of 
their wedding day.” One cannot but be reminded here of the 
lines of Wordsworth :— 

“QO! many are the poets that are sown 
By nature; men endowed with highest gifts, | 
The vision and the faculty divine, 
_ Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse ; 
Not having e’er, as life advanced, been led 
By circumstance to take unto the height - 
The measure of themselves; these favour’d beings, 
All but a scatter’d few, live out their time 
-Husbanding that which within, ie 
And go to the grave unthought of.—Strongest minds 
Hears least.” 
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a form, that though it may be thought too much to 
as *ihaas een said of Daniel, ‘ not a blemish is 
Vf . a recorded,’ yet we may ask ‘ who of the uninspired 
a) has so nearly won the praise?’ —I speak of a 
Preacher, evangelical, faithful, instructive, solemn, 
tender. speak of a Tutor, versed in all 

learning, anxious, honest, candid, and_ spiri- 

tual. Ispeak of a Writer—clear, nervous, pointed, 


often polished, and what is of much higher\con- 
sequence, always inculcating things which he 
. believed to be connected with ‘ Truth, Righteous- 
ness, and Peace.’ You see conscience at work in 
every paragraph. He was serious in his design 
and affectionate in his spirit. He seems to have 
set the Lord always before him. Thus prepared, 
he confutes the infidel, unmasks the hypocrite, 
alarms the formalist, stimulates the saint, cheers 
the mourner, condescends to the child, teaches the 
theologian. From the rise of religion in the soul, 
through all the stages of its Progress, hea — 
directs, and animates. 
character of his expressed itself 

in his life; he was refined, yet sincere ; moderate, | 
yet on every essential point decided ; gentle, yet, 
when the cause of God was reproached, indignant 
and awful: he considered all his advantages as so 
‘many talents to be brightened and multiplied by 
being put to use. He laboured incessantly to 
glorify God, and to improve mankind. He felt 
the value of time, and he carefully redeemed it. 
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Whatsoever his hand found to do, he did it with 
his might. While others slumbered in the sun 
he was busy, nor could wintry glooms detain him 
the prisoner of repose. 

*€ Ina word—If any of his contemporaries might 
have gloried, he might have gloried too: but he 
gloried not, save in the Redeemer’s Cross, and in 
the righteousness.which is of God by faith. 

_ Though admired by others as a model of purity, 

_ « «diligence, and zeal, he was little in his own eyes; | 
and while his hope appears to have been sure and 
steadfast, I am persuaded that he depended wholly — 
on the power and grace of Christ, and that in his 

humble and contrite mind the wonder created by a — 
sense of interest in the divine love was. equal to | 

_ the joy. 
ew need to be informed. that I have been 
pronouncing the eulogium of Doddridge; and I 
feel a confidence that the Society I now address 
will kindly receive this heart-felt tribute to departed 
worth. Doddridge was their ardent friend, and his 
name honoured the list of their corresponding 
members. The praise of sds idne is in all the 
Churches!” 
A friend who survives him, * piwies. upon this 

_ subject, in a letter to his son, ‘‘ I have his great 
sermon on zeal. The late Dr. Edward Williams 
said to me, that his eulogium in that sermon on 


Mr. J Maclaurin. 
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Dr. Doddridge was ne and eloquent 


~ 


‘fa piece he had ever seen.’ 

|. a The lines that have been mentioned follow :— 

: To the Memory of Dr. Doddridge. 

“THR way to fortune and terrestrial fame 

Let others to the eager crowd proclaim ; 

— Thine, Doddridge, is the nobler task to tell | 

How sinners may escape the fires of Hell 
i | What forms the rise of good within the soul, 
And what betokens there divine control : 

[ The progress to describe of heavenly love 

| ae For us descending from the world above ; 

_ | When, touched with pity for self-ruined man, : 


Jesus developed wisdom’s gracious plan. 
| | Thou pointest travellers to the land of rest, eu 
Where millions meet to be for ever blest! 


_ ; 
» 


Attentive listeners to thy words have found 


_~ The peace that dwells on Zion’s holy ground ; | 
And spirits in the realms of glory glow 
- . With joyful praise for what thou wast below. 
"Twas God that, in a world of sin and strife, 
With love and piety adorned thy life, 
Brought thee so often to the mercy seat, 
And bade thy heart pronounce his service "sweet. 
"Twas He that gave thee thy superior worth 
Example fair to all the sons of earth. 
Thou wast-indeed the Christian ard the sage ; 
| Thy name shall be embalmed from age to age. : 
| Unwearied diligence, integrity, ‘ 
Candour, and zeal, and judgment shone in thee. 
- ~ Learning and argument by thee applied, ee 
- The sacred student stimulate and guide. 
Thou in a clear and evangelic strain 
Wast taught Jehovah’s volume to explain ; 
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And what a charm endeared religious truth, 

_ When thy persuasive voice addressed our youth ! 
_ The infidel and bigot felt thy sway, 

Scowl’d and reviled, and slunk abashed away. 
Thy prayer ascended for the weak and frail, 
Thy sympathy was known in sorrow’s vale. 

All who aright sustained the pastoral care 

Had in thy generous heart a brother's share : 
Their pleasures and their pains ’twas thine to feel ; 
Thine to resuscitate their dying zeal. 

‘How great the privilege of all who stood 

Near to a man so wise, a friend so good ! 

‘ Silence !'—methinks I hear thy spirit cry, 

‘For I am moved with godly jealousy. 

’Tis not for one who wears a creature’s form 

To welcome tributary strains so warm. 

All that I was at best, or hope to be, 

. I humbly trace to Him who died for me. 

Ble might have left me covered with disgrace, 


_ He might have sworn,—Thou shalt not see my face ! 
_ Then had I sunk to regions far below— 


A mass of guilt, a hopeless heir of woe. 

But, “live for ever,’’ my Redeemer said ; 

I heard, and ceased to lie among the dead. 

In the same awful, yet triumphant hour, 

He roused to action every dormant power, 
Assigned my labour, gave a willing heart, 


And kindly whispered—*“ we will never part.” 


Mine be the bliss and honour to record 

The matchless might and mercy of the Lord ; 
Mine to behold him, worship, and obey, — 

In his own heavens through an eternal day.’ 
Thus speaks he in imagination’s ear ; 

And speaking this he makes himeelf mare deer. 
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The arm, which all these moral wouders ‘wadaght, 

Is still with energy exhaustless fraught ; a 

More widely may it shew transforming grace,’ 
And where one Doddridge shines, a thousand place ¥ 


But if it be only probable that Mr. Hughes re- 
ceived influence from the superior mind and cha- 


racter of Doddridge, through the contemplation of 
his history and writings, in moulding his own, it is 


certain that he exerted an influénce of such a 


nature upon others. This he did far more by his 
conversation, his friendly yet acute criticisms, and 
his epistolary correspondence than by his public 
services as a preacher or speaker. There was some- 
thing in his style of talking so superior to the com- 


“mon mode,—so much above the ordinary level of 


discourse with which persons in active situations are 


doomed to be familiar, that it flashed upon the de- — 
fects of common place intercourse with the strong © 


light of contrast, and exerted a widely different in- 
fluence upon his companions. 


and vulgarity. ‘The sounds were left in the ear, 


and became almost taptotlecionmy the symbols of 


after thought.* 
It is observable therefore that the young ministers 


who were a acquainted with him, and the 


@-<¢ His plausive words 
“He Feral ae not in ears, but grafted them 
To there, and to bear.” 


/ 


| 


It insensibly ele- 
vated the hearer, and begat a disgust for insipidity 
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young - piogle of both sexes who were often in his 
company imbibed much both of his habit and mode 
of thinking ; they caught even the imperfections of 
his style,—its involution, stateliness, and diffusive- 
ness. As the obligations of intellect are among — 
the most sacred claims of gratitude, it is conceived 

they would none of them be backward to acknow- — 
ledge their debt ; while they would all be ready at — 
the same time to confess that to themselves alone it 
was owing if they did not derive advantage of a 

still higher sort, because religious and spiritual, — 
from their association with him.” His ownscalm 
spirit dwelt in regions of such holy and devout 
thought that it was next to impossible to come in 
contact with him without partaking of the same 
_ elevation. He was one of those, to use his own 
expression in his sermon on Christian real, . ** to 


And now if any shall think that the portrait has 
been too highly coloured—that the subject of the 
preceding memoir has been unduly lifted up above 
his level, by the hand of his partial biographer, let 
- it be remembered that the writer possessed some 
advantages for the contemplation of him which 
others have not enjoyed, particularly the perusal 
of his correspondence :—and that sufficient time has 
not yet elapsed since his death to place him in the ad- 
_ vantageous position in which he will not fail to be 
_ regarded by posterity. For-himself, the writer could 
allege that he has but detailed his own deliberate 
| EE 2 
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convictions, and that he was under the influence of 
, no motive whatever to conceal or extenuate failings, 
~ to emblazon or exaggerate virtues. The testimonies 
borne by such men as have appeared among his ad- 
mirers and eulogists in the previous pages, are suf- 
ficient to keep his biographer in countenance, and 
have left him impressed with no feeling so powerful 
as that of regret for having been so ill qualified © 
to dé justice to his subject or his conceptions. But 
time pays what is due to every man’s public cha- 
racter ; and he consoles himself with the thought, 
that as long as the Bible Society exists, and the 
history of its early proceedings is a matter of i in- 
terest, curiosity will be excited to know the name 
of its founder, and delighted to become acquainted 
with the man: while gratitude and veneration, 
esteem and affection, like a wreath of amaranthine 
flowers, will never cease to encircle the name and — 
embalm the memory of HuGuHEs. 
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ESSAYS, FRAGMENTS, AND VERSES, 


BY 


mi. HUGHES. 


ON RELIGIOUS SECTS AND CONTROVERSIES, 
AND ON BAPTISM. seit 


Wirnin three months from my quitting Rivington, as a 


school-boy, I entered Bristol as a theological student. 


‘My father, though a member of Tottenham Court Chapel, _ 


was’a, Baptist in judgment; my mother was a member of the 


church in Eagle Street, then under the pastoral care of Dr.. 


Gifford. | 


I am not sure that I was provided with more solid reasons 


for joining a similar connexion ; it is humiliating to reflect that 


such reasons have so wide a prevalence. It becomes a child to 
coincide with the opinions of a parent till his maturing capa- 

cities fit him to investigate the grounds of those opinions; and ~ 
even then it is surely not unphilosophical to add, he ought to 
lean towards them. In the first instance, he ought to submit 
Opposite opinions to a rigid test; and, notwithstanding the. 
evidence of counteractive authority, he ought to renounce them, 
I will not say with amiable reluctance, but I will say with 
peculiar modesty and candour. If his renunciation procure ~ 


him emolument or consequence, if in any ue it advance his_ 


secular interest, let him seriously demur; for he is placed in 
the painful and hazardous predicament of having to cope with _ 


motives as well as arguments; and the arguments may bes 


adherence to his old system, while the motives may urge revo- 
lution. Alas! for the majority of fallen creatures, when truth _~ 
and gold are the rivals for their favour! ._ | = 
He that belongs to a minority, in such a world as ours, may 

be supposed, ceteris paribus, to enjoy an exemption from the  - 
miserable misgivings of men who retain or change their pecu- 
liarities as avarice or ambition may dictate. His own pecu-— 
liarities may find no support in the Scriptures; atthesame time _— 
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they are less likely than they would be if they connected him 
with the many and the influential, to incur the littleness and the 
guilt of consulting‘ with flesh and blood ;” especially if he 
make the transition from what is dominant and popular to “a 
sect everywhere spoken against.” | 

What my feelings are towards the disciples of Jesus Christ, 
however diversified by their creeds and forms, is known to 
most who oblige me with their acquaintance and attention. I 
have often remarked in public that, were it inquired in what 


- denominations, excluding mortal errors, if there are such, and 


maintaining vital truths, would you expect to find the best Chris- 
tians? I should reply quickly, and deliberately too, “In them 
all!” ‘This would be said with the greater emphasis, in conse- 
quence of the enlarged intercourse tendered to me as an agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. ee Page 

In the preceding observations therefore I reflect neither on 
the understandings nor on the hearts of theologians with whom, 
on subjects of no slight moment, I may and must be at issue. 
They are enrolled among my most revered friends. We have 
seldom been mutually committed in a thorny discussion—never 
in a tempestuous debate. Their schools, their academies, their 
colleges, and their missions, are with me objects of uninter- 
rupted re ; and, setting aside the unaccountable and appall- 
ing Romanists, they present to my view no churches with whom 
I could not conscientiously communicate ; prescribing 
terms, some of them set an example which I neither imitate 
nor approve. One maxim, of no mean origin, serves me on 
many occasions—*“ Let every one be fully persuaded in his own 
mind.” 

Why will brethren usurp the office of their common legisla- 
tor? Why will they busy themselves in the endeavour to 
shackle the free, the heaven-born mind? Why should uni- 
formity be accounted indispensable to union? For my own 
part I demand no signatures, no graphically oral confessions : 


_ enough‘for me, that without these exactions I can discover an 
essential agreement, equal to all the p 


of cordial fellow- 
ship, founded on the basis of inspired truth. It is my wish to 


abstain from all interference with the prerogatives of God 


and the rights of man; to think, and let think ; guarding any | 
who — disposed to treat me with undue deference against 
calling me Rabbi, and putting my dicta in the place of their 
own unbiassed reasonings. There are many things respecting 
which independent thinkers must differ, would find it un- | 
important to agree. Let the subject be the inspiration of the — 


Canon. Who is not aware that it may be both over and under- 


stated ? Would a doubt as to a verse, a chapter, or even a 
book, warrant the imputation of impiety? What then has be- 
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come of those critics who have hesitated to admit the authen- 
ticity of whole epistles? Again, are we obliged to extend our 
loftiest notions, or indeed any notions, of inspiration, to all the 
language of the Bible? Must we proceed with R. Haldane, 


and writers of his class, or may we stop with Doddridge? — 
‘Thoughts in abundance occur to induce self-congratulation at the — 


conviction that no individuals and no communities can obtrude 
their hypotheses, whether rigorous, latitudinarian, or correctly 
intermediate, upon me. I am desirous of Christianizing the 

averment, and making the application to the case in ‘woe 


“ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri, — 
Quo me cumque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes.” 


Far be it from any young and subordinate person to think of 


cultivating my regard by shewing how faithfully he pursues the 
track of thought and expression which my addresses may have 


opened in his presence. Averse however as I am to imposing | * 


upon others what they could not, in the free exercise of mind, 


accept, there are degrees of imposition to which, for the sake of. 


concord and co-operation, I might consent to bow. Steady in 


refusing to affirm what I disbelieve, and to do what conscience 


bids me forbear, I can, unwounded from within, suspend the 
annunciation of some articles of faith, and do what, under simi- 
lar circumstances, brethren dissenting from myself should not 
hear me commanding to be done. Pe 
How many controversies in the present day take their rise, 
not even professedly from the Scriptures, but from the laws and 
standards, as they are designated, of diverse churches! They 


pretend to no higher authority, yet for the sake of them the ~~ 


worthy and peaceable are often repelled, and barriers, unknown 
in better ages, are raised and zealously repaired, the builders 


knowing that they will have the effect of putting asunder those 


who by reason of faith, hope, and charity, ought to be re- 
cognised as members of the same family. I understand, and 
can hardly disapprove, an attachment by preference to a certain 
ecclesiastical arrangement. What I object to is an unmeasured 
attachment, bringing on solemn leagues and covenants of exclu- 
sion, and inducing the habit of considering the rival systems 
absolutely as rival religions. With much reluctance should I 


officiate in any connexion, admirable and accordant as it might — 


be on other accounts, which required as the price of admission 
a surrender of the freedom with which I now labour in sundry 
districts of the universal church. 


My mind is weary; itis weary of the collisions and schisms, __ 
and proselyting schemes and energies, prevalent throughout the _ 
whole range of Christendom. The true partisan will attribute — 
his share in the effervescence to “zéal” and jealousy “for the — 
Lord of -Hosts’’—better expended, where they really exist, on — 
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the allaying of animosities and the uniting, as far as panty : 

of all disciples in a sublime, and most 
- dearing intercommunion of public services and instructions. Is 
it to be endured that a Simeon, a Chalmers, a Jay, a Hall, and 
a Watson, while holding one another in high estimation, should 
be debarred by the statutes ofthe earth from thus approxi- 
mating to the style of heaven? When the illustrious Chalmers 
_paid his first visit to the metropolis, I remember the feeling with 
which my biblical colleague, Mr. Owen, lamented over the im- 
possibility of hearing him in any of the established churches. 
Alluding to his own determination, if an opportunity offered, to 


break through an ungracious usage by following that good ~ 


-man, and all but matchless preacher, into some yclept conven- 
ticle, he exclaimed, with his wonted pleasantry, “But the — 
arrival of such a man among us constitutes, as. I shall take the 
liberty of interpreting it, the saturnalia of the English clergy.”’ 
In quoting the a at least, of my late friend’s remark, 1 
develop regrets diffused, I trust, though unavailingly, among a 
large portion of his clerical brethren. — | 
_ The reproach and proscription virtually affecting ministers of 
communities not publicly endowed are sweetly compensated 
by the liberty reciprocated among themselves—a prize more 
valuable than mines, and mitres, and royal thrones, I mean 
not to disparage the owners of mines, the wearers of mitres,— 
or the occupants of thrones; my prayer shall be for their per- 
sonal prosperity, and for the success of all their philanthropic 
endeavours. 

A bishop, it must be owned, of the English church, traverses 
an immense and an important field. Let him be an enlightened, 
humble, fervent, laborious, benign, and holy man of God—_ 

then will he prove a never-to-be forgotten benefactor. May a 

Ryder and a Sumner be peered to verify the prediction, when . 
he who pays them this well-earned tribute shall be mouldering 
in the dust, 7 | 

Yet, resolved as I am to repress the positive strain with 
which divines frequently seek to befriend the views peculiar to 
their class, 1 may, it is presumed, state, without offence, that in 
the very act of gazing on such men with intense esteem, I envy 
not their elevation ; or, if I do, it must be with the accompani- 
ment of my own condemnation. They can conscientiously ac- 
cept the conditions of their office ; conscientiously I cannot. 
Were it possible for me to overcome existing scruples, and to 


pass within the established pale, I should probably often revert 
to former difficulties, and tease others and perplex myself with 
_ alleged grievances and imaginable improvements. For there 
are few ingenuous clergymen who defend to. the uttermost all — 
the enactments and dialect of their church, few who do not 
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_ desire that some alterations may be effected. In my connexion 
TI trace no superiors except those who are such by virtue of | 
age, talent, and virtue. Influence circulates, but the wand of 
authority is never waved. On the whole, we are of one mind; 
but have occasion to make mutual allowances, and expect to 
differ in part as long as we live. © ape | 
It is my lot to beara icular name, which I neither invite 
nor approve. Most of the names given to distinct parties of 
_ Christians are marked with impropriety. Lutherans, Calvinists, 
und Wesleyans, are so many designations expressive appa- 
rently of extravagant homage to men. Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians, as well as Baptists, take for granted, or at least 
hy requiring others so to mention them, appear to take for granted 
respectively the truth of their distinguishing tenets ; while it is 
evident that many other Christians claim to be so mentioned 
themselves. ‘The matter-of-fact name applicable to my Class is 
Antipedobaptists. In this name, however, I consent to participate 
merely as descriptive of the views taken by me of a much contro- 
verted ordinance, and by no means as indicative of exclusive com- — 
munion with an insulated sect. He that is in the divine estimate 
an approved member of the universal church appears to me ad- 
_ missible to every integral of that church; and wherever 
admission is tendered on truly Christian terms,—that is, on terms 
_ which leave the sacred right of private judgment untouched,— 
my mind is prepared to accept the overture, convinced that the 
conscience of one sincere communicant has no allowed control 
_ over the conscience of another, and at the same time making a — 
prudent use of the liberty it asserts. | wet 
I proceed on the principle that essential agreement well com- | 
ports with circumstantial differences, more especially as the — 
glitter affect things which are the subjects merely of opinion, not 
of knowledge, and affect them as things merely practised by others, — 
| not imposed on ourselves. I do not know that antipeedobap- 
tism is the doctrine of scripture ; it is impossible for me reason- 
ably to go further than declaring that such is my belief; and 
my belief ought to govern none but myself. What strengthens 

this strain of remark is, the consideration that the sentiment 

posed to my own has, for many centuries, been held by nearly 
the whole Christian world. 1 must frankly own that, relative 
to the point in question, I contemplate the controversy'as one 
of a peculiarly infelicitous character: many of the antagonists 
on each side evincing more of the partisan than of the friend of 
truth, and consuming what they might once have had of bro- 
therly love in the flames of their unhallowed anger. Scarcely 
can the arena be named which I should enter with equal reluc- 
‘tance. For the ebullitions which have escaped some Peedobap- 
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all remain. 
It certainly occurs to me that if, from the beginning, scrip- 
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tists | account by referring to the practice of some close com- 
munionists, who, as soon as a person renounces infant baptism, 


ply him, with arguments intended to withdraw him from the 


storal care of a minister with whom, in every other respect, 
e is in perfect unison, All close communionists are, in my 


judgment, mistaken;’ but they are not, as a matter of course, 


illiberal. ‘Their inflexible conviction may be the associate 


of the most benignant temper; and as for the class of Anti-— 
peedobaptists, it furnishes, without to any other 


class, as pure and inviting specimens of candour and generosity 
as can be found in this imperfect state of human nature. How 
far removed from meanness, severity, and the spirit of prose 


‘lytism, were Stennett, Dore, Ryland, Hinton, and Pearce! 


Three times in the course of my life 1 have defended from 


the pulpit the reasonings of my denomination ; twice I have ad- 
_ verted to them more concisely ; and they may have been glanced | 


at on five or six other occasions. Whether this comparative 
abstinence has arisen from what was worthy to be ‘called the 


mixture of wisdom and kindness, or whether it must be pro- . 


nounced the suggestion of a worldling’s policy, the Searcher of 


‘Hearts most perfectly knows. 


-1 so much wish to be, as far as baptism is concerned, homo 
untus libri, that I ‘could look assu ly, without horror, on a 
conflagratiGn of all the sermons, pamphlets, and volumes that 
have issued from the press; indeed, could such a conflagration 


be effected, and were no such materials to be provided till the 


world shall exist no more, largely would I congratulate the pro- 
moters of simplicity and peace. Let all perish sooner than that 


‘ 


ture had been the sole referee, instead of the complicated, in- 
congruous, and corrupt thing designated ‘the church,’’ truth 
would on this and on all occasions have been the gainer. 
What can exceed in extravagance and mischievous tendency 
the notions which “the church’ has propagated in connexion 
both with baptism and the supper of the Lord? Nor are they 
Roman catholics alone that have egregiously blundered. An 
English Countess once asked me what were my views relative 


to the state of such infants as die unbaptized ; remarking that a— 

respectable clergyman, known to myself, had maintained in her 
hearing the improbability of their salvation. Though I did not 
. feel it either incumbent or expedient to say that'infant baptism, 


so far from being thus important, was, in my judgment, unsanc- 


‘tioned by the Bible, I did not conceal the astonishment and re- 
gret with which | learned that such a man was seduced into 


such a persuasion, but submitted whether her ladyship could at- 
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tach to ancient or modern heathenism a sentiment more abs 
or barbarous. Mant, however, and an embattled host of simil 
Theologues, go far towards supporting the matchless mistake; 
and the extent to which the vulgar ate imbued with it may be 
_ inferred from their breathless speed in hurrying for a minister — 
_ to baptize their children when apparently in the article of 
death. | | | 
This strain might be pursued in reference to the other sacra- — 
iment, particularly when exhibited as “a picklock to a place,” — 
or the felon’s viaticwum for his journey into the world to 
come— 
‘ Tliacos muros intra peccatur, et extra.” 


The Bible, as intimated above, conveys to my mind nothin 
decisively favourable to infant baptism ; while it must be wiaeil 
that if the practice could be established by only a few passages 
which now strike me as ‘having no such bearing, many passages 
might fairly be brought into its service. But is it in keeping 
. with the Christian dispensation? At any rate, we know that 
even the advocates of the practice are not agreed concerning the 
extent of its application,—some comprehending all infants, some 
the infants only of uts making a general profession of re- 
ligion, some encialiiie those whose parents (one at least) are 
not presumed to be personally holy, The Antipsedobaptists, 
therefore, constitute but one of four classes, differing among — 
themselves as to the subjects of Christian baptism. Conces« 
sions have been made by Peedobaptists, especially those of the 
most literary order, alike honourable to themselves and to the 
cause so-unexpectedly befriended. 

I do not tay the same stress on the mode as on the subject ; 
being prepared to give fresh consideration to the arguments 
which suggest the diversifying of the mode under the direction 
of circumstances; it being obvious that circumstances may pre- 
vent the possibility, or at least demonstrate the impropriety, of 
immersion ; while yet the desirableness of obeying the ordi- 
nance in the way proximate to the primitive ways by diminish- 
ing merely the quantity of the element employed, might be 
advocated with some shew of reason. } 

Disputes of the most virulent-nature having been kindled by 
the operations of men’s faculties upon only two positive ordi- 
nances, what would have been the state of ecclesiastical war- 
fare had Christians been required to obey as many ordinances 
of that nature as were the Jews? | aS 
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COMPARISON OF MR. HALL AND MR. ROBINSON, 


Tue change of sentiments attributed to the late Robert 
Robinson, of Cambridge, even at the time of Mr. James Dore’s 
ordination, sufficed to prevent Dr. Stennett from taking part in 


that service; it being known that R. Robinson was invited. I 


once heard that extraordinary man preach, and once spent an 
evening in his company; but he had then arrived at the wane 
of his physical and mental powers. ‘O what a falling off was 
there!’ Perhaps no two pastors, so richly gifted, were ever 
known to preside, in close succession, over the same congrega-. 
tion as Robinson and Hall. Yet how different were wee 
respective characteristics! Robinson was cool, Hall was impe- 
tuous; Robinson exemplified a guileful simplicity, Hall was 


more frank and straightforward; the former appeared to have — 


been conversant with a greater diversity of authors, the latter 
had travelled further in the regions of classic lore ; to Robinson 
I should attribute a more versatile genius, to Hall a superior 
degree of profundity, eloquence, and taste. 
in the imaginative; Hall in the reasoning faculty. Robinson 
would have pleased the million; Hall rendered himself equally 
interesting to the illustrious minority. Robinson could spin a 
web of clever sophistry ; Hall cou d unravel it. Robinson 
sought friends, ed leaned upon them; Hall was less susceptible 
and more independent. Robinson was literally a Master of 
Arts; Hall might seem to say, with erudition piled all eats 
him, Omnis in hoc sum. The former owed more to industry ; 

the latter to acumen. The former spake more familiarly to 


man; the latter, it is believed, — more frequently, more - 


devoutly, and, therefore, more effectually to God. On the 
whole, were the question asked, Which would you rather have 
been, Robinson or Hall? I should, without hesitation, declare’ 
for Hall. ‘The former was theologically eclipsed ; “the path of 
the” latter shone “more and more unto the perfect — 
Quando ullum invenient parem ? 

In Robinson I should have found much to gain, and secure 
intense regard; but I must have mourned over him “at the 
last."" How it fares with him in the world of spirits I neither 
decide nor even conjecture. In all such cases however I still 


attempt to establish the preponderance of hope. Are Lardner, 


Locke, and Milton eternally lost ? 
A preacher of some celebrity, alluding in the pulpit to ge 
Robinson, then in his grave, remarked, on what authority 


ignorant, “He had not been dead before his 
became a 


Robinson excelled: 
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_ ON THE IMPORTANCE OF CHARACTER, 


Havina had an evening of leisure, a great part of which has 
been dedicated to the absent, my mind is become attached 
to the employ; and, on the borders of twelve, I take the liberty — 
of addressing a few lines to _ His name is suggested by 
the circumstance of my having just finished a packet for 
Thornbury ; and it is hoped that the strain of the epistle will fix 
in the receiver’s mind conviction that.it needs no apology. 

I am prompted, by the purest good will, to offer you a 
subject for your impartial reflection which embraces every 
interest dear to man, viewed either as the inhabitant of the 

present state or as the expectant of a better. The subject 
I allude to is the importance of character. By character I — 
mean an assemblage of virtuous and devout dispositions, and a 
succession of those actions which society pronounce useful, and 
which fit the agent for a residence with God. . 

To the gentleman I now address this definition is sufficiently 
clear. I contend not for its precision; nor is it my design 
to amplify. Permit me age to ground upon it a few prin-— 
_ ciples, which your candour will apply in the manner I mean to 

1. Character is an attainment always ornamental, much 
more so in youth. How amiable, how attractive then a young 
man, whose powers are reaching to maturity, directed by 
wisdom and influenced by virtue ; whose sprightly fancy obeys 
the control of judgment, and whose passions, though warm, 
seduce not into quarrels or intrigues! _ 

2. Character, how it shines in the eae of the wealthy! . 
Publicity marks all their conduct. Their sobriety is the finest 
reproof that can be administered to the intemperance of the 
‘oud, their promptitude to discharge debt makes glad the 

eart of the industrious; their generosity soothes the sick, the 
destitute, the distressed; their piety secures a respect to religi- 
ous institutions, and a resort to the house of God. 

_ 3. Character retains its value when youth and opulence take 
their flight, or reveal their vanity. The cold hand of death 
will impress its unwelcometouch ; and, whether we perish like 
the inferior animals, or remove to another order of existence, 
the good testimony of conscience will at least mingle one sweet - 
ingredient in the draught of existence among men, to say 
- nothing of the relief of those forebodings which, whether just or 
vain, usually strengthen as we approach the final scene, At such 
a season, is it common for a man to wish the recal of those tears 
which penitence drew from his eye? Do we expect that the chief 
- reproach will be oot Se too firmly on the gospel faith ? 
or hath the mortal yet died whose pains have been aggravated — 
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by the remembrance of an upright, sober, and useful life? We 
are not suffered to choose the hour of departure. He who 
rushes voluntarily from this scene upbraids his Maker with 
a gift which, had he employed it well, would never have 
been pronounced a burden; and, whilst survivors lament his 
cowardice, he can expect no applause from superior beings, 
should it be his lot to mingle amongst them; and if by the 
checks and ailments we experience we have been taught to 
anticipate a removal sudden and violent, if in the twinkling 
of an eye we have been unnerved, and if the return of attacks, 
generally fatal after the second-or third time, may be expected, 
what is the conclusion of the wise, but that they summon 
themselves before a tribunal of their own erection, that they 
inquire with what respectability —- have lived, and with 
what- prospects they are prepared to bid adieu to the earth, to 
their friends, and to their bodies? He, whom such an event 
inspires with nd awe, must rank below the level of humanity; 
and how much better is he who suffers that awe to subside with 
the immediate occasion? The considerations I have urged for 
the securing of character as affecting youth, opulence, and 
danger, to me appear strong and appropriate ;—is there no 
allurement in the picture? If not, behold the reverse—does it 
not repel—disgust? Should there be, in the circle of your 
acquaintance, one who deforms the season of youth by ebriety 
to which the brute is a stranger, and by lewdness which stains 
his thoughts and wastes his constitution—one who dissipates no 
mean income among the abominable, whose elevation serves 
only to make his vices more visible and contagious — one, 
finally, on whom the ghastly symptoms of death have more 
than once been apparent, but who recovers only to outrage 
society and brave divine Justice the more: should it be your _ 
infelicity to know such a one, would not your heart swell with | 
indignation ?—would not the next impression be that of pity ?— 
would not pity produce an effort to rescue ’—would you not © 
consider his treating such an effort with scorn as the finishing of 
depravity ? Yet would you not look with something more 
than complacency upon that arm which had been stretched out 
for a purpose so noble and benign? A serious acquiescence 
with these principles, and a plan of conduct formed and 
executed upon them, will answer every end proposed by the 
freedom taken with you, dear Sir, by your faithful friend, J. H. 


ON THE COMPLAINTS OF CHRISTIANS. 


How shall we account for that disposition which leads professing 
Christians to spend so much time in complaining of themselves, 
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and to exercise such ingenuity in repelling the complaints of 
others? We are ready to believe a fellow Christian in every 
thing but in his censures of himself; these censures are so far 
from obtaining credit, that our good opinion frequently keeps 
with the endeavours which another makes use of to per- 
suade us that our opinion of him is ill-founded. The truth is, 
we question our Own sincerity in complaining, and at the same 
_ time are conscious that our complaints are awfully just. But 
_ we consider the complaints of another Christian as the effects of 
_ his humility, and we conclude either that he has not a sufficiently 
favourable idea of his character, or that he is undoubtedly 
retrieving it by the sorrow his expressions denote. = 
Perhaps this mistake might be corrected by an honest, 
reciprocal coincidence; by giving ample credit to what we hear, 
and by beseeching the complainer to reflect on the danger of 
his case, and to repent, instead of flattering him with the idea of 
his professing extraordinary humiliation of soul. This is the 

more necessary, as I am persuaded that a false candour, b 
annihilating the faults of another on account of the ardour with 
which they are confessed, has proved the origin of much self- 
deceit and hypocrisy. We hear an individual commended 
as a model of the Christian character; we are introduced 
into his. ag we listen to his conversation, and find him 
a complainer. e retire. We consider his practice as carry- 
ing with it the sanction of a venerable character. We resolve 
to imitate; he leads the fashion (if I may use such an un- 
hallowed expression) in the religious circle; and from that 
time we begin to estimate the degree of a man’s piety by his 
complaints of the want of it. What is the consequence? If we 
are not sound and substantial Christians we form. the idea of 
elevating the public opinion of us by self-depreciation ; we utter 
those censures from our own lips with freedom, which, if they 
proceeded from the lips of another, would sting us to the quick.. 
And thus we go on, adding invective to invective, with this 


rudent precaution, that each invective is uttered ata time and 


In a society which will effectually secure us from what, in such 
cases, we must fear—I mean the smallest credit to a single 
assertion we make. | 
- Our retired moments however are spent in a manner fully 
fitted to justify such-accusations. In company, whilst we con- 
demn, we flatter: like mariners in @ boat, we look one way 
. and yet move another. That which would seem to involve in 
it our disparagement, is designed, and often successfully de- 
signed, to promote our reputation and advantage. What is such 
- @ conduct but an accumulation of falsehoods? Not that we 
tax ourselves with a greater portion of guilt than belongs to us ; 
but we appropriate crimes, to which we have no temptation, 
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6 ae that we may the more easily avoid the suspicion of these crimes _ 
| ae from. which we are really the least averse. How does the 
i a Miser rejoice if, having performed one act of apparent generosity, 
| he can but have one opportunity of charging himself with a 
ia vice from which the public most heartily acquits him—I mean 
— rofusion and extravagance, “I threw away,’’ (such is his 
a anguage,) “I threw away the splendid trifle, but I must 
— acknowledge myself to be very destitute of economy, prudence, 
and discrimination in my bounty.” This view of the subject 
ie may be easily extended; but, whether falsehood operate in this 
particular way or not, it does operate, and very often,-in 
|) person’s intimating, by his sorrowful countenance and _ his 
ae melancholy accents, that he feels in private for the offences he 
| ae bewails in society. Alas! how often has the guilty individual 
| lamented that his sighs were not more deep and audible, and : 
| ae that his tears could not flow with greater freedom and at 
| ae The design of these remarks is not to discourage the exami- 
— nation of our characters, but rather to enforce it; it is not to 
ie interrupt and cut off religious intercourse, or even the language 
ie of complaint, but to bring it under regulation and restraint; to 
) teach him who complains the necessity of redressing the moral 
| ee evils he confessedly associates in his character, and him to 
| aa whom the complaint is addressed the true method of receiving 
|) it; that none may rest satisfied with confessions, that none 
|) ae may propose the praise of men as their end of acting ; but that. 
|) a - all may, with upright hearts, both make and receive complaints 
| Pe with the view of stirring up each other to an earnest applica- 
| ha tion to the mercy and the power of that God who alone can 
| 2a diminish |their mutual complaints by the further sanctification 
ae | THE SPIRIT OF CONQUEST. 
. an (A Graduation Speech, delivered in Old Aberdeen, March 30, 1790.) 
| Tue tide of ambition never rolls with a wilder impetuosity 
| ae than when hurried along by the love of conquest and universal 
| oBe In domestic circles this spirit is not unknown, but on the 
i he d theatre of public life it moves with an incessant and 
iis at a rapid step. It was this which armed the Founder of the 
Ve -- Assyrian empire, and carried him headlong against affrighted 
43 a multitudes as yet unskilled in war; it was this which, after the 
bea decease of Ninus, exhibited to the world a prodigy of valour in 
best the person of his Queen, Semiramis. Fired with the love 
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of conquest, the warlike Son of Philip marched from nation to 

nation, and spread the terrors of an Alexander’s name from 

the bleak regions of the North to the parched deserts of. India. 

_ This restless spirit involved the Romans in perpetual war, and 
pointed their glittering arms to every quarter of the globe. 

Experience hath taught us the impropriety of their conduct, 

and we hope the more enlightened spirit of modern policy will 

employ itself rather in securing what is already panied: than 

in grasping more extensive dominions. | 
We determine the strength of an empire, not by its magnitude, 

but by the equity of its laws, the union and the virtue of its - 
inhabitants, The politician, for once, coincides with the man 

To receive the homage of millions, and to shine with a long 
succession of triumphs, ~~ dazzle the eye of the vulgar; but 
_ this splendour is suppo by carnage, and, like the setting 
sun, shines with a clearer effulgence only because hastening to 


its close. 
The love of dominion is insatiable; it produces a thirst after - 
every thing which pleases our fancy, and too often banishes 
those’ just scruples which make us tremble at the violation 
What shall we say of that guilty commerce which hath 
taught Europe to trample a a large — of the human 
race; and to treat men, unfortunately distinguished by their. 
sable hue, as beings of an inferior order? It sprung from the 
detested principle of absolute control, and from that a 
ous and equally contemptible arrogance with which refine- 
_ ment too often inspires the depraved heart of man. is 
—These Africans,—the victims of our injustice, the syhjects — 
of our inglorious commerce,—may probably be accounted the ~ 
rity of the ancient Egyptians, the first instructors of man- 
kind, who flourished in arts and sciences before Europe 
emerged into distinction, and before Britain was numbered 
among nations— 
This scandalous traffic, which we.reprobate in the most indig- © 
nant terms, originated in the right of conquest,—that insolent _ 
claim, that imaginary right, the,very mention of which shocks — 
benevolence, and puts reason to the blush., 3 
| | The love of conquest diffuses its malignant influence over ? 
 . a still wider sphere; it detaches from the study of the liberal , 
arts, and has a tendency to reduce a nation to all the ignorance | 
and savage barbarity of those Gothic tribes whose progress was 
marked with desolation and blood. , 
It introduces sensuality in its grossest forms; it sets the 
whole course of human action in a perpetual ferment; and 
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it hardens the heart against all the feelings of humanity, and all 
the sanctions of religion. 

Yet, whilst we disparage the conquests of kingdoms, and . 
abandon the triumphs which are stained with blood, we design 
not to check the activity of virtue: we point to a warfare 
in which it is noble to engage, and promise to every mien 
exertion an ample and a glorious reward. 

Instead of aiming to subdue our fellow-mortals, let us acquire 
a more honourable dominion; let appetite be governed by 
reason, and private inclinations be sacrificed upon the altar 
of unbounded benevolence. 

Whilst others aspire to opulence, or emulate the honours 
of the brave, let our ambition flow in a more generous channel ; 
remembering that a good reputation is more valuable than. 
riches, and to be adorned with moral worth is preferable to 


being hailed lords of the universe ! 
And thou, my country, from henceforth awake from the 


lethargy which hath so long rendered thee insensible to the cries 


of the oppressed! let Britons, animated to a man with the 


sublime spirit of a Howard, extend their principles of freedom 


and generosity across the Atlantic; let all Europe learn from 
their example to prefer justice to gain; whilst the poor African, 
freed from the fetters which violence im » in rude and 
broken accents, utters the praises of Britain as the deliverer of 
the captive—a pattern for nations, and the disinterested friend 


of human kind. 


OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS. 
1. If in any case could submit to the violation of truth, it 


would be when I am asked my entire opinion of a man who 


is praised for qualities which I am certain he does not possess. 

2. We, who are so intimately connected with matter, are 
sometimes confounded with the idea of the soul’s surviving the 
body ; who knows but that pure spirits may be equally as- 
tonished at their being at any time capable of union ? 

3. The feelings of atitude and of resentment are to be laid 
aside in a fair and manly delineation of character. 

4. Some Christians can spell out their characters ; others can 
read them. Among the last there is also a distinction—some 
can read only with languor; others are orators. | 

5..Profane wit is like a flash of lightning—glares for the 
moment, but is soon followed by the thunder of conviction, or 
assuredly followed by the thun er of judgment. 
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4. 6 God suffers us not to become supremely blest on earth, © 
_ but greduetys e the sun is made to shine more brightly as day 
advances. en the church is freest from seduction, it is most 
assaulted by violence, and vice versd. 
7, Thou lookest down upon some Christians as below thee; _ 
perhaps they may be lower, that is, nearer the foundation, and 
then they are better off than thou, - | 
8. Mankind always had some idea of the necessity of a nearer 
representation of God than the light of nature affords. They 
were right. This representation they were themselves anxious 
to create. They erred. Christ is the divine representative. 
9. When I consider the involved voluminous introductions to 
learning which were used a century or two ago, I wonder that 
any ever became scholars; and when I look at the clear and 
concise methods now in vogue, it seems as strange that all are — 
not of that description. 
10. The natural understanding remains in error and the 
sinner is easy,—just as the eye of the body is immersed in the _ 
gloom of night without feeling the smallest pain. _ 
11. Reason and ion will each have its own province, 
or, if the idea of subjection on the part of the passions must be 
introduced, it is no otherwise than as a sword must obey the 
impulse of the arm which wields it; yet who does not know 
that the stroke of an arm, aided by a sword; is far more — 
rnicious than the stroke of an arm without that sword ? 
eason, then, is superior, just as the law governs our conduct ; 
but, though good in itself, a law is of no avail except where 
there are individuals to submit to it. The passions are the 
_sword of the warrior and the edge of the sword. Reason, when — 
alone, is torpid ; passions, unguarded, madness. Seneca asserts 
that we may pronounce that an evil, which may be made so by 
increase. Then farewell food; farewell generosity; farewell 
love of money,—ye are all evil, for we know ye are all capable 
of becoming pernicious by increase. ‘Non est bonum, quod 
‘ancremento um fit,” says Seneca, Excess is evil, we grant; 
but here a prior state of being is alluded to. That state must 
either be a state of deficiency or a state of competency. If of 
deficiency, why not supply till we had arrived at competency, 
and stop there? If a state of competency, what would you 
have taken away ?—what added? ‘“ Who,” says he, “ever 
found fault with the accession of good ?’’ Of absolute good, we 
answer, none; but may not a thing be relatively bad, when 
absolutely good ? Employment and relaxation, abstinence and 
repletion, are good in one relation, bad‘in another. — 
12. Ought not ministers to receive salaries, especially what 
is necessary to support them ? 
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13. It is a maxim worthy of our regard, “ Don’t give de 
vity a creative power ;’’ that is, don’t let the fault of another 


drive you to it. Ifa man is angry, then must I be mad too? | 


14. Benevolence is virtue. Generosity is virtue rolling on 
with the majesty of a river. 

_ 15. Let us grasp a happiness which the frown of nature. shall 
not compel us to quit; let us fix on principles which no change 
of circumstances shall shake ; and let us make acquisitions which 
shall gain respect when the spirits cease to dance, and the eye 
is no longer illumined with the beam of youth. 

16. How shall we extend our horizon but by rising above it ? 


LIST OF HIS SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


I BELONG, as an anneal or a k ife subscriber, to the following 
Societies :— 


A. & L. British and icsstien Bible Society. 

A. & L. Religious Tract Society. 

Society for Religious Knowledge. 

Clapham Auxiliary Bible Society. 

Wandsworth Association ditto. 

& L. Battersea iation ditto. 
Battersea Chapel School. | 
Battersea ditto ditto for Girls. 
Battersea National Schools. _ 
British and Foreign School Society. 
Congregational School. 

~ Mill Hill School. 

Orphan School. 
Foreigners in Distress. i“ 
Hibernian Society. 

Baptist Mission. — 

London Missionary Society. 
Church Missionary Society. 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. 


Moravian Mission, 

Scottish Missionary Society. 

. Bristol Academy. | 
Abergavenny Academy. 
Bradford Academy. 

. Stepney Academy. 
Highbury College. 
College. 

Newport Academ 
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Aged Ministers’ Society. 
Baptist Home Missionary Society. 
Female Penitentiary. 
Guardian Society. 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 
Servants’ Society. 
_ Friendly Female Society. 
Widows’ Fund, | | 
_ African Institution. 
London University. 
Baptist Building Fund. 
Christian Instruction Society. 
Exeter Academy, | 
Surrey Mission. 


A PRAYER FOR THE USE OF A FAMILY. 


O Gop, thou art the first and the last, the greatest and the 
best of beings. Thy power created us; thy mercy spares us; 
thy bounty supplies our returning wants; and thy word en- 
courages a hope full of immortality. n 

It becomes us to approach thee with humility and the 
_ profoundest awe; to offer thee our thanksgivings and adora- 
tions; to implore thy favour; to repose in thee - unlimited 
confidence ; to imitate thy character; to obey thine authority ; 
to submit to thy chastisements; and, whether we eat or drink, 
or whatsoever we do, to do all to thy glory. . 

_ How wise are thy counsels! How just are thy command- 
ments! How rich are thy promises! 

If from our earliest youth we had loved thee with all our 
heart, and mind, and soul, and strength, we should only have | 
rendered the tribute which was due, and thy condescension 
in accepting it would have exceeded our warmest praise. _ 

But we have reason to look back upon the years that are 
past with sorrow and self-reproach. For we are made to re- 
collect our estrangement, our alienation, and our disobedience ; _ 
the blessings which we did not acknowledge, and the oppor- 
tunities of receiving and of doing good which we did not 
embrace. Even now our iniquities testify against us; we sin 
daily ; and, therefore, instead’ of ‘being worthy to be called thy 
children, we deserve to be rejected and punished as thine 
enemies. | | 

Still thou continuest thy goodness, forbearance, and long- 


suffering, and art always inviting us to draw nigh, that we may 


receive pardon and renewing grace. Blessed be thy name for 
every assurance of thy willingness to save us, and to make 
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the value of that inheritance which fadeth not away, Pour 
out the spirit of grace and prayer; make us watchful and 
circumspect; constrain us habitually to remember that thou 
hearest our words, and seest our actions, and. knowest our 
thoughts. Produce in each member of this family a dislike 
of falsehood and guile, injustice and oppression, impurity and 
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_ pleasure. Then shall we be devout, diligent, zealous, peace- 
7 able, candid, compassionate, bountiful, and heavenly-minded. 


i, es present and our future stations ; engage us in scenes of useful- 
a ness; increase our acquaintance with thy truth; stimulate us 


to the faithful discharge of our duty; promote our best inter- 


perience or witness; and, finally, bring us into the presence 


ra 
> 


Amen, 


MONITA BIBLICA. 


1. Forbear censures. 

2. Take but slight notice of objections, 

3. Let your store of facts be as ample as | you will find eon- 
sistent with authentication. 

4. Err on the side of brevity rather than on that of extension. 

5. Guard against exaggerated statements. 

6. Read but little at public meetings. i 

7. Avoid flattery. 


= 


 Extemporize as far as convenient. 
10. Advert to high patronage with measured senleition: 
11. Show that you do not identify the a sept with the ‘Bible. 
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a us happy ;.more especially for the gift of Jesus Christ, thy 
ae beloved Son, whom thou hast set forth as a propitiation through 
ae faith in his blood. It pleased thee to bruise him, and to put 

7 | his soul to grief, that, by his stripes, many might be healed and 

i made partakers of eternal life. | 

a Through faith in him, O God, restore us to thyself; rooting 

| ae up our evil propensities; inspiring us with the love of what 

| 1 is holy, just, and good; and convincing us that thou wilt be 
| our friend for ever. 

TS a Cause us to meditate, with pleasure and with profit, ol thy 

works, on thine oracles, and on all thy Impress 

a on our minds the hatefulness of an ungodly course, the in- 
) ia sufficiency and frailty of the worldling’s Mra the dignity 

| ae of true religion, the excellency of the knowledge of Christ, and 


frivolity. Work in us. both to will and to do of thy good 


Preserve us from diseases and other calamities ; t us for our. 


ests; sanctify all the circumstances which we shall either ex-- 


of thy glory, throng Jesus Christ, our adorable Redeemer. 


Mf | 8. Infuse Christian sentiments into your appeals, yet so as to 
ite preserve a distinction between such appeals and sermons. 
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12. Allude in friendly style to other institutions. 
13. Endeavour to make your appeals useful to your auditors 
as well as to the general cause. — | 
.| 


Addressed to Frances Ann Hughes, by her Grandfather, Joseph Hughes, on his 
 Sixty-first Birth-day, January 1st, 1830. | 


| [WITH A NAPOLEON. ] 


Tur chief whose image is presented here, 
Of these the idol once—of those the fear, — 
With reeking gore his many laurels stain’d, 
And in death’s slaughter-house his glory gain’d : 
Dire glory, which condemn’d its wearer’s name, 
Age after age, to execrable fame. 
 _Had.rebels or invading hordes alone 
_ Trembled before the magic of his throne, 
Had the unrivall’d ardour of his mind ua 
Sought to illume, improve, and cheer mankind, 
_ Had he but march’d to rescue, not destroy, 
Subjects and strangers would have shared the joy, 
Gaul would have well bestow’d the imperial robe, 
And plaudits shrill have echoed round the globe ; 
For who, among the sceptred sons of pride, 
In varied genius with Napoleon vied ? 

_. Who so acute, or who so prompt and warm ? 
Who, like himself, sustained the general storm ? 
O’er mountains he enticed th’ obsequious road ; 

"I'was his to frame a nation’s lucid code, _ 
Science, encouraged by his fostering hand, 
Pursued her noble course from land to tand ; 
Schools of an humble grade allur’d the crowd, 
And conscience smiled to see her rights avow’d ; 
The arm of bigotry receiveda blow 

Which fill’d the Vatican with shrieks of woe ; 
Gaunt superstition slunk disgrac’d away, 

And all that chose confess’d Religion’s sway ; 
Religion—rational, august, divine 

In whose fair form the virtues all combine, 

A beauteous train that had on-high their birth, 
Yet love to occupy the scenes of earth, — 

With all that feel the impulse of our God, 
And tread the paths which our Redeemer trod. 
Alas! that one whom millions might have bless’d 
Should have despoil’d those millions of theif-rest : 
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While grim on Contrel, 
Dwarf'd and degraded his tumultuous soul, 
In vain Religion to the conqueror said— 

“ At length, by better counsels be thou led ; 
Give ine to guide thy misdirected will, 

Say to the billows of thy rage, Be still ; 
Bow, and acknowledge my dominion just, 


‘Nor make thy more than regal pomp thy trust ; 


Recal thy legions, bid the battle cease, 

And join whole empires in the bonds of peace.” 
Reckless, he turn’d with frowning scorn away, 
Again to scatter havoc and dismay, — 

Till Justice sent the kind commission down— _ 
“‘Subdue; the oppressor, take his vaunted crown 
Monarch&, recovered from their late alarms, 
Summon’d their heroes to the clash of arms ; 
Intrigues and jealousies were laid aside, 


And Europe welcom’d the resistless tide ; 


Napoleon fled to no protecting rock, 
But bar’d his bosom to the vengeful shock. 


‘Thus from his envied grandeur was he hurl’d, 


The sport or pity of a 


Frances, I give what was N apolenn’ gold 
In thee no sordid feeling to unfold ; — 
Mine be the care this warning to impress— 


Wealth is the sleepless nurse of wickedness: 


She deals in fatal, but attractive wiles, | 
And myriads from the seats of bliss beguiles. 
Those that avoid th’ idolatrous embrace __ 
Rank with the rarest monuments of grace. 
Fain would my muse exalt thy fond desire, 


And kindle, as she sings, a hallow’d fire. 


Soon may thy renovated spirit rise, _ 
Panting for treasure known beyond the skies. 


Earth’s Siskohe: and their owners must decay, | 


While those of heaven shall shine an endless day. 
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FRIENDS, STUDENTS, AND MINISTERS: PLANS OF 


SERMONS, ACCOUNTS OF MEETINGS, SPEECHES, ETC. 


_TO A RELATIVE, ON KEEPING SCHOOL. 


Ir I be thought somewhat covetous in the letter way, let it be © 
remembered in alleviation that the gratification I look for is 
chiefly that of hearing that you are happy, and that I continue — 
in the regards of those whose friendship is truly — 
Judge then how much I was pleased with the © 
ou give of your present situation. To be rearing the - 
ought, and to obtain the approbation which diligent — 
endeavours merit, must be delightful indeed; and I am very | 
certain that no applause could yield you satisfaction while you © 
were conscious of doing no good to deserve it. Care and 
patience you find necessary ; and for your consolation it may be — 
added, the exercise of them will render them easy and natural. 
_ By studying the particular dispositions of your young charge — 
you will be able to accommodate Fe precepts and conduct, 
and where these are not sufficiently | ae 
sense and acquaintance with human nature will suggest the 


to share 


tender 


obvious, your own 


most plausible method. You are well apprized of the necessity 
of tempering authority with mildness, and adding to mildness 


- LETTERS FROM MR. HUGHES, CONTAINING ADVICE TO 


the weight of authority ; and need not be informed how advisable — 
it is to suggest your little plans of improvement rather as the 


rewards of good behaviour than as a toil which, as a gover- 
ness, you have a right to exact. You are too well ac- 
quainted with the price of moral excellence not to cultivate’ 
its growth with unceasing assiduity, and to instil a far deeper 
aversion to bh, than to a few natural and external ble- 


ence of yourself and others, have, | am persuaded, convinced 


mishes. Your knowledge of the Scriptures, and your experi- 
you of 


e depravity of human nature, and shew that much is. 
to be unlearned even at a very early age. I suppose the forming 
their minds to some notions of religion, and presenting their 
regular attention to little forms of devotion, are not out of your 
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| sphere; and whilst you are discharging this duty to them, may 


you find the impressions of religion stamped still deeper and 
deeper upon yourself. 

One point calls for the exertion of all your integrity,—when 
your opinion is asked by the parents, self interest may some- 
times prompt to flatter ; duty and even true interest itself advise 
to heclars the truth. To tell disagreeable truths, when the con- 
cealment would prove obnoxious to those who ought to be 
acquainted with them, is the effort of a good mind, which studies 
another’s happiness more than its own immediate gratification. 

In the course of your instructions you will] eften find it ne- 


to imagine yourself in a manner a child, that your treatment 
may be adapted to such. tender years. This is not altogether 
pleasing to an aspiring mind; but duty urges, and this comfort- 
able reflection presents itself, that you are advancing by a 
continual progress, and that as their young minds acquire 
maturity’s strength, they will become capable of receiving 
_ weightier instructions, and the idea of their being pupils will 
gradually approach a footing of equality. 
Your present situation will form you to a habit of regularity 


and order, which will prove serviceable to you all your days, 


and your intermingling with the polite world will refine and 
enlarge your storeofideas. Only beware lest your intimacy with 


fashionable circles make you forget your own rank, or lose a 


relish for the society of inferiors. Good sense and every virtue 


higher walks of life; and the habits of the latter are too apt to 
create a fastidiousness and aversion for the former. Amidst all 
these precautions, it is neces to pay due attention to the 
cultivation of cheerfulness and vivacity. Prudery is as unsuit- 
able to your as it is unnecessary to your condition, To 
contract any of those prim peculiarities which are incident to 
the single state, is to destroy the loveliness of youth. 
_ Upon a review of the privileges your present situation affords, 


what can be more natural than to lift up your heart to God, and — 


to adore his goodness, and at the same time to intreat that you 
may be made a partaker of sublimer privileges, by being made a 
partaker of divine Grace? Upon @ review of the difficulties 
you meet with, what can be more proper that your trust 
should be stayed upon something more capable of supporting 


are found more frequently amongst the middle than amongst the - 


cessary to carry back your imagination to the days of childhood, — 


than your abilities? From God you derive not only the — 


capacity, but. the inclination to do well, and whatever success” 
your endeavours may be crowned with, you derive the power 
of ensuring that success from your Maker alone. He raises up 
friends, He enables us by our good conduct to retain them, and 
in short, whatever quel we accomplish, whatever enjoyment 
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we possess——the glory of all must finally revert to the Lord 
Jehovah. | | a 

In all your addresses to God be earnest with him for bestow. 
ing upon you a new heart, persuaded that the brightest moral 
character is of little avail, if the heart remain in that corrupted 
state in which it is by nature. Remember that pious parents, 
a pious education, attention to a few forms of piety are not 
piety itself. cto, ne you may be deeply imp with the 
necessity of the blood of Christ to make you acceptable, and 
the influence of the Holy Spirit to render you holy. Let these. 
things obtain pe first regards; and other concerns, you may 
depend upon it, will not be injured by your attention to these, . 


_ TO REV. J. HINTON ;—CONFESSION OF WEAKNESS, &c. 
Bristol, 1791. 


~Wuart then has the Lord seen in me, that I should be accom- 


panied through life with so many kindest wishes from so. many 
most worthy friends ? Were I an innocent being I could solve 
the question by an appeal to the divine munificence shared by 
all of my own character; but realizing myself as the subject of - 


no small measure of depravity, I am confounded by any new 


expression of the Lord’s compassion. To have a friend, and 
such a friend as you are,—anticipating my fears, rejoicing in my 
joy, and praying for my improvement and success, cannot failof — 


awakening in a heart, insensible even as mine is, sentiments of © 


pleasure and thankfulness. I desire to thank my God; and I 
am sure I feel my obligations to you. Yes, the friendship you 
bear me is not the friendship of an hour, and therefore, though 
I wish the intervals of silence to be less tedious, I never suffer the 
credit you have secured to abate for a single moment. 

I hope my good friend has not been the more profuse in his 
expressions of esteem on account of those less pleasing intima- 
tions his friendship prompted him to communicate. The station 
assigned to me at present is all-important, and, were I even sure 
of quitting it at the expiration of a few weeks, would demand 
the exertion of all my talents, I feel an inferiority which would 
be more likely to displace me than foreign influence. The 
person whose opinion you have favoured me with, it is not diffi- 
cult for me to mention ; I wish you had seen it proper to have - 
prevented me hesitating in the least when I pronounce ‘him 
Mr. Harris, a judicious and a worthy man, and steady friend. 
In many cases I feel myself possessed of the reality of evil with- 


out the appearance ; when dogmatism is imputed, I can say,— 


the appearance is fully equal to the reality; my voice is firm, my 
sentiments fixed in my heart, my desire of coming home to the 
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conscience superior to my fears of giving offence, and finally as- 
suming a courage, necessary, but artificial, as the boy’s “ whistling 
to bear his courage up.’ I exhibit sometimes, in all proba- 
bility, tones and features bordering upon assurance. In my 


‘suppositions I may sometimes seem a little harsh; but, oh! my 
_ dear friend, my present suppositions are derived from the ex- 


so neny of my own conduct. With respect to “ deference to my 

rs’ judgments :’”’—I can only say, I am not conscious of a 
contemptuous temper, and those who have had the friendship to 
condole with me on imperfections they knew I felt, can witness 
that I have not a heart formed of harsh materials which cannot 
feel, or a soul so occupied in contemplating its supposed beauties — 
as to overlook its blemishes. My dear friend, it is not this 
sentence that touches my heart so closely, it is that sentence in 
which character is said to suffer alloy. | 

Perhaps I have formed a superstitious attachment to o the term 
character; ah! this implies mottve,—determination. Oh! con- 
science, thou shalt disclose that my motives, though too feeble in 


their operations, are not base in their nature, and that my deter- 
_minations, ineffectual as they are, are still directed to the point 


of goodness. My dear brother, I anticipate your regret; you | 
will be just heaving a sigh over what you may consider as my 
aversion to censure. Perhaps were you present with me, you 


would check the voice of “gpm aa and forbid me to turn | 


accuser against myself. .I am every way' defective, redundant 
only in sin; and though others impute what really I cannot feel, 

how trifling their charges! friendly charges, compared with those 
brought by conscience and by God. As to my continuance 
here, I am as uncertain as when I saw you; some things create 


the expectation, and some things make it dubious whether that 


expectation should be entitled hope or fear: I certainly feel 
myself independent, though not in fortune. I have not said 
Bristol shall make me happy and no place else. I have received 


 @ private invitation to make trial of a new situation, and doubt 


not but Providence will appoint some corner of his vineyard for 
me. May I be faithful and I nave secured Bad end. 


ON LETTER WRITING. | 


1 HAVE just altered the plan of my answer. intended to intro. 
duce a friendly critique on your letter which lies open before —_ 
to notice some inaccuracies or rather to point out every 

which I fudged capable of easy amendment. But to Bo this 
without notice seemed ungracious, at the same time I almost 
promise to pursue the proposed scheme on another occasion : pro- 
mise—I use this term, I believe motive 
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tobe good and the object not trifling. In the course of correapond- | 


ence you will often be so limited for time as not to be at leisures 


for studied phrase, and perhaps you -will then have the fairest 
opportunity of discovering your epistolary talent in a certain line. 
But when you favour me with a sheet-full of ideas, I shall con- 
sider every additional particle of refined labour welling the 
obligation, while the benefit will be essentially yours for life. 
Not that you are to tremble as. you write, not that you are to 
fetch your phraseology from beyond nature, not that you are to 
destroy sheet after sheet, vainly disgusted or vainly hoping at 
some happier hour for absolute perfection.. Write as well as you — 

can in a reasonable space, shun affected combinations, indulge 
_ not in those that are trite and vulgarized ; write under the per- 
_ suasion thatyyou address a friend, a brother,—this will give your 
style the air of freedom; weigh each expression, review the 

structure of every sentence, remark with precision, let the parts 
- of the whole be fairly adjusted, close with strength,—this will 
exhibit you correct and solid. On the solid basis of good sense, 
well expressed, grace and elegance will rise and be admired. 
But before we aim at displaying beauties we must tear away 
deformities ; at first perhaps slow, wearied, barely unexception- 
able, we shall soon become prompt, recline over the desk with 
ease, and lay all the objects which imagination depicts under 
tribute. I must not suppose a pupil advanced as Mr. C. is, 
capable of mis-spelling, though his — move rapidly: the proper 
disposition of stops, capitals and paragraphs, I conclude he 
understands as he does his spelling book. Of the higher 
qualifications there are perhaps among his correspondence ~ 
better judges than myself; the more he has of such friends the 
better. He may be assured that in order to merit the appro- 


bation of such in the way I am alluding to, it is only necessary _ 


that he try. If I possess any advantage in point of expression, 
it arises from long habits of correctness, both in conversation 
and in writing. And the improvement I may still make is 
incalculable; much of what I have thus freely remarked ap- 
lies to the composition of sermons and orations: the labour 
mats upon these in earlier life obtains a rich compensation ~ 


ever afterwards. 


SKETCHES OF SERMONS. 


You ask, my dear friend, for the skeleton of a sermon. What 
use do you intend to make of it? But I know nothing that 
you can ask and I can refuse. I will therefore first give you 
the particulars of a discourse delivered last Sabbath evening ; 
and intend to subjoin the substance of what I p to deliver 
at our next Quarterly meeting for the Surrey Mission Society. 
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Luke ix. 58.—QOn. this affecting statement of our Lord's 
poverty we may ground the following remarks;— 

1. It involves\a reflection on the age and country in which 

2. It preaches resignation to the poor. 

3. It demands gratitude fromthe rich, | 

4. It prompts to active and inquisitive charity, _ 

5. It should form a preparative for the difficulties of our 


course. 
6. It uades us to the voluntary endurance of evils pro- 
motive of good. + | 


7. It kindles admiration towards one whose. condescension 

8. It elevates the hope of all who, though now the depressed 
followers of Jesus, shall hereafter live and reign with him. 


Luke viii, 1, 2, 3.—The public life of our incarnate Saviour 


_ presents a succession—an unbroken chain of kind offices: “ he 


went about doing good.’’ A centurion applies in behalf of a 
much esteemed servant, who was sick aud ready to die: the 
Saviour restores him to health, A mother weeps over the bier - 
of her only son, and when the Saviour saw her he had compas- — 
sion on her, and said unto her, “ weep not,” ch. vii, 18—15. 
A woman who had devoted her days to sin, comes into a house: 
where he sat at meat, and weeps, v. 38: the Saviour pronounc- 
ed her pardon, and bade her depart full of that peace which 
passeth all understanding. He quits the house, and agreeably 
tothe information conveyed in the text, “ went throughout,” &c. 
He took with him the twelve, that they might be the better 
qualified to go and do likewise; and he permitted the other 


- persons named in the narration to attend him, because he knew 


they wished it, and because such was his poverty that he stood 
in need of that temporal supply which some of them it appears 
were able to furnish. Hence arise these reflections, universally 
yo and not unsuitable I trust to the present occasion :— _ 
__ I, The purport of the Christian ministry is joyful ;—it is the 

glad tidings of the kingdom of God. Though God from the 
beginning of time had maintained his authority as a great King 


_ over all the earth, the Jewish prophecies announced a period 
when his kingdom, or according to an apter version his reign, 


should emphatically approach. That period was now arrived. 
Now the Lord was making bare his arm; now was the divine 


authority displayed more widely ; now the Framer of the Mosaic 
economy dissolved it, and a dispen 


sation more spiritual, more 


comprehensive and durable was now established. These were 
— facts Jesus taught, these the glad tidings proclaimed — 
gospel. The gospel! it is the reign of grace ;—grace ! it 
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on to 
God 


is the source of salvation, What are glad tidings; 
the guilty ? then the gospel is glad tidings, for it dec 


to be reconciling the world to himself, not imputing their tres- —— 


. What are glad tidings; to be informed of deliverance 
from sin? then, the gospel is glad tidings, for therein believers 
are assured sin shall not have dominion over them; Christ was 
manifested to take away sin; he gave himself for the Church, 
that &c. Eph. v. 26,27. What are glad tidings; the procla- 
mation of protection and friendship? then the gospel is glad 
tidings, for in it God invites us to come out from sinners and to 
_ be separate, for then he will, receive us as his sons and daugh- 
ters. What are glad tidings; life from the dead? then the 
_ gospel is glad tidings, for it informs us that Christ hath abolished 
death and brought life and immortality to light: that it doth 


_ not yet appear what we shall be, but that when the Lord shall — 


| appear, &c.; that whoso believeth in him shall not perish, but 
have everlasting life. What, | demand finally, are glad tidings ; 
the arrival of a blessing in which multitudes are interested ? — 
then the gospel is glad tidings, for it is addressed to every 
nation ; it comprehends bond and free, the refined and the rude, 
male and female, Jew, Mahometan, Pagan ; aged, young, rich, 
poor, moral, profligate. Hence, sinners, though oft rejected, we 
renew our addresses, in the hope that you will one day be 
convinced ’tis your privilege to listen. Hence, believers, we 
exhort you to be steadfast, immoveable &c. ; and having, much 
beloved brethren and fathers, received such a ministry, we 
faint not, but go on our way rejoicing. ee 

II. This joyful subject should be widely circulated. We have | 


great authorities for this assertion: the authority of Jesus who 


began the good work, the authority of the apostles who succeed- 
ed to the employ, the authority of those private Christians who 
ministered to our Lord of their substance. The first creates 
admiration ; the second, fellow ministers, urges to diligence ; the 
third, fellow Christians, forms a claim on your bounty. | 

1. Our first authority is Jesus Christ, “he went,” &c, Surely 
he is :to be admired in all that believe. Thus our faith is con- 
firmed; he who procures salvation publishes it; we are sure our 

teacher comes _ God; it is He of whom John the Baptist 
said “I am not worthy; it is He whom that voice from the 
excellent glory declared to be the Son of God; it is He with 
whom the end of one miracle was the beginning of another; it 
is He who “spake as never man spake.’’ You know the plain- 
ness of his style, the fervour of his spirit, the graciousness of 
his manner, and have you not said, “ Lord we will follow thee 
whithersoever thou,’’ &c.? When I read that Jesus “went — 
throughout,” &c. 1 am struck with his condescension; in him 
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dwelt all the fulness, &c.; he ha ory with the ater 
What could He find beneath the 
To tempt his chariot downward thus 
The Apostle Paul dwells on itas a peculiar mark of the divine 
should meet so poor a return. — 
Jesus “went throughout,” &c. How important the message! 
He thought fit thus to accomplish the proposed deliverance; “tis 
not a vain thing, but our. life; it filled the heart of the Saviour; 
it was the énd of his birth, his life, his death. « How shell we 
escape if we neglect, &c.? 
2. Our second authority for the circulation of the Gospel is 
: ic. “ The twelve were with him.”’ This article addresses 
itself, brethren in the ministry, to us; and persuades us ‘to feed 
the of the fold, and to compel others to come in. Is not 
the of reconciliation committed to us? are we not enjoined 
to watch for souls as they that must give an account? is not 
one soul’s salvation more to be desired than the t pros- 
perity of a thousand ?. Let us then give a due 
portion to seven, not f g the eighth ;. let us go through 
the towns and villages ; 
let us say to all that gather round “ Behold your God.” Such 
brethren is the design of our lately formed Institution. Oh! 
that we may have health, opportunity, and inclination to 
our plan. thet misionares, sted and 
evangelize the whole kingdom. Oh! that we may soon 
the fruit of ourlabour. This at least we know, we have a g 
master, a good cause, honourable associates, and great promises. 
we have a third authority in those private Christians who — 
ministered to the Lord of their substance. This formsa claim 
on universal ee en All are not called to teach, but 
all that are in the word should communicate to him 


not with her “ there 
it appears, were women. of , and as 
such united in the support of Jesus and his di iples on. their 
goyou, Christian friends, and 
dolikewise. Bring on the same cause after a godly sort. Poor 
pow, mine of Your wes much 
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isti f ministers, in a % 
the concern of Christians a3 of. Linea | 
each be ambitious of heaving a stoneto 
different end, and to 
This day let our united prayers 
this : 
he end of our lives— | | 
| best qualification for such engagements is in 
3. The q' first 
ith Jesus, “ The twelve were 
ight afterwards preach, ‘There are three things of 
that they 
this intimacy supposes us to be conscious. =. 
The first is attention ‘to the word of Jesus, that we may a 
it. 
is affection to the person and cause of Jesus, 
be willing to spend and be spent for his sake. 
third is the encouraging presence of Jesus, 
ure the contradiction of sinners; weather the 
endure 
ench the darts of Satan; 
« 
of affliction; qu 
> ee 
multiply the few; and finally, | 
tl involved idea 
vith J ‘to 
collect this part is more 1 to ministers, upon 
wr | must throw myself for the freedom already 
whose than I can 
tion for the messenger 
confidently to pronounce our | 
| added but it is not as yet a 
it ina future sheet. 
* 
| SITION, PLANS OF 
ADVICE ON) LITERARY COMPOSITION, 
a liberal correspor “Oh! that: 
mouth, as ‘ten heart of its covetous 
Perhaps you have known what it is to indulge a | 
| | | 
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4 
cease not to examine the soil in which they are deposited; that. 
heart is not cleared; still some concealed weeds are preparing 
ere and there to spring up and choke the better produce. 
Proportion your abasement to your exaltation. In vain does 
the blade of” corn soar unless its roots strike downward. Be 
comforted by every advance, but fetch your richest joys from 
the expected consummation,—the harvest. The growth of 
knowledge involves the growth of care, and forms to a Christian 
a fiery trial. ‘The demonstrations which are supplied in ma- 
thematics, the facts associated in natural philosophy, the 
plausible aspect of morals unconnected with revelation, and 
the chilling air of systematized theology, all conduce to swell 
the dangers of a thorough student. Are you successful in the 
sciences? Ambition bids you prosecute them as the road to 
fame. Is it pleasing to explore the qualities of natural objects ? 
You are tempted to-make the employment exclude spiritual 
concerns, Subtle distinctions in Divinity detach from what is 
more profitable; controversy perplexes; and at the end of a_ 
much applauded course many have had reason to say, “Oh! 
| that it were with us as of old! Oh! that we were replaced -in 
the circumstances under which we first entered the halls. of 
learning!’ Such are the sentiments that will now and then 
arise; but they are offered, my dear friend, not as discourage- 
ments, but as cautions, My pretensions to learning are ill 
founded when they pass very narrow bounds; but as far as 
they are valid they yield me much satisfaction. I may say, if 
they do me harm, it is hidden from me. With deeper regret 
than you I am persuaded will have occasion for, I retlect on the 
many weeks and months which, had I filled up well, would 
have supplied the present period with richer accomplishments. 
At the same time I have shared with superior minds the anguish 
of religious uncertainties, I have veered all round in specu- 
lation, and have in succession been ready to pronounce each 
novel view the best. The origin of evil, the divine selection, 
the nature of the Three, the responsibility of man, and 
eternal prospects, have filled my soul with awful images. I 
have said what shall I determine? On which side dwells 
truth? What are the boundaries that divide mistakes from 
__ destructive principles ? and have asked again, where then is the 
« boasted perspicuity of Scripture, and how is a mortal to know 
. when ‘he is enquiring for Lion with his face directed thither? 
_ © And,” says my friend, “ are these difficulties now removed? 
if they are, tell me how, for J have felt them.’”’ In reply I can 
assure-him that I am less sceptical, less distracted, and more 
determinate. It has been my object to make a simple appeal 
to the Bible, an authority which grows upon me in proportion 
to the thought I occupy upon it, and the virulence with which 
_ others assail it. I examine the scope of the whole, the precise 
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import of detached passages ; my views become less'systematic 


in the same more satisfactory, more sure, more 


impressive. What is not expressly revealed, I treat as-a subject. 
of innocent conjecture; what hangs as with dubious evidence, 


_I place on a scale of due inferiority. What is clear, repeated, 
enforced,—in short, whatever seems laid with. all the solemnity 


of a foundation stone, what exhibits the ground of my hope, 
the source of divine influence, the central point in which the 
lines of every devout feeling seem to meet; these I gaze upon, 
I revere, I would not let go so long asI live. Forsomethings 
I cannot account, others I see darkly, all things Ihavea wish 
to apprehend better. But this I share in common with all. On 
the whole, without renouncing any material sentiment, I am 


taught to be more Scriptural, more modest, more candid, and, 


at the same time, I trust, am more penetrated with the infinite 
importance of knowing the truth as it is in Jesus. If my young 


friend should have his mind exercised upon any of these topics, 


I shall attend to his case with sympathy, and apply my best — 
endeavours to relieve him. But he is in better hands, The 
opened Bible, the bended knee, and the imploring voice, are 
three images descriptive of a believer, and consequently, I 
would hope, of you. 

In reference to what may be deemed accomplishments, I must 
suggest a few remarks on style. Style is the clothing of our 


ideas, and should never be too coarse inits texture, It should 


= ll partake of what, for want of a better phrase, may 


through repetition, that merely 


be termed a varied uniformity. There should appear design in 
the adjustment of language, a certain proportion of one part of a 
sentence to another, of sentence to sentence, and of all the parts 
of a discourse to the whole. Something to intimate the same 
soil has produced all, and that a picture has been drawn, if I 
may so speak—at a sitting. that are vulgarized 

space, or that fail of 
giving a full view, are to be discarded. I would rather fora — 
while be a mannerist,—yea, an imitator,—than one of those 
licentious scribblers who are so free as to sacrifice connexion, 
energy, ingenuity. My dear friend, stwdy this point, survey the 
fine models with which our language abounds. The Spectator, 
the Rambler, the Elements of Criticism, Blair, Pope’s Homer, _ 
pegs Debates. You have heard Halland Jay; lend _ 
your ears (indu | 


which once charmed you ; uce the same ; write not a line, — 


when writing at leisure, beneath the Ciceros, the Burkes, the 
Saurins. Were you at my elbow (a specimen of the trite) I 


might point to your epistle as containing some paragraphs less 


finished than others, and which would convey my meaning to 
you more clearly than all the varieties of remark I am able to 
make. And I must in general observe that your style wants 
eG 2 


lge me inthe fancy), and drink in againthe sounds 
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more precision, more nerve, more oratory. But while aiming 
to supply such deficiencies, beware of stiffness, pomp, and de- 
clamation. Having perused the plan with which you favored 
me, I set about constructing one upon the same passage. But I 
was not much at leisure, and on the subject confess myself not 
at home, I objected to yours,—the multiplicity of its parti- 


culars and the want of unity, that sermonic cement which binds — 


thought to thought, and presents at the close. one interesting 
whole. You open an avenue for a vast concourse of ideas, 


but they are the creation of a moment, minute and verbal. So | 
to speak, you split the verse asunder, and do not put it together. | 
Probably you have supplied the materials for an introduction, | 
into which we must sometimes throw divisions of this sort. In . 
which case we must revise in order to extract some leading idea, 


or if we multiply, they must all have the same bearing. — 


IfI preach from the text I will send you the sermon. It 


would gratify me if you would draw up a disquisition or harangue ; 
call it what you please. This would open a wide field for 


remark on my part; call forth more talent on yours. What | 


shall the theme be? The advantages of keeping good com- 
pany ;—the praise of learning ;—the description of a mind 
thoroughly imbued with Christianity—baptized in it ;—the 


spirit of infidelity ;—the reasonableness of moderation ; — the 


operations and properties of pure zeal ;—the controversies 


among Christians ;—the intermingling of religious societies ;— 
the missionary spirit;—the advantages of a college ;—the pre-. 


siding | God. ave I not furniShed you with a full choice? é 


Take any in succession; take them all; or take any thing else. 
Read, converse, think: then take your pen; compose, re-com- 
pose, lay it aside, resume it, dismiss it. This employment will 


be only a variety of study, and is intimately connected with . 
improvement in composition. In justice, and for your 


couragement, I must not omit remarking that the style of your 
last letter excelled former specimens, and promises a gy qore-ty 
towards refinement and correctness. Whither have I wan-. 
dered? Boldly beyond doubt into the regions o remark : 
but you desire it and I give you herein a proof of my confidence 
in your good sense and candour. If any thing appears in the 


above remarks worthy attention, you may read them to P——, 


who has in return my respectful acknowledgements. I must 


remind you that they do not satisfy me as specimens of the con- 


nection and elegance for which I have been pleading. Being 


written in haste they are such as I would not avow before 


literary judicature, but they may convey some useful sugges- 
tions, | 

We have had Jay of Bath in our neighbourhood for a few 
weeks ; he is a very instructive companion for a young preacher, 
full of plans, and filling his auditor with shame. It strikes me 
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that a few young men oe the ‘ministry in view could 
scarcely devise a more eligible method than attending his labours 
in public, and enjoying his conversation in private. You have 
heard of Savill, the ci-devant tutor at the Northampton academy : 
he meditates a return to Scotland, leaving me to regret his loss. 
In the Missionary Magazine, No. 27, an account is given of the 
Academical dissolution, written with no hig hand, Horsey 
has seen it, and I believe sent a sharp An able answer 
to Belsham is expected from the pen egy ” Williams, editor of 
the “ Weekly Register.” I obeyed your desire in forbidding 
the extraneous copy of that paper; while it occurs I will thank 
yon to call on Mr, Cruden, and acknowledge in my name the 
receipt of his kind letter, with all due remembrances. ce 
You would have been pleased to witness, last sacrament, our 


little society, Three were added as Baptists; two Indepen- 
- dents; we expect more, Stated and occasional members raise 


our number to about thirty-four. Lately I preached from Job, 
xxxiv. 33,—* Should it be according to thy mind?” | 
J, On general principles let us demonstrate, man oughtnot to 
have the command of his wishes—the arrangement of events :— 

1. He is unskilful, and — calculate the oomanquances of a 
successful wish. 

2. He is selfish, and would secure his own advantage to the 
pre) judice of others. 

He is impious, making the will and glory of God subore 

dinate to other considerations. 

4, He is impatient, unwilling to wait for substantial bliss. 

II. Let us make the application to some positive cases :— 

1, To the wicked that are in prosperity. 

(12. To the ri righteous in trouble. | 

3. To the "difficulties mortifying discoveries, and painful 


duties of revelation. 


4. To the imperfections, solicitudes, and fears of the regenerate, 
5. To the existence of an interval between grace and glory. 
1. The subject dries up a source of infidelity. 

2. Should form a preparative for conflicts. 
3. Should inspire a pleasing expectation of the future oncamas 


Such is the outline. I should have sent you the ing P, 
as necessary to a due exhibition of but 


TO MR. iene ON HIS APPROACHING ORDINATION. 
January 7, 1815. 


1 PEEL satisfied with your decision It remains that you 


follow it up with — ag “ae zeal and assiduity. Bat 
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beware of advancing a step without imploring wisdom, strength 
and success from above, Should you fail here, your candour 
will degenerate into mere policy, your zeal will remind behold- 
ers of the “ strange fire’ that kindled the sacrifice of Nadab 


~ ‘apd Abihu, and your assiduity will prove only laborious trifling. — 


I fondly hope that already you are sinking deep in humili- 
ation, and at the same time, that you are preserved from 


- despondency ; that your sense of imperfection and unworthiness _ 


is the measure of your, cheerful and devout dependance. 

It will be impossible for you to contemplate dying saints and . 
living sinners, bitter opponents and inconsistent approvers, 
without emotions cf grief and alarm, To unite fidelity and 


- tenderness, to conciliate the-rough and to fix the fickle, to fulfil 
the expectations of your hearers, to meet the demands of con- 


science, and to conduct successive bands to the brink of Jordan, 
—all this requires resources such as are provided only in the 


| 


1 propose complying with your request; urged by my _ 
established regard for the society, and by the more recent, but _ 
equally durable, and still more affectionate regard I bear to 
you. Not that I] deem myself worthy of sustaining the honour 
thus intended ; on the contrary, I feel that it becomes me to 
shrink from every post which would imply that I am invested 
with claims to offer instruction and warnings to a Christian — 


Pastor. My own qualifications for the sacred office are of an 


order too humble to allow an aspiring thought, Youfwill of 
course give me the earliest information, that 1 may keep myself 


disengaged. | 


On the points of theology glanced at in your letter, you 
must be sensible that the mind may be more or less convinced, 
and that when the sentiment is fully maintained it may be 
expressed with a more ora less palpable aberration from the 
terms of Scripture. As far as you may deem it proper to state 
your opinions, they will probably coincide with * et prevalent 
in our connexion; and hearers are not quite so prying now as 
they were about an age and a half below. Some of the authors 
you mention should be read with caution and jealousy. A 
confession of faith is a composition of difficult achievement. It 
should not be long, dogmatical, scholastic, or dry ; yet who can 


select, and moderate, and colour, so as to be at once unexcep- _ 


tionable and affecting? I would not recommend you to over- 
charge your confession with materials, which might lead persons 
to suppose that you trembled for your reputation as an ortho- 
dox teacher. Spare the established Church—gently insinuate 
free communion. Assert your persuasion of the antiquity which | 
we claim in favour of immersing candidates for baptism ; and 


state that the reservation of baptism as an ordinance, to be 
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administered at the request of candidates, accords most with 
your views of the Janguage of Scripture, the practice of 

_ the primitive Church;'and the genius of the Christian dispensa- 
tion. Allude to :your own consciousness of deficiency in terms 
calculated to disarm even the severe. These free hints are 
thrown out at random; to be adopted or not, agreeably to the 
last dictate of your own unbiassed understanding, 


TO MR. HINTON; ON COWPER, HALL, AND OTHERS, 


I wave been reading “Cowper's Letters,’ the easiest and 
cleverest, as a whole, which our language contains, This is, of 
course, my own opinion; Hall somewhat dissents, He thinks, 
too, that the love of fame-appears too much, Now, I cannot say 
_ that upon laying down Cowper, I exclaimed, “ I too am a letter 
writer.’’ But, I did express my surprise that so few make 
ndence an object. But this sentiment might be pre- 
mature. I felt, however, a degree of wonder that such friends 
as you and myself, for instance, had exchanged so few letters. 
I said,” J will write; perhaps Hinton will reply. And, at 
least, we shall please and interest each other.”’ Yet, I con- 
| sidered, immediately afterwards, your heavy engagements. 
Still it oecurred, every man has some leisure, and there are 
seasons when the pen once taken up pours forth freely the 
utterance of the heart. If you and I resolve to improve such 
seasons, at the year’s end we may have essentially promoted 

our mutual welfare. | 
Hall spent several days in London and its neighbourhood. 
I heard him four times. It was my intention to have sent you 
a sketch. His master-piece was at Salter’s Hall, for the Scotch 
Society. Matt. xvi. 26. (The first text you preached from, or 
nearly so, after you came to ae His object was simply 
to illustrate the value of the soul. For this purpose, he expa- 
tiated on its faculties,—reason, conscience, and imagination ; its 
its immortality; and the price paid for its 

emption. 

Had we adopted this plan, we might have been dubbed 
Plagiarists for our pains. The filling up, as usual, was as 
much his own as on such a subject could be expected, He 
refuses to print. At Clapham, he preached from | Tim. i. 11. 
“The gospel,” he. observed, “ was glorious,—as exhibiting the 
divine attributes in their harmonious excellency—as transfusing _ 
the divine character into the whole economy—and as relieving _ 
the misery of men, and accomplishing the whole plan of happi- _ 
ness. Two of the Thorntons, Wilberforce, Brogden, Grant, . 
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and William Smith were nt, On senda he breakfasted _ 
at H, Thornton's, with Wilberforce and Hannah More. He 


proposes publishing a volume of sermons, if he can agree with 
the booksellers. 
Surely this man reminds one above any other of the su 


spirits which inhabit another sphere,—not, indeed, without | 


spark or two hea = ferocity which predominates in the spirits 


of a worse 8 But Hall’s path I hope is that of the just, 
on which the Pains light shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. | 


TO MISS B—, CONTAINING HIS SPEECH AT IPSWICH. 


THE Cambridge Meeting was numerously attended; and the — 


impression was grand, As for the consequences, they will be 

incaleulably important,—our society advanced that day half an 
Few indeed of the heads of houses joined our associa- 

tion; but the vessel is fairly afloat, and we expect a 

voyage. The co is of great consequence, and will ev 

year yield much from a class of the community peculiarly 

cient. 

At Hitchin, an Auxiliary Society was formed on the Friday 


after we Jeft you. Mr. Brand, one of the county members, pre- — 


sided; and the produce, though in a small town, was about 
3007. 
With regard to the address you refer to, I cannot en- 


tirely retrace it. The printer deserves commendation for 


having secured what he did. Yet there are numerous inaccu- 
racies.—The following i is a more exact statement; though much 
is lost. 


“ Sir,—A few weeks ago, my worthy colleagues and myself : 


had the happiness to attend a numerous and highly respectable 
meeting, held in the county of Norfolk, for a mae similar to 
that which has drawn together so many gentlemen of character 
and influence on the present occasion. The meeting was 
favoured with the company of certain gentlemen resident in this 


county, who expressed in conversation a hope that or 


would follow the good example of Norfolk. They were deep 2 
interested, we may fairly presume, by what they saw and h 


their previous acquaintance with the British vbr Foreign Bible 
Society was there ripened into cordial intimacy ; and feeling for — 


the welfare and honour of their own county, in connexion with 


the general diffusion of divine truth, they returned with a deter-— 


mination to communicate the hallowed flame kindled within 
them, and thus if possible to produce another of those Auxi- 
liary Societies which have contributed so much to the vigour 
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and success of the parent institution. It was their pri 
to find many prepared to give their project a friendly reception; — 

the county soon on offered its patronage ; and now, withina 
the shortness of which aw ra our surprise, they reap the fruit 
their in and dignified assembly, where I trust 
they will perceive that the multitude, as in the apostolic 

of one heart and of one soul. re 

“ How much must our various sssociates in this noble cause be 
animated by its progress in all directions! for, as the pebble, 
thrown into the centre ofa pool, creates circle after circle, which 
grow wider till they touch the circumference,—so the humble 
effort to secure a more extensive dispersion of the Scri tures, com- 
mencing in the metropolis of Britain, has multiplied into efforts 
_ which have been felt, and will soon be felt in a far more abun- 
dant measure, from Suffolk to Anglesea, and from Caithness to 
Cornwall. What am I saying? Our incomparable society, 
fettered neither by her constitution nor by her conductors, has 
already, in cases too numerous to be’ specified, relieved fore ae 
countries by her donations, and stimulated them by herexample. _ 
And why is she stil] intent on the augmentation of her means? _— 
It is because she wishes to proceed without a moment's delay in _ 
her march of sacred philanthropy, till the voice of the celestial 
oracles has been heard t intermediate , from 
Labrador to Patagonia, and from Lapland to the remotest island | 
of the eastern sea. | 
« This would be the stage for citing the annual reports, in con- 
firmation of what has just been hinted respecting the society's 
exertions and designs; but gentlemen may consult those docu- 
ments for themselves; or if any choose to favour the meeting 
with appropriate quotations, they may be assured of an attentive 
hearing, and they will go far that the establish- 
ment of the British ied Foreign Bible Society constitutes an 
era, the most important that has occurred since the Reformation. 


_ Permit me, in the a of that address which is 
now exercising your candour, to a few things illustrative of 
the society’s general excellence. 


«“ The society gives scope and sialcieaia to the best feelings. — 
Does a man admire and thankfully receive the doctrines and — 
discoveries of the Bible? Is he reflective, permet benevolent, — 
magnanimous, and ardent ? Here he must fin himeclf at home ; | 
to him it is all a scene of exquisite luxury. | 

“The society attracts the wisest and the, worthtest of our — 

_ species ; harmonizing their views, and combining their energies. _ 
.. Were they mutual strangers? Now, whether nally intro- — 
_ duced or not, they know each other’s names and character. — 
_ Were they and cool? Now they are frank and kind; 


and many of them have formed friendships which willgiveanew 
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‘Prophesy. 
when the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord. _ 
period? I know you expect. 
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tone to the heart, and solace and delight them through 
Did they exert themselves in small dis- 


couraged parties? Now they ‘oivenss like the host of God, 


and triumph gloriously. ‘Thus Christian recognizes Christian, 


and the joint heirs of heaven are associated, beyond all former 
example, in operations worthy ‘heir immortal d 


«The society puts in motion that instrument which is both | 
designed and adapted to accomplish the grandest results com- 


‘Sweet is the harp of 


prehended in the scheme of providence ; 
of the blissful period 


’ Isaiah touches it, and sings 


Gentlemen, do you expect this’ 
it. But from this day you will do more, you will announce it,— 
and more still, you will accelerate its arrival. By counte- 
naricing the British and Foreign Bible Society, you streak the 
dark horizon with the dawn of a cheerful day, and bring nearer 


whatever blessings devotion implores, and God engages to 


bestow. 
“The society makes every thing that carries but a particle of 
influence tell, and has its useful agents among the splendid and 


among. the obscure ; among those who have nearly all senti- _ 


ments in common, and among those who think alike on scarcely 
any other subject. It puts in requisition the dignity of the 


noble, the property of the rich, the knowledge of the learned, _ 


the prayers of the pious, and the strains of the eloquent: Its 
benefactors are, the advocates for the education of the poor ; 
the inquirers after the spiritual necessities of their respective 
neighbourhoods ; merchants, who facilitate the conveyance of its 
inestimable treasures to distant lands; and correspondents, with 
their innumerable helpers, who furnish the society with informa- 
tion, yee some of their fellow creatures to the distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures, and others to the perusal, and thus open 


- channels for baiedon the stream of beneficence near all the 


abodes of men. Nor shall ye be forgotten, ye — ye cap- 


tives, ye criminals, whether young or aged, who by your grate- 


ful acceptance of the sacred mags 3 and your frequent recur- 
rence to its all important instruction, display in a most impressive 
manner the utility of the society, i invite on its behalf the 
patronage of all that can render it the least advantage. 

“In a word, the society 
round the globe. With what ssatien of the Christian Church is 
it not more or less in ‘correspondence ? I rejoice in the prosperity 


of many other institutions; according ‘to my ability, I assist 


them. May the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
the Sunday School Society, the various Missionary Societies, 
the Religious Tract Society, and every other establishment of a 


has pressed a chord which wihentes | 


the 


beneficent nature, enjoy | me smile of Heaven. But, without, | 
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conciliated more favour than the. British and Forei 


any it ma be “<What institution has 
Bible 
Beciety, and what institution prefers superior claims I con- 
sider the support which it receives as an act of public homage to 
the Bible. Gentlemen, yours is the” ‘country to which that 


- encomium attaches, and each of you is now invited to maintain 
_ the glory of his country, and to make her encomium his own. 


“You, Rev. Sir, whose anxiety im connexion with the business 
of this important day is so abundantly relieved by the approba- 
tion and zeal it has already ursue your 
career, supported amidst the! obloquy which may attend you 
conscious rectitude; and may the divine presence import a 
lowed and cheering influence to your ss aad confirm ‘your 
covenant with God ; | 

| ‘ Till in life’s latest hour you bow, | a 


Then will wil ou retire from the world calm as the vandeahie 


Simeon, with whose language I conclude—‘ Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace, for mine. eyes have seen. thy sal- 
vation.’ 

With ieee liries you will do whet you please. ‘The author 


will feel honoured should he learn that they are transcribed into 


your collection, he far more 


compositions. 


ae 


| TO MR. W——, ON ST RICT COMMUNION. 
I AM sorry that Mr, A. should belong to the sect of Exclusionists. 


What do these good people mean? Must all the privileges — | 


of church membership be dénied on account of one mis- 
take, and that (they themselves being judges) compatible with 
the most eminent piety? Jesus Christ says, “Zam the Door,” 
but these Exclusionists personify Baptism, and make it say, “ J 
am the Door.” For though not deemed essential to the hope | 
of glory, it is made essential to some of the noblest wih ited E 


the established 1 in world. 
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PART III. 


LETTERS FROM DISTINGUISHED PERSONS TO MR. 
HUGHES, OR TO THE EDITOR CONCERNING HIM. 


FROM MR. FERGUSON, CONGRATULATING HIM ON THE 
» FORMATION OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


REV. AND DEAR S1r,—I should have been much dissatisfied 
with myself for allowing your highly esteemed favour of May 
last to have remained so long unanswered, had not various 
reasons induced me to delay. 1 now return you my most 

ful thanks for your kind and most welcome letter, and for 
the valuable gifts which accompanied it,—valuable both on 
account of their contents, and the hand by which they are pre- 


sented. I shall transmit them as a legacy to my young men, in 


testimony of my gratitude to the respected donor, and in the 
hope that, by the Divine blessing on their perusal of them, they 
may imbibe some portion of that spirit by which these valuable 
are so eminently characterized. 

I have read them with increasing delight. The “speiches 
delivered at the formation of the Bible Societies are excellent. 
Amidst so many there must be some preferable to others, but 
where there is so much to commend, or rather where all are so 
good, one might find some difficulty in selecting the best. 
There is ol a delightful animation.and zeal in the speakers, 
such a variety of sentiment and language, such a flow of elo- 
quence, and so much of the genuine spirit of. the Gospel per- 
vading the whole, that though the subject of all is the same, the 


‘reader is never fatigued; and indeed I cannot express my 


opinion in language more appropriate than your own, that in 
these speeches, “the themes of lier oucnendiitiel the taste 
of Athens,” The subject is reenter and the most 
im t that can engage the attention of man; and I would 
not envy the heart of the man who could arise from eons 
of these es without having the best feelings of his/ nature 
highly gratified, his attachment to the best of causes Strongly 


- confirmed, and his heart at once delighted and improved. It is 


really astonishing that such men as Norris and Marsh are to be 
found among the opponents of the Bible Society,—men who 


: 
or 
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we pote y bound to promote the interests of the Gospel, 
e 


n we see the present Chancellor of the\ Exchequer 
pleading the sacred cause with a zeal and ability so highly 


onourable to himself, and in language so scriptural as might 
' do credit to any Bishop i in the church of England. I should 


think that the St. M | 
uneasy, (if any — could shake his confidence in himself,) at 


the compliments pai 


_ your speech at Canterbury.. When I formerly read some 
extracts from that extraordinary publication, I was naturally 


~ led to suppose that it was the language of irony, proceeding 
from a secret friend of the Bible Society, under a fictitious name; — 


but I see that you are decidedly of a contrary eS oka and in 
that view the weapon cuts with a keenerand sharper edge 
I have read the controversy to which I allude v ‘fully 


detailed in the Christian Observer, which by-the-by think 


is the ablest and best conducted religious valliestion that I 
know,) I say I have read the controversy in which Marsh has 
borne so cong uous a part till I was sick of it. It is in vain to: 
attempt to silence such a man by argument; and even facts, 
which have been well termed stubborn things, seem to lose their 
force upon his yet more stubborn disposition. I am sorry that 
I should have reason to apply such lan to a Professor of 


_ Theology ; but I can take upon me to affirm that there is but | 


opinion in this Northern part of the island with regard to 
the subject in dispute; and I think the controversy might now 


be aed by the re Bible Society presenting their best thanks to 
the learned "Profisor for having afforded them the opportunity 


of so clearly disp laying g the victorious force of truth. 
I am happy to think that no member of the church to which 
I have the + 


our associating with Dissenters; or that the Bible ought 


to be giyen a without being always accompanied with 
fai 


our confession of It is to be lenieated that we have our 
opponents too, but not:on the same ground; or perhaps it may 
: aia like the other, be classed among the favourable circum- 

stances. A controversy into which we in this part of the country 
were drawn last summer by an opponent, who supplied his want 
of knowledge by an abundance of petulance, in some letters 
which he wrote in our provincial new: oe I believe done 
good to the cause which we are assoc port and defend. 
It is error and not truth that shuns the light ad the more 


that the constitution and proceedings, the spirit and tendency of © 


the British and Foreign Bible Society are investigated, the more 
complete will be its victory sti all its mpaetie whatever ground. 


{ 


| 
| 
| | 
| 


Professor would feel somewhat | 


Ha to him in a recent Roman Catholic pub-— 
 ~ lieation, of which T I observe that you take very proper notice in ~ 


onour to belong ever conceived, or at least ever 
| epg the absurd idea, that our Church would be endangered 
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; th they may take, to whatever church they may belong, and by 
whatever spirit they may be actuated. 

— Among the many valuable pieces with which you have 


4 ss kindly presented me, may I be allowed to say, that the one | 
ae. which is the production of your own pen is perhaps the most 
: valuable, in as much as it appears to me to have given birth to 


— : all the rest. Considered in itself it is an excellent treatise— 
| | multum in parvo-——short and concise, forcible and elegant. But 
a when I consider the object of it, the time of its appearance, ‘ 
—— . and the effects it has produced, I cannot but hail you, my dear 
—— sir, as the Founder of an institution which has done more good 


sd to the Christian world in the short period of its establishment, 
a than any that has appeared since the Gospel was published. 
a + With what delight must you reflect upon this, reviewing at the | 
same time your unwearied and astonishingly successful labours 
in the sacred cause. I am much pleased with the handsome 
and well merited encomium bestowed upon you by a Rev. 
gentleman at the formation of the Canterbury Society. But I 
would go further, and say that you were not only present at the 
planting, but did with your own hand plant that acorn; and - 
though other hands had co-operated with yours in watching 
over and cherishing its growth, yet now that, watered with the 
dew of heaven, it has grown up into a great tree, and is 
shooting forth its branches into all lands, you are well entitled 
to rest under its shade, and to enjoy the delightful reflection that 
ou have been employed by your divine Master as the chief 
instrument of “such immeasurable good.’’ Strong as this — 
language may seem, you will do me the justice to believe that 
it is the language not of unmeaning compliment, but of real 
sincerity,—the sentiment I may add not merely of myself but 
also of others into whose hands I have put your essay; and I 
could have no greater wish for myself than to have been 
honoured by our common Lord to share in the happiness which 
you must now enjoy. Go on, therefore, my dear sir, in your 
great work, like the great Apostle to the Gentiles, forgetting the 
things which are behind, and reaching forth to those which are — 
before, till every man be able to read in his own tongue the 
wonderful works of God. The signs of the times are now such as 
we have long and devoutly wished. _ A most auspicious era has 
- commenced. If Great Britain, while she stood forth the defender 
of the rights and liberties of oppressed Europe, did make such 
wonderful exertions in arousing the nations to a sense of the 
inestimable value of that spiritual liberty with which Christ has 
made them free,—if Britons, while loaded with heavy taxes, — 
have contributed so liberally to purchase for all countries the 
bread and water of life everlasting,—if, while our trade and 
manufactures were excluded from the ports of the Continent, 
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the word of God, wafted b ue sails of Great Britein; did find 
its way to the ports, to the houses, and to the hearts of our 
enemies,—what glorious things may be prophesied of our 
Zion! What delightful hopes are we not warranted to enter- 
tain, now that the spear is broken, and the trumpet hung in 
the hall,—now that man has become a friend to man,—now © 
_ that peace extends her arms to embrace and unite into one 

_ great family the hostile nations of Europe! 

But I was in danger of enlarging too far upon this favourite 
theme. You wish me to mention how we became acquainted 
in Aberdeen, It was not at Miss Dallas’s, but at a Theological 
society of which you and Mr. Evans were members; and 
although I could not boast of much personal acquaintance with , 


either of you, yet the part which you both took in the debates, | 


the readiness of your elocution, and the evangelical principles — 
you espoused and defended, made an impression upon my 

oung mind which time will not efface. And when I saw of 
late years the distinguished figure you have made>in the great 
cause for which you were at that time preparing yourself, I 
could not resist the desire I felt, (though perhaps liable to the 
charge of forwardness,) to bring myself to your remembrance. 
The very kind manner in which you have received my com- 
munication, exceeds what I could have expected, and I shall 


ever account it one of the most gratifying circumstances in my — 


life to be numbered among the friends of a secretary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. I beg to be remembered 
to Mr. Evans, of whom I shall be happy to hear any parti- 

culars. I have read with improvement his book on the various 


-- sects into which the Christian world is unhappily divided ; and 


with the fullest charity for all who call on the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, I anticipate with growing delight the happy 
era when, as there is but one paapane, there phall also be but 
one sheepfold. 

Give me leave now to ond along with this a small veld, 
and a sermon, of which I beg your acceptance, not as a return 
for your yaluable presents, but as a passport to this long letter. 
_ The first is by a worthy friend and neighbour, and the other by 

a relation of mine, whose address tp his own congregation on 
the ever memorable events which have held Europe in astonish- 
ment and fear for years it was thought might be sent to 
the press. Of my own I have nothing to present, for my 
authorship never extended px a 1 omall articles in a 
periodical publication. 
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FROM THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER TO MR. HUGHES, 
ACKNOWLEDGING THE RECEIPT OF A REPORT. 7 
Farnham Castle, Feb. 8th, 1828. 


Dear Sin,—I received this day the Report of the “ Wands: 
ios Ladies’ Bible Association: which you led me ‘to expect 
our note of the 25th ult. 
Phi. had much pleasure in perusing this first statement of 
of an association, likely, by God’s blessing on 

thei labours, to be of so much usefulness in that populous 
district where the sphere of their exertions lies. ; 
It was im ible for me to read that passage in the report 
in which allusion is made to my recent appointment to this 
diocese, without experiencing very mixed feelings of 
and apprehension. Of gratitude, for the kindly feeling enter- 
tained towards me,—and of apprehension, lest I should fall | 
miserably short of the expectations formed of me. My own 

earnest prayer (and in this als prayer I earnestly beg all my 
friends to unite in my behalf,) is, that my own weakness may ~ 
be strengthened by the grace of Him who — is able to . 


FROM MR. COLERIDGE TO MR. HUGHES, ALLUDING TO HIS 
OWN VIEWS OF PHILOSOPHY & TURN. OF CONVERSATION. 
94th November, 1819. 


Deas Srn,—Having no one in the circle of my common 
acquaintance who is at once competent and interested in reli- 


gion theologically, 1 had additional pleasure in the opportunity of 


u. In part, from constitutional tem 
; but in part likewise from the 


con with 
not duly discipli 


_ circumstance ve mentioned, my thoughts, all born and 


shaped inwardly in consequence, and in solitary meditation, 
communicate their own continuity, and (to use a phrase of 
Jeremy Taylor’s) agglomeration to my conversation. er 
the so rare occasion presents itself of conversing concerning 
these subjects, I am most conscious that ee 
run over, and tread upon my own arguments, and leave at 
on my auditor an impression of dazzle and crowd, where so 

| 
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| 
| remem in am on my :—as | 
instance, when I ostensibl d, it officiall | 
| en in teaching and panion is with 
4 y 
pupil,—th I if at all, in the Si 
. 
| extreme ; anxiety in arrangement, in to 
; secure for my pupil a firm footing at each step, and to obtain 
a 
| 
q | te 
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ohen Lapua And even in conversation, I can affirm most 


sincerely that any interruption, or admonition that I ‘have lost 
the. bit am reducing the conversation. to 
mono-drama, or dialogue (in which one of the two dramatis 
‘persone is forced to act the mute) of tongue versus ear, is _ 
received by me not only thankfully, but with unfeigned pleasure: —_ 
I wish from my very heart that every one of my acquaintance, _— 
not to say a point (ot doing Lente! | 


| would. it.de, 
and a solid stificaticin if you should have at any time half an 
_hour’s leisure that you could employ in drawing my attention to 
any passages in my “ Friend,”’ or “ Lay Sermons,’ which shall _ 
have struck you during the perusal of them as | 
whether as unscriptural in the doctrine or rash uncandid 
My h al ‘the distinction 
ae as me is built on. 
between the and He who, after 
post y attending to my exposition of this point in the ¢ Friend,’’ * 
at p. 254—277,) and in the Appendix to the first Lay- 
‘tomb can still find no meaning in this distinction,—if it still 
appear to him. the same as if I had attempted to contra-distin- 
guish a black from a negro,—for him the perusal of my 
can only to him, in prevention of any contemptuous 
feelings pat poe et on his part, that from the first philoso- 
-pher, Pythagoras, even to the present age, there has not been 
a single century in which this distinction has not been made 
and im by some one or more philosopher or divine of 
acknowledged eminence; that in the works of others it is 
clearly implied, though not expressed ; and that, in some, sundry 
errors and obscurities are attributable to the confusion of terms, 
from the absence of a previous distinction. But, should the 
reader admit that the distinction conveys a meaning, he admits 
in fact that it is a truth ; and I should dare hope, that for him 
- the Easays on Method in the third volume woul be intelligible | ) 
throughout, and serve as the first elements, or alphabet, of my _ 
whole uld it be the will of the Most High that 1 
and have power to publish it. As among the 


secondary and merely confimativ enge | 


The following inseription is in the Gret of the Friend,” 


presented by Mr. Coleridge, the author, to Mr. Hughes :— 
The Rev. Mr. H tha In testimony of esteem and 


regard, and in the hum hope that the bread cast on the fluctuating waters 

of the author’s mind by Mr. Hughes in early manhood, and years long gone 
by, will be here found neither innutritious nor untmultip! ied. | | 
H | | | 
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any learned Unitarian to give such an fatetpietation of the 
Ppovnpa capKoc, TwY EK &¢. as would not 


impeach the philosophic apostle of the puerile and tautological — 
truism that folly is folly, and wicked opinions displeasing to 
God. 

I aii most solicitous on this point, from the deep conviction, 
grounded in constant experience, that it is to the mistaken 
identification of reason and the understanding that the undervalu- 
ing of,—nay, the suspicious aversion to,—all intellectual acxyacc 
among so many truly pious Christians is owing; and on the 
other hand, the over-rating of the intellects of sundry impious 
men and writers, who in fact are eminent (if eminent at all) in 
‘those faculties which differ from animals in degree only, except 
as far as that the reason irradiates these even in despite of their 

ssessors, who, in this life of probation, and while even the 
shadow of the image of God is yet vouchsafed to them, cannot 
be as base as they themselves try to become; but who (com- 
paratively) are idiots in all that is properly and peculiarly © 
human. 

I fear, that if my thoughts are intelligible, my writing will 
scarcely be legible,—but be so kind as to divide the fault 


between the pen and your obliged friend. bis | 


FROM MR. COLERIDGE; ON THE PLAN OF A METROPOLITAN 
UNIVERSITY. 


_ Grove, Highgate, May. 19th, 1825. 


‘My Dear Sir,—I have for some time past been reading and 
reflecting earnestly and actively on the subject of a Metropolitan 
University, now in agitation, and [could conveniently comprise 


the results of my meditation and researches in three discourses, 


the chief contents of which would be:— _ 

A. The history and origin of European universities generally. 

B. The more interesting facts and features in the histories of the 
more celebrated universities at home and abroad; especi- 
ally the university of Paris. 

C. Construction and constitution of British and Continental 
universities ; and reduction of the same to three kinds or 
classes. 

). The origin and proper sense of the derma university ; and 
the right and only adequate frame of a university stated— _ 
#. e. an ideal university, developed from the germenal idea — 
to the full-grown tree of knowledge, with all its branches. 

E. The advantages, individual and national, moral, intellec- 
tual, and political, of a true university ; deduced from 
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| 
reason, and established by proofs of fact, and historical 


evidences. 
F. Cambridge and Oxford ae blessings ; ; but not true 


universities. On the collegiate form, with the arguments — 


pro et contra. Is a great city a proper place for a univer- 

Is it equally proper? Has it any peculiar advan- 

tages? What are the and objections 
Which over-balance ? 

| _G. A full exposé of the plan and means of the greatest practi- 

cable approximation to the ideal of a university at the 

_ present time, given in detail, with proof that the plan would 

comprehend all the several advantages on which all the 


different parties ‘have grounded their particular schemes, 


is exposed to fewer obstacles, and removes or precludes 
the most formidable. 

~ Conclusion. Display of the probable consequences on the wealth, 
worth, and character of the country at large, and at the 
metropolis i in particular. 


That I could render these at highly interesting, and even 


entertaining, I dare confidently promise myself. But, would the 
announcement of the same ‘excite an interest of curiosity ? 
Would the anticipation of what I might have to offer attract a 
sufficient number of respectable auditors to liquidate the ex- 

enses of room, advertisements, &c., with a surplus equal to what, 
with the same exertion of head and hand, I should earn in my 
own attic by a quieter industry ? I say, hand; because I should 


compose and write out each of the-three discourses, as I should — | 


do were they-.then going to the press; though probably I 
should make no use of the MSS. in speaking, and consider the 
writing as but one method of carefully premeditating my address. 
[And I put the query, because, in my present circumstances, I 
cannot HONESTLY give the time.] The fatigue and painful sen- 
sations with which public speaking and the great city always 
oppress me I would willingly undergo, and willingly give or 


:give up the pleasurable quiet of domestic study, if I were led to. | 
believe the affirmative to this my last question,—viz., should I 
be likely to promote a useful and desirable object ? Should I do— 


more good by the vivd voce Bi pact of my sentiments, and 
the grounds of the same ? 
unable to decide for myself, I anxiously entreat you to answer, to 
the best of your judgment, and from what you know and have 
observed of the public mind, and the prevalent tone of feeling. 
single line of yours,—* ] think..you would have a sufficient 
or,—“I fear, not,’ would be enough, would 
seriously serve, I need not add, 4 
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hese are the questions which, being 
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KOM MR. (COLERIDGE; ON KOTZEBUE AND THE 
MISSIONARIES 


Highgate, 14th Jan. 1831. 


My Dear Sir,—I will offer no apology for thus obtruding on 
your time: for the subject, 7, e. the character of England, Pro- 
testantism, and Christianity are so dear to you, that the removal _ 
of the least stain from either,.or the chance of doing so, would 
be regarded as an ample compensation for a heavier loss. | 
have been this day reading, “ Otto von Kotzebue’s New Voyage 
- Round the World.” Colburn, 1830. Some two years ago, I read 
his first voyage. Have you seen them? He is evidently pre- 
judiced against our missionaries, and there is a sort of Russo- 
gallican sentimentality in his tone of thinking, with a low wish 
to flatter Russia and the Greek Church at the expence of both 
Protestantism and Romanism, so that I take his statements with 
great caution, and am quite prepared to hear that he has 
both exaggerated and distorted the facts. But the same or 
similar statements, very plausibly set forth in both voyages, and 
| which, if believed, must place your British Missionary Society 
on a par with the Franciscan’and Dominican Friars of New 
California, and in truth disclose a woful scene of folly and 
fanaticism, spiritual pride, and lust of fem writs power, masked 
“under spiritual purposes ; with the names of the missionaries, &c. 
&c., both at Tahiti and in the Sandwich Islands, ought not to 
remain uncontradicted, if false ; and if in.any measure true, God. 
forbid that they should remain ineffectual to the removal of 
such an opprobrium on the Protestant Church! I have long 
regretted the too general unfitness of the men chosen as mission- 
aries, with some splendid exceptions in the East Indies ; have 
long regretted that the instructors of the missionaries had not 
previously convinced them that civilization and Christian faith 
ought to move pari passu, spon aiding each other. But I 
__ was not prepared for errors of so malignant a nature as Kotzebue 
lays to the charge of Bingham and others. My health scarcely 
ag me to prove such a wish, otherwise I should expres, ~~ 
rhat I cannot help feeling, a strong desire some time or other =~ 


> 


- 


» 


to converse with you, and with some sincere Christians inter- _ 
ested in and acquainted with the Missionary eT onthe — 
subject wed 


* The falsifications of Kotzebue were admirab exposed, ina reply, by the 
Rev. -W. Ellis; and Mr. Coleridge, through the m ium of Mr. had 
his mind perfectly disabused on the subject.— FE | 
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_ FROM MRS. C—— TO THE EDITOR; GIVING HER VIEW 
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July 6th, 1834. 


You have requested me to give you some account of that holy 
man of God, the late Rev. Joseph Hughes. From infancy I 


MR. HUGHES'S CHARACTER. 


_ have known him in his public character as a minister of the 
_ Gospel and secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society ;— 


and have within the last few years seen more of him in private 
life than any other individual, save his two nearest relatives ; 
and all I can say is, that every faculty of my mind, and every 


_ feeling of my heart, testifies of his unexampled holiness. It has. 
never been my lot to witness in one man attainments so lofty, 


so uniform, so complete, in every branch of Christian virtue, | 


under all the circumstances and in all the departments of 


human existence, as I ‘have witnessed in the late Rev. Joseph 
Hughes. It might almost be said of him, as of his Divine 


' Master (if you were to judge from external appearances), 


“Who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth,”—and 


no man’s character was evér more severely tried.’ But, like the 


sun in the natural firmament, he moved steadily on, calmly pene- 


trating with his bright beams all the opaque matter that would 
obscure or obstruct his course, It would be difficult to say, 


whether the gentler or stronger virtues predominated in his cha- 
racter. Ifhe had a fault, it was his patient endurance of injuries ; 
orrather this was his highest virtue—for, with his extreme tender- 


ness, delicacy, and boundless generosity, he was keenly alive to 


any admixture of evil, and yet never for a moment could he be 
goaded to an irregular movement of the soul. ser humility, pro- 
found submission, patient resignation, calm satisfaction, deyout 
gratitude, immoveable perseverance in the path of duty, consum- 
mate wisdom and prudence, with a self-denial commensurate 
with the utmost possible subjugation of the body and mind, 


crowned the work of the spirit in that holy man of God. The 


simple pureness of his character ran parallel with its greatness, 
What wonder then that God should honour such a man with the 
first conception of the Bible Society! The Bible was written as 


with the finger of God upon the fleshly table of his heart, 
and his whole life was a transcript of its laws. Since we had 


the happiness to become, as a family, his nearest domestic friends, 
and the honoured recipients of his last desires on earth, we have 
marvelled to trace the progress of forty years strict justice in 
every department of life, united with equal beneyolence. ‘These 
two results were the fruits of the most rigid sel Every 
penny of property, and every moment of time was dedicated 
to others, and he might be truly said “ Not to have lived to 
himself,—not to have died to himself.” | 

It was beautiful to see his fondness for his grand-children, and 
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to witness how impossible it was for them to exhaust his affection 
or weary his patience! Did their sacred nature permit, and 
the pencil of a Raphael, with a pen of equal genius, I could 
delineate a countenance and a character in. scenes of the most 
touching interest, in which the mind of an angel would find it 
difficult to decide whether wisdom, generosity or tenderness had 
the ascendancy in the sublime looks and acts of that earthly 
form which we have now committed to the silent. tomb, 
while his glorified spirit is before the throne of the Eternal ! 
As he walked with God, so God walked with him, and fulfilled 
in him the promises of his word,—his peace flowed as the river, 
and his -righteousness shone as the noon day,—He made him a 
blessing to the nations, and caused all he did to prosper; but 
lest his calm, heavenly spirit (which required little for itself 
beyond the power of doing good to others) should convert this 
world into a scene of rest, it pleased his Heavenly Father to 
keep him in the furnace of affliction. Now “ the sun shall not 
light on him, nor any heat; the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the Throne shall feed him and shall lead him to living foun- 
tains of waters;”’ “ for the days of his mourning are ended!” | 
No one could approach the bedside of the late revered Joseph 
Hughes in his last sickness without witnessing the promise 
fulfilled Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed on thee.’’—‘“ The Lord will strengthen him upon the bed 
of languishing ; Thou wilt make all his bed in his sickness.’’ 
Not a murmur, scarcely the mention of a pain, escaped him ; 
whatever the body visibly suffered under the protracted weari- 
ness and acute pangs of expiring nature, no emotion, voluntary 
or involuntary, entered his spirit, but those of deep humility, 
lively gratitude, and complete resignation. ‘The mind through- 


out was perfect when not overpowered by debility and opiates, 


and even under their influence, his half-consciousness was 
characterized by quietness and peace ; thus proving, “ The work 
of righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of righteousness 
quietness and assurance for ever.”” Never but once was he 
known to remove his disordered foot from the pillow on which 


it was placed after dressing. The slightest answer sufficed for 


every want; and his only anxiety was to make a grateful return 
to his attendants. Every thing that entered his mouth was 
consecrated by prayer and praise. And in his family he ceased 
not to pray, as long as he retained a voice to articulate. His 
extraordinary zeal on behalf of the Bible Society, for which he 
laboured gratuitously, (dedicating every shilling of his salary to 
the cause of Christianity,) led him to undertake his last journey, 
at a time when nature was fast sinking, and imperiously re- 


quired entire rest. The writer of this, on her first visit to his 


bedside, the morning after his return from Bath, said, “ you | 


appear to suffer great agony, dear sir.’ “ Not agony—my 
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Saviour bore the agony—only sharp twinges, with merciful 
intervals between; not like my transgressions, long continued, 
and constant,” This he said with deep penitence.—He then — 
exclaimed, “ Oh! that precious Blood!’ After a short pause, 
and agitated with much feeling, he said, “ I have no wish, no 
wish ; to be restored to greater usefulness would be indeed a 
blessing, but to be beyond the reach of transgression—never to 
have a clould pass over the mind, ¢ To be filled with the fulness — 
of God!’”’ He again repeated, “ to be filled with the fulness of 
God ;—think what those words contain!’’ When the surgeons 
arrived, and amputation of the leg was expected immediately to 
ensue, the writer gently opened the door of the sick chamber 
to announce their approach, but so solemn was the scene, that 
she retired without uttering a sound, His eyes were fixed—his 
hands folded, and his heart profoundly engaged with the God, 
of his life. At a subsequent period, when amputation: was 
offered, as a possible, but not‘at all probable means of continuing 
existence, he meekly replied, “ No, it would be going out of life 
in a storm.”’ On the following Sabbath, on telling him of the - 
sympathy and prayers of numerous friends, and the churches, 
he said, with child-like simplicity, as if the assurance was more 
than he expected, and too much for his grateful heart, “I am 
most happy in being favoured with the prayers—and kindness of 
Christian friendship.”” At another time, he said, “ Pray that an 
abundant entrance may be administered into glory.’’ The 
writer said, “ We are sure, dear sir, you will have an abundant 
entrance, but the churches all pray for your restoration to health ; 
we cannot spare you from earth yet.’’ “ Do not be sure on the 
ground of merit; never for a moment connect such an idea with 
any unworthy services of mine; when I am with Christ I would 
come again to you, and tell you how much better it is to be 
with Christ,—dut this cannot be.’ He was only informed in 
general terms of the inquiries of friends, and that his medical 

advisers deemed it injurious for him to see any one; by this © 
plan he was preserved from the exhaustion inevitable upon the 
visits of friends. Had it been left to him, he would have seen 
all. His son, after reading to him a few pages of Howe, said, 
- J] think, sir, you will not be able to hear more just now;”’ he 
replied, “ We have read enough to acquire a taste and estimate 
of that great man! he was a kindred spirit with Hall; he has 
many similes; one, on the key being turned to admit the soul 
into Paradise.”” And then, with an inexpressible look of aaiety 
and tenderness, he said, “ Oh! to meet children and grand- 
children there/’’ And referring to his eldest grand-daughter, 
four years old, of whom he was particularly fond, “ I wonder if 
she will remember me a few Pisce hence.” It was answered, 
« Yes, dear sir, for we may almost say you will be had in ever- 
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lasting remembrance by the church on earth, as well as in 

Heaven.”’ With uplifted hands and eyes, he exclaimed, “ Oh! 

to be written in the Lamb’s book of life—to be found at the 

right hand of the Judge.’’ At another time he expressed his 

surprise, that when his _ were closed, he was often walking 

in the streets, and when he opened them, he was always in that 

room. The impression was so real, as almost to induce him to 

believe he cou/d walk. He was told it was some relief to walk . 

in Spirit while immoveably fixed on his bed ;_ he rejoined, “ But 

to walk with God, as Enoch walked; and he was not, for God le 

took him.—And God said, ‘1 know Abraham, that he will walk eS 

) before me with a perfect heart.’”? ‘When the writer and her | 
-. husband were called to take leave of him, previous to a journey, | 

he most affectionately embraced them, said God bless you, 

: God be with you, his spirit sanctify you.”’ On their return, he 

CU was considered to be dying ;—without shoes, in profound quiet, 

they entered the chamber. ‘They had scarcely reached the 

door, when his eye glanced them,—and with a look of unutter- 

able affection he raised both his arms, and laboured to express — 

his joy at embracing them once again; on the feeling being 

responded, he with immense difficulty, for breath and voice were 

nearly gone, and the power to swallow destroyed, said, “if 


> 
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| affection. is kindly presented by their grateful friend.” He was 
then raised up, and for the last time, signed the name, of “ Joseph 
Hughes.” A pious attendant, watching his dying pillow, 
breathed an ejaculatory prayer for the immediate emancipation 
of the precious spirit. He intimated his belief that it would not_ 
take place then, and on her replying, “‘ God has promised to set 
his captives free,’’ he said, “ Yes, but the day and the hour are > 
numbered,’’ He continued three days, and, it was thought, knew 
to the last those whe surrounded him, but all power to convey 
even a sign was gone! Andon Thursday night, October the 
_3rd, 1833, at ten minutes before ten, the immortal spirit was 
released, without a sigh or a struggle! | 


we are the of God we are indestructible.””’ Two 
rae : nights before he had called for a Bible, and dictated the follow- 
io | - ing sentence,—*‘ to Mr. and Mrs. C., this token of undecaying 
ng 


FROM MRS. B—~ TO THE EDITOR; GIVING A FAMILIAR 
SKETCH OF MR. HUGHES'S CHARACTER. 


Drar Sir,—Since I had the pleasure of seeing you I have 
looked over my dear brother’s letters, and though generally 
of too domestic and private a nature for the public eye, 
yet there are a few of a less particular nature which may © 
be found interesting and edifying. I have also made a few 
extracts from others. There was a vein of piety running 
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_ through all his epistles, as well a through his conversation, as 

you must haye witnessed, which shewed that piety was the 
_ habitual frame of his mind, Yet he was neither austere nor 

gloomy. Our correspondence began at a very early age, being 
separated when he was about eight years old. . I wept bitterly 
at his departure, as, being nearly of the same age, we were 
constant companions from our infancy, and constantly shared 
each other’s childish joys and sorrows, He was remarkably 
‘fond of perusing the Scriptures, and read them with a gravity 
of demeanor that impressed awe upon all his auditors. He was 
frequently invited to the houses of pious people to hear him 
read; and the Jittle boy, ds he was called, on account of his 


diminutive’ appearance, has been known to read five and oe 


twenty chapters at a time,. His memory was exceedingly re- ° 
tentive of the Scripture, and it was tried in vain to puzzle him 
in some of its less obvious parts. He was remarkable for 
honesty and veracity. Being with myself at a lady’s house, 
he was desired to tell the footman that if any company came 
he should say his mistress was not at home. He refused, and 
neither bribe nor threat could have induced him to comply with 
her desire. His tenacious memory and frequent perusal of the 
_ sacred writings enabled him to be very fluent in social prayer ; 
in which however.he was not much encouraged, as his pious 
parents thought it better to defer that work till .a riper age, 
when it should appear more fully that he was operated upon b 
the dictates of the Holy an For though there was muc 
to be hoped for in these early indications of piety and precocity 
of intellect, yet, as I have heard him. with humility observe, 
there was no certain assurance of that vital change having 
taken place in his heart, which he afterwards most happily 
experienced. It is however a subject of rejoicing that these 
hopeful appearances,—these buddings of grace,—did not pass 
away without coming to maturity. 

Removed at an early age from the paternal roof, and placed 
where parental authority, admonition, and example were want- 
ing, together with all the means of grace, in a remote part of the 
_ kingdom, in a barbarous unfriendly soil, it is not surprising that 

the seed should lie dormant for a while, and that, while the intel- 
_lectual process was advancing, piety seemed to make a pause, 
But when transplanted to a more genial soil, the drooping plant 
revived, and the hopes of Christian friends were realized. | 

When, on his return to London, we again met, our tender 
attachment revived; and though we were soon again to sepa- 
rate, our enjoyment of each other’s society grew stronger and 
stronger at every renewed interval; and in the absence of that 
delightful intercourse, epistolary communication supplied its place, 
and never ceased till within a short period before his decease. 
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I have often insobitied that, though not Living: many miles 
apart, except on his long journeys, we were destined to see so 
little of each other; especially since his vocation at the Bible 
Society commenced. But I cheerfully yielded to the sacritice, 
considering the great work in which he was engaged. 

It was my happiness sometimes to accompany him in his 


. Bible tours, which afforded me the great rhe of his com- 


pany, and of witnessing some of the happy fruits of his labours. 
After he had once embarked in the great cause to which the latter 
years of his life were devoted, chiefly, though not exclusively, 
his mind was continually in his work, and his history is so 
entwined with that cause that its records must be searched to 
gain any knowledge of his transactions. - - 

In his days of childhood he had a tenacity of character that 
was deemed obstinacy and perverseness, but his discerning tutor, 
Mr. Smalley, comforted his parents with the hope that what 
they thought obstinacy would beget a firmness of mind, which 
would, under the blessing of God, and connected with religious 


feeling, preserve his principles from the sins and follies to which 


youth are exposed on the one hand, and from errors in doctrine 
on the other ; and so it proved: my ‘dear brother passed through 
the’ most critical season of life with an unblemished character, 
«nd was happily guarded from the religious errors which crossed 
his path in every direction. The wise counsels of an elder 
sister, whose loss he bitterly lamented, and other judicious 
friends, his father being dead, served as ballast to keep hi 

steady. amidst the rocks and shoals of this vain ensnari 

world. Having been brought up in the sentiments of the old 
Nonconformists, he steadily adhered to them. Whether. his 
mother being a Baptist had at first any influence over him I 
cannot tell, but it is certain that he never retained any senti- 
ment or practice without maturely weighing and comparing 
them with the only infallible rule—the word of God. When 
called upon to decide and to make a public profession, he chose 
that to which he ever after firmly adhered. He held however 
his opinions on that and many other subjects with perfect 
charity, and in harmony with every other a of 
Christians,—such as held the deity and the vicarious office of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. His communion was not 
restricted to his own sect, but was open to all whom he had 
reason to think were disciples of his Master. He no doubt 
imbibed some sectarian prejudices in favour of his own church, 
and against that of the Establishment. But when he com- 
menced his Bible career, built as it was on a broad basis, and 


became acquainted with some more of its most excellent minis-— 


ters, his prejudices fell away, and he cordially gave the right 
to all such »—being persuaded that they each 
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held the doctrines of the Reformation, and that the chief differ- 
ence between them was the modes and forms of worship. The 
obstacles he found in their church did not consist in its iturgy, 
_ which he greatly admired, but in some parts of its services; 
and not so much in its discipline as in its want of discipline. 


He studied to keep peace while it could be preserved without’ . 


dereliction of princ Lr The heresies, schisms, and divi- 
sions that’are abroad he greatly lamented. Some of his last 
letters to me contained most unequivocal testimonies of his 
bitter regret on their account. 

When a young man, my brother, like most others of his age, 
adopted the prevailing. politics of the day; but in after: life, 
though his views were not materially changed, yet they were so 
modified by Christian feeling and a desire for peace, that all as- 
perity was softened down into a benevolent desire for the es 8 
piness of mankind. 

Being removed, as I have before remarked, from parental care 
and admonition to a very uncivilized part of the country, it 
cannot be surprising, indeed it was quite natural, that he 
should contract uncouth, and awkward manners, and which © 
were not improved by a residence ‘among the sturdy sons of 
a more northerly region. Education alone, though it may do 
much, is not sufficient to soften and polish the exterior. Good 
society successively strikes off rustic habits. But my dear 
brother likewise possessed a refinement of mind and a tender- 
ness of heart that shone)through all outward defects, and in the 
most unfavourable’ circumstances rendered his conversation 
interesting and agreeable. He was at no time arrogant or 
assuming, dogmatical or dictatorial. He enforeed his opinion 
with a mildness, and at the same time a logical clearness, that 
generally secured him the esteem and confidence of his auditory. 
Being a downright honest man, he was averse to some of the 
common forms of civilized life, especially if bordering on flattery ; 
but when once he became acquainted with men in the most 
polished walks of life, who united. true Christian principle\with 
the most refined and courteous manners, and beheld the loveli- 
ness of virtue in such a garb, he began to see that the most un- 
compromising firmness and integrity id be united with bane 
and good breeding. 

_ His acquaintance with the sacred writings, it has been shewn, 

n at a very early age, and the tenaciousness of his memory 
enabled him to lodge their contents, as in a spiritual armoury, to 
be brought forth in due season. It may be truly said of him that 
he marked, learned, and inwardly digested what he read. Even 
when a child, he brought the Bible forth to prove his opinion 
and support his practice. Upon one occasion, when engaged in 
bird- ee he was remonstrated with by Mr. Smalley, ieee 
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thought it a cruel pastime. He instantly pointed out to him the 
sanction given to the practice in Deuteronomy. To this ap- 
al his kind tutor offered no reply. 

P.S. The last sermon my dear brother preached at his own © 
place, he took his text from the first chapter of the second 
Epistle of Peter :—“ Moreover, I will endeavour that ye may 
be able after my decease, to have these things always in remem- 
brance.”’ Though not in apparent ill health, his constitution had 
for some time past been in a decaying state; yet he did not 
probably foresee that he should never again address his con- 
gregation. 

However this may have been, his discourse made a melan- 
choly impression upon some of his hearers, and particularly on 
a lady who had a great esteem for him, and who attended his 
ministry from some distance. I usually called upon her in my 
way to my dear brother’s, when in a dying state ; she told me, the 
first time I called, she had been particularly struck by the sermon 


he preached before his departure on those words, of which she 


had taken the heads, which she read to me. We mingled our 
tears on finding how truly the forebodings of some of his friends 
had been verified! | 


FROM MISS W—— TO THE EDITOR, WITH RECOLLECTIONS OF © 
THE DECEASED. | 
Cowley Grove, Oct. 15, 1833. 

My pear Sir,—I am afraid you will be sadly disappointed 

in your expectations from me ;—most gladly will I communi- 

cate any information respecting our dear departed friend I may 

possess, but our intercourse with him during our residence here 

has been so occasional that my materials are very scanty. 

We have not seen him since he spent part of two days with 


us at Brighton; and oh, if I had suspected that it would be the 


last interview, how would I have treasured up the precious 
sayings that fell from his lips! but now, though I remember the 
subjects of his conversation, the words have escaped me, and I am 
afraid of substituting my own in the attempt to recollect them. 
His discourse was then, as it was always wont to be, instructive 
and edifying, and his deportment most affectionate and kind. 
He remarked in reference to Mr. Vaughan’s work on the 


_ © Christian Warfare,’—“< Ah, how many are our dangers, 


arising from within and from without,—from every change of 
circumstance and of place, but it is well to be aware of them, 


_ and better to avail ourselves of every help against them ;” and 


then, turning to my sister, he added, “ she is a Christian soldier ; 
she has many enemies, but to persevere is to overcome.” He 
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guarded us against indulging our vindeitae by going to hear the 
“ unknown tongues,’ and expressed his surprise that any steady — 
persons should have done so, and thus apparently countenanced — 
error; reminding us at the same time of the apostolic precept, 
“ Abstain from all appearance of evil.’’ He inquired in what 
“efforts to do good’’ we were engaged, and seemed much 
interested in our account of the “ Brighton District Society ;” 
indeed, the care of the poor and destitute formed a prominent 
and most interesting trait of his character. 

He was habitually humble, grateful, and affectionate, most 
devoted to ‘his work, and never sparing himself when an 
opportunity of doing good presented itself. When he was last 
with us, our minister requested him to take his Wednesday 
evening lecture; some of us thought it a pity that he should do 
so, as he had a cold, and seemed to require rest, but he said, 
« I do not feel myself justified in refusing invitations to preach 
now, as once I did ; my opportunities are drawing to a close.” 

That was the last time I heard him preach; the text was 
1 John v. 3, and he seemed to dwell with much delight on the 
happiness of a religious life; but.I have no notes of the sermon. 

The period when I enjoyed the mos¢ religious intercourse with 

Mr. it “wiry was that of my joining the Church under his care, 

and I shall never forget his kind and tender, and yet plain and 

' faithful instructions. One day he put a ” into my hand 
containing the following queries, which he requested me to 

answer in writing after serious reflection:— You, probably, 
recollect that there was atime when religion had no hold on 
your mind. te long is it since you were led to consider that 
subject seriously and habitually? What means appear to have 
been employ a i in producing permanent impressions? What 

wer was it that made those means effectual? What think 
you of Jesus Christ? What are your general purposes with 
respect to your conduct from this day to the last you will spend - 
on earth? On what foundation do you rest your hope of 
realizing the fulfilment of these pu er 

The letters we have received from him lately have been 
merely of passing or individual hiterest, except perhaps some to 
my brother. I may, however, make an extract from one or 
two. To one whom you know, he wrote—* On referring to my 
memorandum books, I find that the month of March has, 
ever since 1818, found out the most vulnerable part of my 
constitution; a discovery which I may perhaps reckon on 
being annoyed by as often as March returns. But why should 

_ I say annoyed? These attacks are salutary ; they tell me, that 
the tabernacle, always frail, is sensibly decaying; they urge 
me to secure the hope of a glorious and immortal temple ; they 

assure me therefore ‘that I ought, from time to time, to pe the 
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formidable March as my ioialhasiinel friend. The touch of 
faith, (1. speak thus from abundant experience) turns every 
trial into something a thousand times better than gold. 

«¢ Should you be returned from the country, I hope you have 
left your excellent mother rather convalescing. Happy they 
who, in the latest stages’ of their earthly journey, hail the 
anticipation of its close, for the sake of the better life by which 
it will be succeeded.” 

The last time I heard from him was in April, in reference to 
our anticipated Bible Meeting; he thus writes :—“ May next 


- Friday also prove a good Friday ! Several who had left our ranks 


have rejoined them, and several who had already given us 
pecuniary aid, have renewed their bounty. 
scribers through the kingdom would double their contributions, 
and the collections at the doors were to average only a shilling 
a head more than they thus far have done, we should not 
have to lament next year our defalcations, as we are obliged 
to do this year.”’ 
you well know was a subject that lay very near his heart, 
it was never forgotten in his prayers, and formed the most 
frequent topic of his conversation. 

Il never knew so complete a character as dear Mr. Hughes, 
every department of Christian excellence seemed filled up by 
ben and he had no glaring defects to counter balance’ his 
many shining excellences. 


FROM THE REV. J. KERSHAW ; ON THE CHARACTER OF 
| MR. HUGHES. 


Abingdon, September 14th, 1834. 


My Dear Sir,—You will, I am persuaded, agree with me in 
thinking that very few even among his friends are competent to 
appreciate and describe the full worth of our beloved and vene- 
rated Hughes, either as a man, a Christian, a minister of 
Jesus Christ, or an advocate of that institution which is, and 
ever will be, the evidence and memorial in almost, and finally 
no doubt in all nations, of the wide grasp of his genius, and of 
the vigour of his piety. 

Without adverting to his acknowledged intellectual eminence, 


_ or to his pure and sterling moral excellence, which was obvious 


to all with whom he maintained any communication, I may 
perhaps be allowed, as an individual who witnessed his ss see pr 
and feelings and conduct on many trying occasions, ak of 
his sincere, intense, and uninterrupted epiritaality of mind. 

During an intercourse more or less intimate, of more than 
twenty years,.I never witnessed him i in a state of mind in which 


If annual sub- 


This, the prosperity of the Bible Society, _ 
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I could not are my dearest Christian friend to be, even in the 
immediate prospect of entering into the presence of a holy God, 
and opening his eyes on the splendid revelations of eternity. 
He was, I know from ample experience, one of those who, like 
Enoch of old, walk with God. His conversation in the private 
intercourse of friendship was imbued with every sentiment and 
feeling of devotion. Nothing even bordering on the unhallowed 
ever proceeded from his lips, or was discerned in the most 
unfettered flights of his imagination. 

His epistolary correspondence, as you perceive from the 
accompanying letters, and as you well know from your own 
written communications from him, was invariably characterized 
by its direct and powerful tendency to awaken in the minds of 
his friends the most elevated feelings, to rouse from that 
dormancy of which ordinary hearts have great reason to com- 
plain, and to engage all possible agency in the formation and 
maturing of the Christian charaeter. 


No one can be acquainted with the devant state of mind 


which he uniformly manifested without being convinced that he 
must have dwelt near the sacred fountain of spirituality ; that 
‘the must have breathed habitually in a kind of celestial atmos- 
phere, and have contemplated with an eye,—fixed, steady, and 
strong,—the yet invisible realities of eternity, the great cloud of 
witnesses already before the throne—scenes and objects com- 
pared with which all sublunary aaa at is littleness and 
obscurity. 


His benefactions, especially ‘among useful and 


proved ministers of Christ, whose pecuniary resources were 

inadequate to the claims of their families, will be gratefully 
remembered by very many who will now cease to share in his 
benevolent and judicious attention. It ought also to be noticed 
that the mode in which his kind consideration of their exigent 
circumstances was manifested, discovered a delicacy of oe 
equalled only by its generosity. 

Over those features in his character and those actions in his 
life, which could not but shine forth by their own brightness; 
his modest and humble estimate of himself led him continually 

to endeavour to throw a shade which should conceal them from 
the public eye, but which, though contrary to his intention, 
served only to invest them with additional charms, His life, to 


use the beautiful metaphor of inspiration, “ his life was hid with 


Christ in God.’ And peculiarly soothing to his mourning 
‘relatives and friends is the thought that, “ when Christ, who 
was his life, shall appear, then shall he also appear with him in 
Religion, as seen even by the eye of reminiscence in our 
apprats rey amiable, dignified, and heavenly. 
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If religion might be said with propriety to be personified in any 
of its professors, it was personified in him. To say the least, 
he was one of its finest specimens, and happy, no doubt many 
deem themselves that they ever beheld it; and we, my friend, 
ought to rejoice that it was among the appointments of the 
Giver of every good that this fine specimen should be exhibited, 
in connexion with His own word which had formed it, among 
vast multitudes in almost every part of Great Britain, and, by 
report, throughout the world. 

The following features in the character of my dear friend were 
I think prominent, and no doubt they have already received 
your distinct and full consideration and attention :— 

1. His pure, perfect sincerity ; of which all who conversed with 


‘him, and those in particular who intimately knew him, must 


have been fully convinced. 

2. His candour—very enlarged, without becothing undefined, 
in which, though extensive, there was no sacrifice of any prin- 
ciple which he held to be Scriptural and sacred. 

3. The utter absence of every thing like assumption, in what- 
ever capacity he acted—in whatever society he appeared. 

4, The very lively and constant interest which he shewed in 
the spiritual welfare of the young—in tamilico—and at public 
meetings. 

5. His anxious : regard for young isindebens, and the judicious 
manner in which he treated them; verified particularly in the 
experience of all those whom he was the means of introducing 
into the ministry. | 

6. His transparent integrity in all his conduct. 

7, His exquisite refinement of feeling, as well as discrimi- 
nationof judgment, apparent especially in the management of 
public meetings. 

8. The lovely and dignified exhibition — he gave of the 
ministerial character. 

9. His coolness, self-possession,—the iia: of his affec- 


tion to his friends—his unvarying stable conduct as a minister, 


his conciliatory, candid, yet firm spirit, by which the. interests of 
Christianity were I have no doubt greatly alee 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. HUGHES, BY H. V. TEBBS, ESQ. 
Glebe House, Chelsea, 17th Sept. 1834. 


My Dear Sir,— My acquaintance with Mr. Hughes origi- 


nated in, I think, 1812. He was intimate with the family of 


Dr. E., an advocate of our bar in Doctor’s Commons, and. 
through that family I first knew him. I have a recollection of 
his passing an afternoon at the house. of Dr. E.’s sister, whose 


husband was then a captain in the guards, and was then leaving 
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his regiment to attend his dying lady to Clifton. It was in 
Chelsea, and I have not to this day lost the impression which his 
gentleness and sympathy towards that beloved Invalid, and the 
devout tone of his conversation all that afternoon, produced on 
my mind, I was of course very young at that period, but the 
lovely bearings of a religious character appeared so conspicuous _. 
to me, that I remember, if ever I wished at one time more 
earnestly than at another to be such a Christian as I saw before 
me, it was then. I know he eminently contributed to soothe the 
last illness of this lady, She was a person of no common mind, 
and it might interest’ you to peruse a paper written on her 
decease by her brother, which appeared in the “ Christian Ob- 
server,’ for 1814, p. 545. It was a privilege which I afterwards 
possessed,—in company with a young friend who was then at the 


University, but is now a rector of a parish in Somersetshire, who 


spent his vacations here,—to visit Mr. Hughes at Battersea, and 
occasionally to spend an evening with him. I recollect the con- 
stant aim of his communication with us was our edification. 


He so contrived his remarks as to improye our taste and judg- 


ment; but his great object was our spiritual improvement, and 
the books which he drew from his shelves and commended to. 
our notice were all chosen with this combined view. But all 
this was effected in so cheerful a manner that my delight in his 


- company was increased by every visit, and the principles of 
_ the Master whom he served were recdeeed more aitractive in 


my view. I have a distinct recollection of my feelings as a 
youth on this point, and I consider as one of the features of his 


character of peculiar value, the air of cheerfulness which his 


piety always wore. | | 
Another excellence in his character arrésted my attention, his 


studious care to avoid any expression that pointed at a weak- 


"ness or prejudice of one of another communion. There were 


ministers of religious denominations at that time and subse- 
quently with whom I associated, and whose company I seldom 
left without some wound inflicted on those Church principles in 


which I had been educated, and which my own judgment. has 


since approved ; but by Mr. Hughes I never knew one pain in- 


- flicted. I never heard from him a remark calculated to unsettle 


my faith on minor topics, or to infix a wound on carey _— 
appear to him a prejudice. | 
[ recollect 1 was at Oxford when he preached a sermon for 
the Baptist Missionary Society. It was an occasion which led 
him to advance his own peculiar views, and I shall‘not forget 
the statement with which he closed,—“ I consider it far more*im- 
portant to be a Protestant than a Baptist, and far better to be a 
Christian than either.’’ In the course of one of our conyersa- 
tions at a friend’s house, the subject of style in the composition 
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of sermons was discussed, and his remark was, “a minister 
should be so plain that the poorest man in his congregation 
might say,—I understand what the gentleman means; and yet 
so chaste, that if Addison were to rise from the dead he would 
say, Neither my right ear nor my left is offended with this.” 
The best definition which I ever heard of true religion, was 
one given by him in a company of friends: “ True religion is 
~ the grace of God moving through all the affections of the soul.’’ How 
* simple and yet how comprehensive this account. Estimate the 
power of the affections which sway the man or rule his fellows, 
and then regard this vital principle introduced and pervading all, 
giving to fear, hope, and love, and the rest, its own peculiar cha- 
racter, and directing them to its own end—the glory of God; and 
the definition appears most extensive and complete. | 
It was my privilege to visit Mr. Hughes in his last illness. He 
was then at his son’s house, whither he had been removed in 
a bed carriage from Bath ; but it was plain that he saw the cha- 
racter of his malady, and that though apparently but local, yet 
it was of a nature to drain the strength of his already exhausted 
constitution. I believe I was the first person to whom he 
expressed his conviction of his danger. He was affected to tears, — 
as I entered his chamber; and after he recovered himself, and 
detailed a few particulars of his sufferings, he said, in reply to a 
remark which I dropped, with reference to the peculiar pleasure 
he must experience in enjoying his comforts in his son’s habita- 
tion,— Yes, but I shall only remain here a little while, and 
shall then be removed to my own house fodie.””. He pronounced 
_ these last expressions with emphasis, vane the sound caught the 
ear of his son, who observed, “I have not heard my father say 
this before ;’’ but not of his wife, who was seated on the other > 
side of the bed with the Bible open before her. ‘The expression, 
however, rested on his own mind; and as he cast his eye around, 
it filled and gushed forth with tears, and he extended one hand 
to his wife, and with the other pressed his son to him, and wept 
aloud. After he had thus relieved his feelings, he uttered several 
fervent ejaculations for his son’s spiritual prosperity and peace. 
_In the course of this interview, either the weakness of his voice 
or my not being familiar with some of the passages which he 
cited in his conversation prevented my comprehending all he said 
tome. Yet there were some expressions of peculiar force and ex-_ 
cellence which I did not lose. He alluded to our different views 
of church government, and reminded me how possible it had been 
found by us to retain them without foregoing the joys of Chris- 
tian fellowship; and he pointed my expectation to that blessed 
company of the church of the First-born with whom he was 
anticipating to unite, He said, “this, my friend, is but the ves- 
tibule of the temple, but it has been large enough to hold us all ; 
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and our Heavenly Father is too wise an architect to build the 
temple above, smaller than the vestibule on earth.’’* 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM ALERS HANKEY, ESQ., TO THE 
EDITOR; DETAILING AT LENGTH THE PROCESS OF THE 
FORMATION OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY. re 
My perAR Sir,—Your request, in whatever point of light I 
place it, presents itself with the force of a command, which I 
am not at liberty to disobey. I readily acknowledge the debt I 
owe to the memory of the excellent subject of your memoir, 
arising from the long friendship that subsisted between us, and 
the obligations I should be under to render to any one, were he 


even less esteemed by me than you are, my feeble aid in an 


effort to perpetuate the memory of a common friend, who had - 
been the instrument, in the hand of Divine Providence, of con- 
_ ferring such signal benefits on the Christian church and the - 
world at large, as Mr. Hughes has done. | 
You enforce your claim, besides, by stating that you especially 
need assistance, at a stage of your labours more interesting 
perhaps to hi$ public character, than any other in the whole 
record of his life—the share he had in the formation of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society—and you direct it to myself, _ 
as the individual whom you believe to have been the most closely - 
associated with him in those incipient labours. It is not unnatu- 
ral that you and others, who can only look back on the origin of 
the Society through the rays of its present splendour, should 
imagine that the very announcement of its plan could not but 
call forth, from all portions of the Christian community, ex- 
pressions of feelings which, though they have left no trace but 
in the memories of the few amongst its promoters who yet 
survive, would, if snatched from oblivion, serve as a charac- 
teristic of the times. What weight there may be in this 
opinion, as a motive, I shall leave it to yourself to decide; and 
to whatever extent it may prove in my power to realize it, [| — 
shall feel my responsibility to be limited to the accuracy of my 
_ statement, so far as after such a lapse of years that is attainable. 
I shall be content if I am able to fill up in such parts as shall 
appear the most essential, the outline of meagre’ mi- 
~ nutes of proceedings (as you deem them) which you find on 
the Records of “The Religious Tract Society,’ the genuine 
parent, by the principles and feelings which it inspired, of its 
_ greater offspring—the British and Foreign Bible Society. And 
- in stating these reminiscences, I shall beg to be understood as 


* See page 354. 
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writing quite independently, and without intending a comparison, 
-much less contrast, with any statement that may be already 
before the public. | 

You need not be informed that the first ¢hought, which became 
the spring of all subsequent movements in forming the Bible 
Society, was uttered at a meeting of the committee of the 
Religious Tract Society, on the 7th Dec. 1802. What the terms | 
were, or from whose lips they fell, are, as facts, 1 truly believe 
buried in oblivion; and 1 have always regarded the claims — 
alterwards made to them, by any person whomsoever, as unsatis- 
fattory. To ascertain these points was felt as of little mo- 
ment, till it had beey seen “how great a fire the little spark 
had kindled,’ and then it was only known certainly to Him, 
from whom the “ good thought’ had really sriadaidtd. It is 
_ fit to be recorded perhaps that this noblest product of Christian 
philanthropy which the world has yet seen, was not the effect of 
an abstract zeal; it was the practical result of the disclosure of 
the real spiritual wants of a large body of our Protestant 
countrymen, which, increasing knowledge proved to be, in a still 
more awakening degree, a picture of the condition of all 
Christendom—to say nothing of the Mahommedan and Pagan 
| portions of mankind. You wonder that a project, so calculated 
1 ~-to rouse the whole Christian world, and call forth its best 
1] ' energies, should have advanced so slowly as that it was not till 
| the 7th of March, 1804, that the Society was publicly formed ; 
and it is to furnish, as far as is in my power, the records of this — 

interesting interval, that you call upon me/or my aid :— 
_ Your “ wonder,’ my friend, will subside, when you reflect 
how little the movers themselves, and the community which 
4 they had to put in motion, were prepared for the undertaking. 
. _. The scantiness and dryness of the minutes which excite that 
. “wonder,” plainly prove how feeble were the impressions 
which the first concejtion of the object produced on their own 
minds. ‘The plan itself, in its vastness, grew in their view 
as they advanced towards its realization. | They did not,—nor 
could any human being then have done' it,—anticipate what 
they were producing. What hesitations harassed their minds— __ 
what doubtings divided their councils—as to the objects the 
Society should embrace—the ¢it/e it should assume—the ma- 
nagement it should be committed to, and the resources it might 
hope for, I could but feebly relate, strong as the impression 
- may be which still remains on my memory. This is clearly 
evinced by the first recorded resolution, reciting the intended 
object of the Society; viz., “ To promote the circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures in Foreign Countries, and in those parts of .the 
| British Dominions,” (e.g., the Colonies) “for which adequate 
provision is not yet made: it being understood that no English 
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translation of the Scriptures shall be gratuitously circulated in 
Great Britain by the Society.’ If this resolution seems to you 
to require apology, instead of disputing your opinion I shal 
beg you to accept the true one, in the feelings of the times, 
which led the committee to conclude, that they could only hope 
for a general concurrence in their plan, by transferring their 
labours to a sphere in which their imputed sectarianism would. 
be less offensive. Iam thus end’ to a point in our history 
which the fidelity of narrative will not allow me to pass by 
unnoticed, though it can give me nothing but pain in adverting 
to it. | 
It is true. that the composition of our committee, which con- | 

sisted of Dissenters and a few Churchmen, the liberality of 
whose associations brought their own “ true churechmanship”’ 
under some suspicion, gave a colour to the charge ; ; but had it 
been true in the fullest extent, we could not surmise how the 
circulation by us of the pure Scriptures, in our own country— 
abroad it was of no moment to any party—could give even the 
semblance of sectarianism to our plan; and therefore, conscious 
of our own integrity and the Christian purity of our object, we 
felt no apprehensions in bringing it under the notice of the highest 
ranks in Church and State. Nay, such was our simplicity, that at 
one time we ventured to think of an approach to the Throne, to — 
solicit the patronage of his Majesty; but this rash hope was 
speedily extinguished. The able and excellent essay of Mr. 
Hughes was however widely circulated, in five editions, among 
the most influential persons in the country, and respectful appli- 
cations were made to them for their countenance of the measure 
which it advocated. With what success? lLetthat be inferred 
when I state that the late much esteemed Mr, Wilberforce was 
the only man even of his rank-—and that after a deputation 
had waited upon him—who gave the committee his attention. 
He did appoint an interview, which‘took place on the 21st of 
April, 1803, at their usual place of meeting. I had the honour 
of being in the chair, and of stating to him our object and the 
proceedings upon it. I shall leave you to infer what was gained 
by the conference, when I recite the resolution in which it 
_ resulted.—Resolved, “ that it is expedient to adopt measures 
for obtaining information respecting the-want of Bibles, in this 

and other countries.” If it prove nothing else, it will evince 
how little the Christian community was then awake to the 
wants even of their fellow subjects, and the apathy felt towards 
them; and it will serve further to lessen your surprise that 
fifteen months passed away before the society was publicly 
formed. As to what followed, you will be satisfied with the 
fact—that the committee persevered in their measures through 
“ good report and evil report,” till they were matured for the 
_ public Te on the 7th of March, 1804. 
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It is upon the labours of our departed friend, during t this 


critical, and, to all concerned, anxious, period, that I found, on 
his behalf, the claim to his name being handed down to posterity 
as the “ Father of the British and Foreign Bible Society,’’— 

a claim that, on this best of all grounds, none will venture to 


dispute with him, As to the uncertain title to being the utterer 


of the words which fell at the meeting on the 7th of Decem- 
ber 1802, after hearing Mr. Charles’s statement, could even 
the terms themselves be ascertained, they only embodied the 
feeling common to all pfesent, and were too vague to convey 
any meaning. Some one said some thing. The end of Provi- 


. dence was thereby answered, and beyond that I truly believe 


allis unknown. I do not deny that he may have been the 
gpd who uttered them, whatever they were,—the probability 
s perhaps in his favour,—but the claim was not felt of any 


loominn till Mr. Owen undertook to write the history of the 


Society, and then it was based on Mr. Hughes’s own recol- 


lection. His title to paternity has, as I have said, a more solid — 


basis. From the first moment that the spark was kindled, he 
fanned it with all his zeal, till it became a wide spread flame. 


His Essay, which he matured with his best powers, became the 
Appeal, on behalf of the Scriptures, to all who professed to ~ 


receive them as a Divine Revelation, which at length roused 
them to a.sense of their duty, and brought together agents in 
fulfilling it which no cause had before been able to combine. 
The principle indeed had been acknowledged, and to a small 
extent already acted upon; but till the Bible Society arose, it 
was unknown by the world how far it is possible for Christians 
conscientiously to retain their distinctive tenets and titles, while 
they unite their efforts in discharging a common obligation 
_ paramount to them all. No appeal to “the Churches,” since 
the days of inspiration, has, probably, produced co-extensive 
good. His endurance of labour equalled his zeal, and bore him 
up till the cause triumphed. My judgment bids me declare that 
Joseph Hughes was the man, whom the Head of the Christian 
church raised up instrumentally to confer upon it and the 
world, the greatest blessing that these last days have received. 
What his toils and anxieties were I was a near witness of, and 
had the further honour and happiness of having been, to an 
humble extent, a sharer in, We had for a few years been fellow 
labourers in the service of the Religious Tract Society, and ex- 
perience had shewn that our opinions and feelings were or- 
dinarily not dissimilar, and not unsuited to a cordial co-opera- 
tion in the work in hand, My residence being then in Fenchurch 
Street, it became the place of personal intercourse, whenever 


the state of our affairs or the preparation of documents 
seemed to require it. Here we often balanced the suggestions 


of our faith and ane, and upon — of doubt tins as to the 
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side which we would jointly support. Thus matters went on, 
till it became necessary to bring them to an issue by laying 
them before the public. This was by no means a welcome 
duty; for it would be wrong to conceal that then the prospect 


- before us was by no means of an encouraging nature. There 


were but few cheering responses to the earnest invitations which 


we had addressed to all those with whom the object—whoever 


its promoters were—could be presumed to have weight.. If we 


i failed, who would take up the damaged project? We were 


forced across the Rubicon, rather than led by inclination, —© 

The public meeting was appointed for the first of March, 
but postponed till the seventh. No little difficulty was met 
with in obtaining a chairman. Every consideration united 
with their own feelings to lead the committee to give the pre- 
cedence to an accredited member of the Established Church ; 


and various were the invitations sent to leading individuals, and — 


declined under general expressions of approbation of the object, 


The late venerable Granville Sharp, known to Mr. Hughes, 


was at length applied to, and he did not scruple to incur 
whatever of discredit might attach to the appointment. His 
eminent character and the labours of his life, even as a 
Biblical scholar, well entitled him to the distinction; but his 
age and weakness would have dictated, under other circum- 


stances, a different choice. _ | ‘Z | 
‘The meeting took place at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate 


Street; and a chilling aspect did its opening present. ‘The 


number assembled did not equal that which happily is now 
to be witnessed even in the most of its minor auxiliary branches: 
—no platform to raise the speakers above the pressing auditors, 
nor reporters to communicate the proceedings to those who 
could not be present. A table along the middle of the room, 


_ with chairs, was all the accommodation thought necessary, 


Few persons were at first seen beyond the promoters of the 
object, and their immediate friends; among whom were two or 
three of the Society of Friends, whose “ largeness of heart’’ led 
them to step beyond the limits usually observed then (though 
happily and honourably not now) by their body in its inter- 
community with other denominations. | | 

The business was introduced by a brief statement of the 
provisional proceedings, from Mr. Robert Cowie;—and while 


he was speaking, the Rev. John Owen entered the room, * | 


All eyes were directed towards him: his powers of eloquence 


« What his ie Me | wan, he has himself stated, in his history of the 


origin of the Society. In our subsequent familiar intercourse he used to say, | 


pleasantly, ‘‘ I came to see what you dissenters were about. My attention 
was attracted by what you stated on the origin of various versions of the 
Scriptures: but it was not till Steinkopff told us, in his affecting manner and 
broken English, of the distresses of Germany, that my heart was moved.” — 
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were known, but whether they were to be employed in support- 


ing or sinking the cause was matter of anxiety to all. He 
took a chair next to my own, and asked me various questions, 


but without declaring his views. It was my part. in the order 
of the day to state the objects which the projectors of the 
intended society had in view,—and the benefits which the reali- 
zation of its plan, in both departments, British and Foreign, 


“might be presumed to confer upon our own country andthe 


world; and the encouragement which the history of various 
existing versions of the Scriptures held out, even in achieving 
the most arduous part of it, that of procuring translations into 
languages in which they did not exist. It was inferred from 
the history of various versions, that great effects might be 


anticipated, especially lif the society were supported by the 


combined zeal of British Christians of all denominations. On 
sitting down, Mr. Owen merely asked me what my authority 
was for some of the facts I had stated. After Mr Samuel Mills 
had introduced the proposed Plan of the society, and Mr. Hughes 


had, with those feelings which the share he had taken in the 


enterprize could not but inspire, pressed it on the understand- 
ings and hearts of his auditors, Mr. Steinkopff rivetted the 
attention of the meeting by a feeling delineation of the state 
of Germany in regard to the scarcity of Bibles, and the earnest- 
ness of the population to obtain them, which'‘a recent visit to 
that empire had enabled him to present. Then it was that 
Mr. Owen rose,—and if ever the voice of man shed a 
thrilling delight over the hearts of his fellow men, it was 
while he, in his own inimitable manner, descanted on the 
value of the sacred Scriptures, and the obligations of Chris- 


_ tians to give them an universal diffusion ; and signified his own 


adhesion to the society by moving the resolutions which gave 
it its formal establishment. The conclusion of the day was 
most prosperous, and the meeting, which had gradually increased 


in numbers, after testifying their feelings by liberal contribu- 


tions, separated to diffuse their own animated apresss ns over 
the hearts of others ;— while those who had borne the “ burden 
and heat’ of the by-gone days, retired, delighted with the 
issue of their labours, to offer their thanksgivings to Him who 
‘ worketh wonders in heaven and in earth.’? What followed 
is already matter of history ; and thus, my dear sir, I close a 


narrative of circumstances which I never expected to have 


been called upon to furnish; but which, even after the lapse of 
thirty years, 1 cannot recal without lively emotions. 

After thus reviewing the train of events connected with the 
formation and progress of the British and Foreign Bible Society, I 


_am left under impressions which, long as my letter has proved, 
you will, I hope, afford me space to impart.—It has ever appeared 
to me to have been the intention of Divine Provadence, 3 in raising 
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manner His own; so that the honour of it must be His own. 
I shall retain the conviction, which I have always held, in 
common with some who had a share in them, that the 
proceedings of the memorable seventh of December, 1802, 


- were much more vague and indefinite, in all respects, than 


their subsequent importance have led them to be portrayed. 
The men whom I most honour, as instruments in God’s hands 
for accomplishing his gracious end, are Joseph Hughes and 
John Owen; the former as the chief founder of the plan; 
the latter as the first link of that union between the Established 


up this pre-eminent instrument of good for the Church and the © 
_ world, to render it indubitable that the work was in a peculiar 


Church and the body of Protestant Dissenters from which its 


human efficiency has mainly sprung. 
_ Tn this point of view, I hold also in high veneration the memory 
of the late Bishop Porteus, as the first Dignitary of the Estab- 
lished Church who ventured to pledge his official character upon 
the scriptural soundness of that Christian union on which the 
society Is founded. It has always appeared to me an act of 
decision of which the Christian Church has witnessed few mo- 
dern instances, but of which it will require many before the 
religion of the Gospel can “ mightily grow and prevail "’ in the 
world. | | | 
Whatever the feelings of the excellent Bishop were as to the 
expediency of the step, and the bearing it might have on the 
peculiar interests of his own Church, those who survive to com- 
are its state, then, with what it is now, can testify that his 


hopes, however great, have not been disappointed. As a means 


of calculating the number of presumed friends to our cause, we 


_ formed a list of the clergy within the bills of mortality, at least, 


who were believed to favour evangelical doctrines; and if that 
list were forthcoming, how meagre would it appear by the side 
of the one which the same survey made in the present day 
would happily present. | | 
The example thus set, the steps of those who followed in the 
path became comparatively easy. That the society and its 
object were greatly indebted to Mr. Owen for this benefit there 
is little room for doubt. Had the bias of his mind, after the 
meeting of the 7th March, proved as unfriendly towards the one 
and the other as happily it was favourable, can it be presumed 
that the results would have been the same ? 
Indeed, it has ever been to me a ground of strong confidence, 
amidst all the storms with which the society has been assailed, 
that, in the formation of no institution for the propagation of 
Divine truth in the earth, has the “ finger of God’’ been more 
manifestly employed. Never since the foundation of Christi- 
anity itself has a plan for its advancement, of equal extent 
and power, been introduced with so little of human glory shining 
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their best conceptions of the real magnitude of their object, were 
nevertheless every moment conscious that to accomplish it was 
beyond their own powers. ‘They appealed for an accession of 
strength to those more influential than themselves, but in Vain; 


so that when they produced their plan to the world,—except as_ 


to their confidence in Him whose cause they believed it to be,— 
they could not assure themselves that it would survive the day. 
At this crisis, without their agency, did Divine Providence call 


_ . forth a man, himself of humble order among his brethren, whom 
he enabled to do more towards its ultimate success than perhaps 
any other individual has done. ‘ Yet, too, it has seemed meet to 
infinite wisdom that this eminent servant of the cause, sur- 
rounded by not a few who admired and applauded him, and had 
the means of furthering his temporal interests, should go to the 


grave, after years of toil and sacrifices, poorer probably in his 
worldly circumstances than when he commenced his labours ; 
and with little to distinguish him, beside the honour attached to 
his name, as the representative of the Church of England in the 


-secretaryship of the British and Foreign Bible Society. Truly it 
may be said, not by human “ might, nor by power’ hath this _ 


great work been performed ! The society evidently bears on its 
front the inscription drawn from the Bible's own page, “ Him that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord,’’ Hoping and praying that it 


may prosper, till the time shall come when it will no longer 


be necessary “ for every man to teach his neighbour, and every 
man his brother; saying, Anow the Lord, for all shall know him, 
from the least to the greatest;” Yours, &c. W. A, H. 


FROM THE REV. T. WATERS, ON MR. HUGHES'S ASSENT TO 
THE FACT OF HIS SPSCRATING THE BIBLE SOCIETY, | 
| Worcester, Nov. 20th, 1834. 


My Dasa Pesderyiis reply to your inquiry, “as to my 
recollection of any conversations with my late venerated friend, 


_ Mr. Hughes, on the origin of the Bible Society, ae | distinctly 
_ remember asking him, soon after Mr. Owen's history had been 


published, whether his account of it was quite correct; he re- 
plied, “ mainly so.” But, I said, he does not appear to me to 


_ have given you that full credit as the originator of the Bible 


Society to which you are entitled; his reply was nearly in the 


following words :—* Mr, Charles, at our Tract Meeting, was 
lamenting the sad dearth of the Scriptures in Wales, and ex- 


pressed a wish that means could be found to supply his people 
with them. The thought struck me,—surely u aimed might be 


from it. It has the stone, in the prophetic dream of 
the king of Babylon, “cut out of the mountain without hands.’’ 
‘The immediate labourers in promoting it, indistinct as were even 
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formed for thelp sand if for Wales, why not also for the 
and the whole ‘world 

then suggested the propriety of leaving, in his own hand 
writing, a clear and decisive statement of all the circumstances 
which led to the formation of the Society, to which he assented, 


ia and intimated, that if he did so he would probably commit the 


document to my care; but I apprehend his modesty never 

allowed him to Aw any formal record of it. 

| have often odtiennal: him in private as the founder of the 

Society such I have sometimes ventured to speak of him 
at public meetings tn his presence, and in no instance has he 
ever said, “ te have gone too far—you have ascribed to me 
too much.” a 

I am quite satisfied that Mr. Hughes always regarded hija. 
self as the honoured instrument of Divine Providence in origi- 
nating the British and Foreign Bible Society, as far as the opera- 
tions of that Society go beyond Wales, and which I conceive 
to pe its teristic and most glorious feature. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MR, HUGHES, BY DR. STEIN KOPFF. 


My acquaintance with our late revered and beloved friend, Mr. 
Hughes, began soon ‘after my arrival in London in 1801. | I 
first met him at the committee meetings of the Religious Tract 
Society. He was at that time in the vigour of life, full of in- 
telligence and activity, constantly improving his own mind, 

acquiring additional knowledge, and desirous to render himself 
useful in his day and generation. When the application of the 
late excellent Mr. Charles, of Bala, to a few benevolent gentle- 
‘men in London for pecuniary aid towards printing two thousand 
Welsh Bibles, was taken into more mature consideration, Mr. 
Hughes was providentially called in, and instead of limiting his 
views to that distinct and solitary act of doing good, the thoughts 

followed with quick successsion in his expansive mind: “ Why — 
not a Bible Socie ety for.the kingdom,—why not for the world ?”’ 

He was requested to address the public on this interesting 
subject, far, I still recollect the sacred pleasure I felt on listening 
to the contents of the paper; in which his ideas on the same 


were more fully developed, and an appeal made to the friends 


of religion warmly to espouse and actively to promote so great _ 
and benevolent an object. For upwards of twenty years after | 

the actual formation of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
I enjoyed, in union with our late invaluable Owen, the privilege 
_ of witnessing his indefatigable labours for the promotion of a 
cause to which from first to last our endeared colleague most 
cheerfully consecrated the diversified powers of his mind and 
the best i of his heart. We took sweet counsel with 
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each other, we and laboured together, we 


pleasures and sorrows, and even more than once associated for 


-weeks in Biblical tours, undertaken for the establishment and 
encouragement of auxiliaries, branches, and in 
different parts of the kingdom. 


On such occasions I saw and heard my friend not merely i in 


_ public, but also in private, and I owe it to his character openly 


to declare, that all my observations produced the firm convic- 
tion in my mind that the great end and aim of all his bodily 


and mental exertions was, to glorify God, to exalt the ever 


blessed Redeemer, to enlarge ‘his kingdom, to do good to the 
bodies and souls of men, and to contribute by all the means in 
his power to the accomplishment of that desirable pons that 
the way of the Lord might be known upon earth, his~saving 


health among: all nations, and that his word might have free 


course and be glorified. At the very idea and contemplation 
of this, 1 often saw his countenance brightening up, and his eye 
sparkling with holy animation and sacred delight. | 

His intercourse with various classes of society wis free and 
easy, his conversation cheerful and improving, his temper and 
disposition truly amiable, his conduct conciliating and exemplary. 
When first called upon to appear as a public speaker on behalf of 


the British and Foreign Bible Society, he bestowed great pains 


on the composition of his addresses, he wrote them word for 
word, his language was correct, his style elegant, his thoughts 
were well conceived and well arranged, his reasonings sound, his 
feelings devotional, his appeals both to the judgment and to ‘the 
heart of his hearers often strong and forcible. After he had ac- 
quired sufficient practice and attained sufficient fluency in 
public speaking, he found it no longer requisite to write verbatim 
every address, but after due consideration of his subject, left him- 


.., self more to the spur ofthe moment for the choice of expressions ; 


and he was not unfrequently most happy in his allusions to the 
remarks made in previous addresses, or in laying hold of some 
pleasing incidents which had occurred during the progress of the 
meeting. 

His great desire was not merely to promote the cause of the 
society by its public advocacy, but to embrace every oppor- 
tunity afforded to him by his biblical engagements and excur- 
sions for doing ali the good he possibly could. He _ often 
preached in the evening of the day on which a public meeting 
had been held, and 1 heard many an excellent discourse 
delivered by him on such occasions. One of the texts he 
chose at Sidmouth left an indelible impression on my mind, 
It consisted of those few but most comprehensive words:— 
“How great is His goodness!” He also frequently addressed 
large circles of friends belonging to various Christian churches 
and denominations,—sometimes in the houses of churchmen ; 


. 
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sometimes in those of dissenters,—and his address as well | As 
his prayers, proved highly instructive and edifying to many. He 
possessed a culiarly happy talent of raising the tone of con- 


versation, and knew how to interest even the youthful mind. 
I often observed him entertaining, in the most playful manner, 


a group of young people; and, after conciliating their affection, 
he interspersed some remarks or stories calculated to produce a 
serious impression on their minds, There was nothing morose, 
nothing repulsive in his deportment. All his labours, even when 
most arduous, were performed with the utmost good will and 


cheerfulness. At one time the society enjoyed great popularity, 


“and its officers were welcomed by thousands; but instead of 


suffering himself to be flattered and exalted by public applause, 
his sober and well regulated mind constantly checked itself, and 
calling to his recollection that God is the only giver of every good 


and perfect gift, and that should even Paul plant, and Apollos” 


water, God must give the increase, he retired as it were into 
the shade, humbled himself, felt and acknowledged his many 


deficiencies, and the pious feeling of his heart was,—“ Not unto 


us, not unto us, Lord, but unto thy name give glory.”’ When, 
on the other hand, the society and its advocates met with diffi- 
culties and had to encounter opposition, he evinced so much 
tranquillity and meekness, so much candour and forbearance, so 
much generosity of feeling and Christian magnanimity of spirit, 
that I often felt both instructed and encouraged by his bright 
example. Even when sometimes heavily burdened, and almost 
overwhelmed with the weight of anxious care and solicitude, 
he soon was led to cast all his cares upon that Almighty and 
Omnipotent Lord who careth for us, and to unbosom his 
oppressed mind to his heavenly Father who seeth in secret. | 
Possessed of a truly Catholic spirit, he indulged no narrow 
views, no improper partialities for his own denomination, but 


embraced in his large and benevolent heart all, without dis- 


tinction, who loved our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and 
truth. Once, when in confidential conyersation reviewing his 

t life, he stated, with the most unfeigned humility and 
gratitude, that there had been a critical period in his life, in 
which his mind had become infected with doubts and sceptical 
notions respecting the very fundamental truth of Christianity ; 


more especially the divinity of our blessed Lord and the doce- 


trine of his atonement, and that he found himself approaching 
with rapid strides to the awful brink of infidelity, when it 
pleased God in infinite mercy to rescue him from the tre- 
mendous precipice, and to reveal his Son to his weary and 
heavy laden.soul. | | 
Gratefully recollecting this marvellous deliverance, he felt 
a tender sympathy and compassion towards those who were 


in a similar frame of: mind, or actually into 
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those errors into which the corrupt heart of man is so prone 
to fall. Unbelief and infidelity he dreaded and hated, but the 
unbeliever and infidel he pitied, and prayed for. So far from 
indulging an envious or _spsamctegt spirit, he rather rejoiced in 
the gifts, attainments, and. graces of his fellow labourers and 
fellow Christians; literally seer tart g others in honour to 
himself. 
Few men were more generally esteemed and beloved than 
- he was, not only by his own immediate friends and by his 
colleagues in office, but by persons of the most different ranks 
and conditions in life. Noblemen and bishops, learned men 
in universities, clergymen and dissenting ministers, Britons 
and foreigners, delighted to honour the man whom they saw, 
with fresh intensity of exertion, and with fresh simplicity of 
view and genuine modesty of spirit, labouring and toiling, 
regardless of ease and convenience, for the cause of God and of 
humanity. The poor loved him, for he was indeed a friend of 
the poor. How many an act of Christian kindness and generous 
_ philanthropy have I seen performed by him,—performed not 
with ostentation, but from love to God and love to man,—con- 
ferred not only on those of his own denomination and nation, 
but on the stranger and foreigner also. Indeed, to do good was his 
\ delight, and yet in him was also fulfilled what is so beautifully 
expressed in holy writ:—‘ There is that scattereth, and yet 
increaseth.”’ “ He that soweth bountifully, shall reap also 
bountifully. I have often found reason for joy and gratitude 
to God in recollecting that the bond of union and harmony 
which tied Mr. Owen, Mr. Hughes, and myself, for near twenty 
years together, was never once broken. When travelling toge- 
ther in the earlier period of the society’s history, a rule was 
established among us, that after the bustle and excitement of 
public meetings had passed, and we could find opportunity for 
retirement, we should freely communicate to each other our 
views and sentiments of our addresses, and honestly censure 
what we might be led to consider wrong or defective in our 
matter or manner, in our spirit or conduct. The remarks 
made by Mr. Hughes on such occasions were of the most 
judicious and instructive kind, and were delivered with such 
unfeigned modesty, such gentleness of spirit and perfect good 
humour, that they were rendered doubly valuable on that | 
~ ston “ Naturally, (he sometimes said of himself,) I am of 
acious kind (sort). The phrenologist would tell me 
thet I have the organ of combativeness.” But though he was 
fond of an argument, and loved to argue a point in dispute, his 
Christian principles led him to do it with moderation and 
candour, without acrimony of temper or bitterness of spirit. 
The farther he advanced in life, and the more fully and 
experimentally he became acquainted with the interior of his 
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_ own mind and the workings of a corrupt and sinful nature, the 
_ more he increased in deep poverty of spirit and unfeigned 
humility of mind. Often he mourned, and prayed, and sighed 
in secret over the depravity of his own heart, as well as over 
the corruptions that are in the world, and felt constrained to — 
adopt the language of the apostle :—* Wretched man that I — 
am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death?’”? But 
here he did not stop. Increase of self-knowledge and self- 
humiliation led him nearer and nearer to his adorable Saviour. 
flim he embraced with the liveliest emotions of gratitude and 
confidence ; He became increasingly his wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification and redemption, and when bodily infirmity 
and pain mua down his immortal spirit, or when he saw © 
unhappy dissensions prevail, he not seldom groaned in this 
earthly house of his tabernacle, earnestly desiring to be clothed 
upon with an house which is from heaven, and to reach those 
celestial mansions above, where the violence of unhallowed 
passion and the strife of tongues should no longer exist,—where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest. 


Extract of a Diary. | 
Sheffield, March 29th, 1811. 
By the kind providence of God I was privileged to accompany 
my two colleagues in the secretariat of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, (the Rev. John Owen, and the Rev. Joseph 
Hughes,) on a biblical tour to Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Sheffield, for the purpose of paying a friendly visit of Christian 
affection and encouragement to the auxiliaries previously formed 
in some of these towns, and to assist in the establishment of a 
similar institution at Liverpool. We have hitherto evidently 
enjoyed the protection, guidance, and blessing of God. Inthe ~ 
whole of this journey we have been mercifully preserved even — 
from the smallest accident. Sometimes, indeed, there were 
moments of weariness and exhaustion in which we feared lest 
we should be entirely laid up, but the goodness of God soon 
raised us up again; every dark cloud of unbelief vanished 
before the sun of righteousness and grace, so that we felt 
enabled to perform what the duty ofeach day required. We 
met with the kindest reception on the part of our auxiliaries, 
and the design of our mission was, we trust, in some degree 
achieved. God assisted us in our public addresses, and the 
performances of our official duties, and favoured us with a 
sense of his presence. Our prayers were heard, and answered ; 
if any pride or vanity began to stir in our minds, it pleased our 
Heavenly Father in wisdom and mercy to humbleus. He also 
afforded repeated opportunities to my esteemed colleagues of 
preaching His holy word, to the edification of many.’ We 
became perfectly acquainted with men of the most diversified 
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character and stations in society, as well as with Christians of | 


different denominations, and found it anew confirmed by our 


experience, that although even advanced Christians are still 
encompassed with infirmity, and not entirely free from blemishes, 


they yet rise far superior to the mere man of the world, and 
the slave of sin and fashion, and belong after all to the excellent 


fthe earth, being the light of a benighted world and the salt of 


the earth. We cannot sufficiently appreciate all the multiplied 


proofs of Christian regard and affection which we experienced 
on the part of Christian individuals and families, and were often 
deeply affected by instances of noble liberality, and by the spirit 


,of union and harmony. Many beautiful sceneries of nature 


also presented themselves to our delighted eyes; many an hour 
most pleasantiy passed in cheering and oo agri conversation ; 
and we saw, heard, learnt much which nfay be of advantage 
to, us in future life. Wherever we’ have been guilty, of any 
omission or mistake, or have given the smallest occasion for 
offence to a weak brother, or wherever the light of our Christian 


faith and, preaching did but-dimly shine, the good, Lord pardon 


and forgive. We obtained much applause; but we bless God 
for impressing it deeply on our minds, that human approbation 
was nothing more than a mere bubbie, and that the testimon 

of a conscience void of offence and the approbation’ of ‘Our 


Heavenly Father is of infinitely higher moment than,all the 


smiles and flatteries of an unstable and deceitful world, or even 


the good opinion entertained of us by sincere, yet fallible, fellow 


Christians. 


LETTER FROM CHARLES STOKE DUDLEY, ESQ.; GIVING AN 
INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF HIS ACQUAINTANCE WITH 


| Charmouth, December 15th, 1834.’ 


My pear Sir,—Your letter of the 2nd instant reached me 
on my return from Cornwall, after an absence of seven weeks, 
during which I attended forty-five public meetings. It was the 


first intimation I had received of any intention to publish a 


‘memoir of my beloved and lamented frierid and colleague, but 


_Anost cordially do I rejoice that the preparation of such a work 


has devolved on you, my dear \sir, while I cherish the, confident 
hope that it will prove a valuable addition to the Christian 
biography of the age,—an age benefited in;no ordinary degree 
by the memorials of departed excellence, © 

My acquaintance with Mr. Hughes commenced in the month 
of December 1807. He had just returned from Ireland, where 
my-revéred parents and other relatives had felt peculiar pleasure 
in paying him and his much esteemed companions those atten- 
tions which their benevolent object and personal characters so 
loudly claimed, He called on me, accompanied by the late 
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public attention to the inestimable value of the Holy Scriptures 
and the imperative duty of assisting in their universal diffusion. 
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Rev. Dr. Bogue, and you will readily believe that this interview 
produced an indelible impression when I state, that a letter 


announcing the death of my beloved father was in my hand 


when they entered. The tidings of a brother’s decease had 
reached me only a few days before. Never was man more 


habitaally preparedthan Joseph Hughes to obey the Apostolical | 
admonition, and “ weep with them that weep!’’ The language 
of condolence was that of sympathy: but it was yet more, for 


it was the language of Christian sympathy. The words with 
which this well-remembered, and I humbly trust profitable, in- 
terview concluded, can never be erased from my mind. Laying 
his hand on the blessed Book of God—“ It is here,”’ said he, 


/ «that you must seek for consolation, and never did the mourner 


seek it herein vain.” There are circumstances under which the 
conviction forces itself on the mind, that length of acquaintance — 
is not necessarily a constituent of friendship, and from that day I 


‘had the satisfaction and advantage of considering Mr. Hughes | 


my friend. 
It is not necessary, though it might not be unprofitable, to 


trace those links of the chain of Providence by which I became 
officially connected with Mr, Hughes in the blessed work of ' 


the British and Foreign Bible Society. For more than twenty- | 


- one years we were intimately united in that work, and to him, 


more than to any other mortal, am I indebted, if God—in un- 
merited mercy—has enabled me, in any degree, to awaken the 


You are aware that, during the early years of the society, 
and until the rapid increase of our Local Biblical Institutions 
had rendered it impossible to continue the practice, ¢wo of the 
officers, or other advocates of the Society, attended the public — 


- meetings ofthe Auxiliaries. In these journeys it was frequently | 


my privilege to accompany Mr. Hughes, and to witness his 


conduct and temper, both in public and private, under almost 


every possible variety of circumstance; and I can truly say, 
that I never heard a word fall from his lips calculated to wound — 
the feelings of any human being. Alas! how different must 
his testimony have been had he survived me. May the reflec- | 
tion be profitable to my own heart! 

The British and Foreign Bible Society is, as you well know, 
established on a principle which distinguishes it from every other. 
human institution. It invites the co-operation of ad/ for the 
benefit of all, without involving the slightest sacrifice or com- 
promise of conscientious preference on the part of any. If ever 
mortal lived, and breathed, and moved in the atmosphere of this . 
principle, it was Joseph Hughes. Frequently have I been asked, 


in the earlier years of the Society’s history, whether he was a 
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_Churehman or a Dissenter, an Independent or a Baptist, a 


Moravian or a Methodist. rae well do I remember one 
occasion, when, on overhearing a similar inquiry, he said, 
*‘ It is the prayer of my heart to be and to appear, less a Protes- 
tant than a Christian, and less a Baptist than a Protestant.’’ 
And yet no one knew better than our departed friend how 
to unite this truly Catholic spirit with the practical injunctions of 


‘Scripture. He delighted to render “honour to whom honour 
‘is due,” and to evince his respect for the institutions of our 
country. In one of our journeys, we entered a public convey- 


ance, and found the other two seats occupied by a dissenting 
minister and a clergyman with whom I was acquainted. On 
introducing Mr. Hughes, the hands of both our companions were 
extended, when our friend with his accustomed ean ied said, 
“ the clergyman. first, sir, if you please.”’ | 
There was no feature of Mr. Hughes’s character more striking 
than his equanimity. That this perfect command of temper was, in 
a degree. constitutional, I can readily believe; but he wasindebted 
to a far higher source for the power of cultivating this inestimable 


| gift.—inestimable in every station of lifé, but peculiarly so in the 


public advocate of truth. I frequently expressed my astonish- 
ment at this total absence of the evidences of excitement, and 
once told him J did not believe his heart throbbed once more in 
the minute at the conclusion of a speech than it had at the com- 
mencement. We were just going into a crowded meeting, and 
with a smile he extended his wrist and bade me “try.” I 
counted the pulsations twice, and after he had spoken for nearly 


an hour, the difference was imperceptible, though I repeatedly 


counted ;the throbs. It could not be said of our friend, that 
“the sword wore out the scabbard ; ;’ his mind was a wheel that 
worked in oil. 

But I have said that Mr. Hughes owed this habitual equa- 
nimity to something higher and better than his constitutional 
predisposition. He was a man of prayer, as well as a man of peace. 
I believe he never entered a public meeting of a Bible Society 
without having previously retired for the purpose of secret com- 
munion with the divine source of wisdom and of love. Hence, his 
capacity for extensive usefulness; hence, that “meékness of 
wisdom” which shone so conspicuously around him ; and hence, 
the remarkable fact, that no public man in modern times has 
left so few enemies and so many friends! | 

It would be easy indeed to enlarge on such a ieieas but you | 
are already in possession of ample materials to illustrate the 
sacred truth, that “the memory of the is blessed 


Savill, Printer, Harjette § Savil!,) 107, St. Martin’s Lanc. 
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